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MONEY TO BURN 


CHAPTER I 


iE 


WE all pride ourselves upon something, and—such is 
the irony of things—usually the point we most pride 
ourselves upon is not the strong suit we think it is. 

Miss Elizabeth Mainwaring, sixty, very deaf, very 
rich and very autocratic, flattered herself that she was 
a judge of character. 

“T can sum up anyone at sight,” was Miss 
Mainwaring’s boast. But Miss Mainwaring was not 
as good at sums as she thought she was. 

The girl before her, for instance, she decided, was 
shy—which was correct. Few people are not shy 
when applying for a job. But Miss Mainwaring also 
decided that this particular girl was a meek little thing 
one would have no difficulty in twisting round one’s 
little finger, that she was not very intelligent and 
not at all strong—and neither of those judgments was 
in accordance with the facts. 

“Tell me about your father,” boomed Miss Main- 
waring. She liked to know the antecedents of her 
companions, and was under the impression that she was 
addressing the present applicant in a kind and gentle 
voice, well calculated to put her at her ease. 

Janet Bristow hesitated. 

Her father? She knew practically nothing about 
him. The aunt who had brought her up would never 
allow his name to be mentioned. All Janet knew 
was that he had done something which Aunt Mary 
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considered very disgraceful. Mother had died of a 
broken heart when she learned of it, according to Aunt 
Mary, though the certificate stated the cause of death to 
be pneumonia. Father had disappeared immediately 
after the funeral, leaving Janet, aged three, to the 
mercies of his wife’s sister. Whether he was dead or 
alive nobody knew. 

“T hope he is dead,” said Aunt Mary, a hard nut if 


ever there was one. “It’s so much less disgraceful 
to go to hell than to be put in prison.” 
A curious woman, Aunt Mary. . . . For eighteen 


years she had fed and clothed and educated her niece, 
and then, on Janet’s twenty-first birthday, had 
announced : 

“I’ve finished. I’ve done what I said I would do— 
looked after you till you were twenty-one. Now you 
must fend for yourself. I’m old, and I want to go 
and live in the country for the little while that is left 
to me.” 

Hence this application to Miss Mainwaring for a 
post as companion . . . but how was Janet to 
answer that awkward question about her father ? 

“T said, tell me about your father!” thundered 
Miss Mainwaring, still under the delusion that she was 
gently encouraging the applicant to forget her shyness. 
“Speak up, my dear, speak up!” 

“My father? I—I hardly recollect——” faltered 
Janet, and was allowed to say no more. 

“An architect, eh?” boomed Miss Elizabeth. “A 
very respectable profession.” 

Janet’s eyes twinkled, and she opened her lips to 
correct the mistake. But something else opened at 
the same time—the door. 

Into the room, into that very elegant drawing-room, 
there came a tall, athletic young man. 
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“Cheerio, aunt!” he cried. “Oh, sorry! Didn’t 
know you had anyone with you.” 

“Don’t go away, Jimmy, don’t go away,” said the 
old lady, brightening. 

Janet brightened too. 

She wasn’t aware of it, but she did. 

It will save a lot of time to say, straight out, that 
that fellow Jimmy Mainwaring was a sort of walking 
tin of metal polish. He brightened everything. He had 
brightened his school—though they never counted him 
among the bright boys. He had brightened his little 
bit of the end of the War, which he had got into one 
year too soon. And ever since he had been busy 
brightening London at his aunt’s expense. 

It came natural to him. Jimmy didn’t have to take 
enough to cover a sixpence to sing in his bath in the 
morning. Life was a joke to Jimmy, and nearly 
everybody was a good sort. He saw something good 
in everyone, even in those members of his family who 

kept preaching about a thing called Work. 
Jimmy didn’t know anything about work and didn’t 
want to. It was all very fine for Uncle Arthur to call 
him a young slacker, but Jimmy had an instinct that 
work was something that wouldn’t agree with him. 
Why work when your Aunt Elizabeth was willing 
to allow you a thousand a year? In plain English, 
Jimmy was a waster, a bone-lazy young waster. But 
oer he did brighten things up, and it was very 
difficult to disapprove of him. 

“This is Miss Bristow,” explained Miss Mainwaring. 
She dropped her voice to what she fondly imagined to 
be a whisper. “The Registry Office people have sent 
her round to me. What do you think of her, Jimmy ?” 

Dutifully, Jimmy looked at Miss Bristow, and his 
verdict was never in doubt for one moment. 
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Her blue eyes, her golden hair, her slim figure, her 
neat costume, her dainty ankles and the faint blush 
that came into her cheeks—Jimmy registered approval 
of the lot. 

“You know I value your opinion, Jimmy,” said his 
aunt, still believing she was whispering. “Do you 
think she would suit me?” 

“ Absolutely,” said Jimmy. 

“T don’t think she looks very strong.” 

“Ah, you could nurse her up, aunt.” 

“ Her father was an architect. I’m so tired of these 
girls turning out unsatisfactory that I want to be very 
careful this time, Jimmy. You are sure you think 
she would do?” 

“Positive!” declared Jimmy, with a wink at the 
subject under discussion. “Bet you she ’d be the best 
you ever had.” 

Janet tried to look offended at that wink, but 
couldn’t. So she blushed a little more deeply, and 
Miss Mainwaring remembered her manners. 

“Excuse my whispering, Miss Bristow,’+she said 
formally. “But I was asking my nephew’s advice. 
He’s a poet, you know.” 

“A what?” exclaimed Janet, startled; for anyone 
less like a poet and more like a cricketer she had never 
seen. 

“A poet,” repeated the old lady. “He’s written 
some lovely things, Miss Bristow. Recite that one about 
‘ Lives of great men all remind us,’ Jimmy. I’m sure 
Miss Bristow would love to hear it.” 

“Oh, dry up, aunty,” protested the blushing poet. 

“Well, that one about ‘My mind to me a kingdom 
is, Such perfect joy therein I find.’ Go on, Jimmy, 
I’ve forgotten it.” 

“So have I,” said her nephew hastily. 
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“You can’t have forgotten it when you wrote it, 
Jimmy,” objected Miss Mainwaring. 

“Wrote it? Do you mean tosay . . .” began the 
astounded Janet, only to be interrupted by Jimmy’s 
adoring aunt. 

“He writes the sweetest things, my dear. I’ll 
see if I can’t remember one of the nicest. Of course, 
I never had the slightest interest in poetry or knew 
anything about it till Jimmy took it up.” 

“Look here, aunt, aren’t we getting a bit off the 
point, what?” interposed Jimmy hurriedly. “The 
motion before the meeting, as I understood it, was 
whether Miss Bristow was, or was not, to be engaged 
as your companion.” 

“That is already settled,” said Miss Mainwaring 
sharply. “I have decided to take your advice. Don’t 
interrupt me, please.” 

She turned to Janet, who was growing more and more 
bewildered every minute. 

“He’s shy,” Miss Mainwaring explained. “But I 
really should like you to hear this one, if I can get 
through it.” 

And very loudly she recited : 


‘* «What does little birdie say ? 
In her nest at peep of day ? 
Let me fly, says little birdie, 
Mother, let me fly away.’ 


“Oh, dear, my memory never was very good, and I 
can’t remember the rest,” she broke off. 

The idea that the great hulking athlete who was 
regarding her so unhappily could have written that 
sugary cradle song was too much for Janet. 

She laughed. 

Then her eyes flashed with sudden indignation at 
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the shameful way poor deaf old Miss Mainwaring was 
being taken in. 

“But that ’s Tennyson,” she cried. 

“Yes,” cried Miss Mainwaring, mishearing, as the 
deaf so often do, “I quite agree with you. I’ve told 
Jimmy again and again he ought to have it set to 
music.” 

Janet stared, and then her eyes twinkled again as 
she realised that the old lady had misheard her. 

Miss Mainwaring turned to Jimmy. 

«Also, I’m not sure that ‘break’ wouldn’t sound 
better in the second line than ‘peep,’”’ she observed. 

“Perhaps you ’re right,” said Jimmy with a desolate 
grin and another ingratiating wink at the new 
companion. 

Janet froze grin, wink and Jimmy out of existence. 

A bell rang shrilly and insistently. 

“Excuse me, the telephone,” said Miss Mainwaring, 
and hurried to the door, which Jimmy opened for 
her. 

Jimmy smiled at Janet when they were alone. 

“You ’re wondering if she will be able to hear?” 
he said chattily. “ Well, she will. She hears best on 
the phone. Deaf people often do. It’s the same with 
the wireless, you know. It was a bit of luck for you 
that you didn’t ask her if she could hear,” he went on, 
with the air of one grasping with both hands a chance 
to make friends. “She ’d have backed out of engaging 
you if you had. Take my tip, Miss Bristow. Never 
contradict her, and never hint that she’s deaf and 
got hold of the wrong end.” 

He might have been talking to a refrigerator, but 
he went on doing it. 

“That ’s where the other companions kept falling 
down. I believe you’re the fourteenth. Sooner or 
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later they contradict her or correct something she has 
misheard—and then comes the order of the boot.” 
He smiled. 
“T don’t want that to happen to you, Miss Bristow. 
Feel sort of responsible for you, I do, having got you 


_ the job, if you see what I mean.” 


He paused for a cheery word of gratitude and thanks 
for his assistance—and “ got it in the neck” instead. 

“You impostor!” Janet blazed at him. “ You 
hypocrite! Oh, how can you deceive the poor old thing 
in that wicked way!” 

Jimmy stared at her, spell-bound. 

Jove! The mere sight of her when he had come 
barging into the room had been like a thump in the 
eyeball, he reflected, but this was a regular knock-out 
blow. Shy, she had fascinated him ; smiling, she had 
enthralled him; bewildered, she had tickled him; 
but angry, she just took his breath away. Finest sight 
he had ever seen was dauet losing her wool and giving 
him socks ! 

“To pretend to her that you’ve written those 
famous poems!” Janet thundered on. “ Making a fool 
of her, a poor deaf old woman, oh, why do you do it ? 
Surely you don’t think it ’s funny ?” 

“Tsn’t it?” said Jimmy, as she seemed to expect 


a reply. 


“No. It’s cruel, and whether she keeps me or 
not I’m going to tell her how she is being taken in!” 

“Half a mo,” said Jimmy, ceasing to admire and 
getting busy with the overdue explanation. “I don’t 
like it, but I can’t help it. I’ve got landed for it, you 
see. Nobody could feel more of a frightful ass than I 
do, reading out the tosh I’m supposed to have written, 
and if only you knew the job I have to find it you’d 


be sorry for me!” 
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He interrupted himself to wonder for a moment what 
she would look like when she was being sorry for a chap. 

“This is how I fell out of the frying-pan,” he resumed. 
“We ’re rather pals, Aunt E. and me. Always have 
been. One day after I had been demobbed she asked 
me if I would like an allowance. Naturally the reply 
was in the jolly old affirmative, and she took my breath 
away by saying I could have a thousand a year.” 

Jimmy never minded telling anybody about his most 
intimate private affairs. 

“ And then she asked me what kind of career I thought 
of taking up—what I called myself, and I said, ‘ Oh, 
nothing. Just a bit of a blighter. That’s me.’ But 
Aunt E. got it wrong. She thought I’d said I was 
a bit of a writer, and was bucked to the wide, because 
we never have had a poet in our family. We ain’t 
literary, you see,” he explained unnecessarily. 

In spite of herself, Janet smiled—and Jimmy joined 
her . . . which made Janet pull herself together. 

“ All the same,” she began severely, and then Jimmy 
took her up. 

“I was for it. Just you think of the hole I was in, 
Miss Bristow. If I’d corrected her she would have 
been angry and disappointed, and my allowance would 
have gone phut. I’m no angel, and that weighed with 
me quite alot. But I also didn’t see why she shouldn’t 
go on being pleased at thinking I was a literary gent. 
She does have rather a thin time, you know, for all her 
money. So I let it go, and merely thought it a bit of 
a scream. Me, a poet—enough to make a cat laugh, 
isn’t it now?” 

He waited for a response, but did not get one. 
Janet was thinking and frowning. 

“T never realised what I had let myself in for,” he 
continued. “Never dreamed she’d insist on my 
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| bringing bits of my poetry to read out to her. It was 
| too late then. I couldn’t upset the old dear by owning 
| up, and as I can’t write the stuff for nuts I just had to 
\ pinch and chance it. Thank goodness, she knows 
} even less about the bilge than Ido! Woman of action, 


my aunt, you know. Not the sort to waste much time 


| reading.” 


“TI see,” said Janet thoughtfully, seeing a great deal 


| more than he dreamed and understanding him better 


than he understood himself. 
“It’s gone on so long I was getting quite cheery 


| about it,” he observed a trifle wistfully. “I really 
thought it was all rather funny till you—you 


His voice died away as Miss Mainwaring came in. 

With his broad shoulders squared he stood there, 
waiting to discover whether or not Janet intended to 
give him away. But Janet merely listened while the 
details of her engagement were completed. Learning 
that Miss Mainwaring wanted her to come in at once, 
she announced her willingness to fetch her boxes 
from Brixton and return by lunch-time. 

“ Jimmy will get you a taxi,” said Miss Mainwaring. 

Jimmy would gladly have done much more than that. 
He would have gone to Brixton and back with her if 
he had been permitted. 

“T say, jolly good of you to keep mum,” he said 
gratefully as he ushered her into the taxi. “ And— 
and—look here, I am sure it is best for her. Gives her 
an interest in life, you know; though, mind you, 
I’m not forgetting my allowance when I say that, and 
the risk of losing same!” 

Janet nodded. 

“Tell him to take me to 37 Martin Street, Brixton, 
please,” she said. 

Jimmy instructed the driver, and then peeped in 
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at the door again as if he could not tear himself 
away. 

“Well, au revoir and all that,” he said. 

Janet smiled. 

“Perhaps it 7s rather funny, Mr. Mainwaring,” she 
said as the taxi moved off. 

“What a sport!” was Jimmy’s comment. 


2 


Far away a liner was sliding swiftly through a 
phosphorescent sea in the hot, starless dark. Aboard 
her a jazz band was playing and some of the passengers 
were dancing. Others were playing bridge and poker 
in the card-room; others were sitting in couples in 
the darkest corners, making ship-board love; and one 
poor soul was pacing the deck alone. 

He was in evening dress, and the most bored man 
aboard. Archer Weston was his name, and though most 
of the other passengers rather liked him, the stewards 
were ruder to him than to anyone else on the ship, 
and the captain, for all Weston’s first-class ticket, 
never even gave him the time of day. 

His face was pink with health, his form was portly, 
his air that of a man of solid worth and respectability. 
His eyes were of the frankest blue. His favourite 
expression was, “I’ve no use for the folks who only go 
to church on Sundays. Every day is a Sunday to me” 
—which, being interpreted, meant that he had his 
bright blue eyes on the collection bag. 

He passed by the card-room and looked in, with 
an expression on his face like that of a starving urchin 
watching the sausages and the onions being fried in 
an eating-shop window. 

Discreetly, but quite firmly, directly his identity 
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had been spotted, he had been forbidden to enter the 
card-room. 

Hence these tears, hence this ghastly boredom. 
That game was obviously up. No more could he 
| journey back and forth on great steamers, cleaning 


| out mugs who ought to have had more sense. His 


passage money had been wasted. 

Yet not quite wasted, he hoped, as a man came up 
from below for a breath of fresh air. 

No. There was still a chance for a few pickings from 
this simple-minded colonial of Scotch descent who was 
going home after having made his pile. Jackson was 
friendly : surely something could be done with Jackson 
if Jackson were properly handled. 

“ Hallo,” said Weston, coming up to the colonial. 
“Going to have a constitutional ? ” 

Robert Jackson nodded. He was a man of about 
thirty-five, sandy in colouring, with clear-cut, regular 
features and the look of one who was physically as 
_ hard as nails. 

“TY wish I played cards,” said Weston as they paced up 
and down. “Can’t help feeling one misses a lot in not 
liking them. I’ve a good mind to get someone to teach 
me bridge and poker when I get back. They ’re the 
two best games, aren’t they?” 

Jackson nodded, a trifle absently, and the other 

continued to spread the net. 
: “Take some of your money off you when I ’ve learned, 
| my boy,” cried Weston, who had been born with the 
Joker in his mouth. “ We’ll have some merry times 
in town if you’re not going North. I should like to 
keep in touch with you. Are you staying in London, 
by the way?” 

“Me?” Jackson roused himself from the reverie 
into which he had fallen. “Yes, I’m staying in 

B 
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London. Got the queerest sort of business to settle 
there.” 

Weston pricked up his ears. 

“Can I help you in any way?” he inquired. a | 
know the village pretty well. You needn’t be afraid 
to trust me, old man, if it’s confidential. Every day 
is a Sunday to me.” 

“You don’t happen to know Martin Street, Brixton, 
I suppose ?” inquired the other. 

“Can’t say I do.” 

“Well, that’s where I’m bound for as soon as I 
land—to 37 Martin Street, to make a young lady a 
present of forty thousand pounds !” 


3 


One of the sweetest things in life is the smile with 
which a hungry baby welcomes the sight of a full 
bottle of somebody’s food held aloft in mother’s or 
nurse’s hand. 

A smile as seraphic and as blissful shone on the pink 
face of Archer Weston at the mention of those appetising 
words “ forty thousand pounds.” 

One can only regret that a thing so rapt and ravishing 
should have been hidden by the darkness from his 
companion’s eyes. 

No longer was Weston the most bored man aboard. 

The curtness of the stewards, the aloofness of the - 
captain, and the tantalising torture of the forbidden 
card-room ceased in a flash to trouble his single-minded 
soul. 

Somebody was to be made a present of forty thousand 
pounds. 

What was the matter with Archer W. ? 

“ Sounds interesting,” he commented. 
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“TI thought that would make you sit up,” said 
Jackson. 

His forbears came from Aberdeen, and though he 
had long ago lost nearly all traces of the accent all good 
Aberdonians declare they do not possess, he still retained 
some of the characteristics of the inhabitants of the 
Granite City. 

“Tt does me,” he added. “ In fact, it jarrs.” 

He pulled at his pipe, found it was out, and asked 
his companion fora match. 

Let justice be done and base suspicion banished ! 
He had not got a box in his pocket, even though his 
grandfather came from Aberdeen. He had merely 
forgotten to bring a box of ship’s matches out of his 
cabin. 

Weston gave him a match, and waited with the happy 
patience of the tiger who knows the route his prey 
must take to the drinking-hole. 

There are no keener students of human nature than 
gentlemen of Weston’s kidney. All their success 
_ depends on their skill in reading their man, and Weston 
could see that Jackson would talk, if properly handled. 

“T promised, and my word is my bond,” said Jackson 
between puffs. “It’s a strange business. For the 
last six years I’ve been prospecting with a partner. 
Dave, we called him. I never knew his other name, 
and out there one doesn’t ask.” 

Weston nodded. There was no need to enlarge on 
that to him. 

“For five years we had the vilest luck, but we stuck 
together, though I admit I was beginning to fear my 
partner was a Jonah, because he had been at it twelve 
years before I joined him. And then, about a year 
ago, we struck it good.” 

“Gold?” inquired Weston, seeing pictures of great 
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masses of the lovely yellow stuff—his favourite colour 
—dancing before him. 

“Gold’s not the only metal in the world, man,” 
scoffed the Scotsman. “Gold’s played out. It was 
platinum that we found, and a very nice property, too. 
We sold it to a company in Sydney for eighty thousand, 
cash. And then, my partner died,” he added abruptly. 

“Sad,” said Weston—though what he was really 
thinking was how true it was that it was an ill wind 
that blew nobody any good. The breeze that had 
blown Jackson’s partner away was going to blow forty 
thousand of the best into the pockets of a poor soul 
who half an hour ago had thought he had wasted his 
passage money. All the poor soul was waiting for 
was to find out exactly how to open his pocket to 
the blast. 

“Sad?” echoed Jackson. “ Man, it was the rottenest 
luck. All those years we had run pretty nigh every 
risk you can think of, and suffered almost every hardship 
there is. But while we were waiting in a Sydney hotel 
for the money to be paid over my partner caught 
influenza and went out like a snuffed candle !” 

“Life ’s a queer cup of tea at times,” said Weston 
philosophically, still waiting to see where he came 
in. He was beginning to suspect there was a widow in 
the business—and he was rather good at widows. 
“Influenza, eh ?” he spurred his victim on. 

“Aye, influenza,” repeated Jackson with bitter 
contempt. “TI couldna believe he was dying of it, nor 
could he. But when there was no doubt of it he began 
to talk. He told me, what I had long ago guessed— 
that his reputation, back home, wasn’t of the best— 
and that he had had to cut and run for it eighteen 
years before. His business went smash while his 
wife was dangerously ill. He tried to save it, and went 
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too near the knuckle, and he had just time to see her 
buried before he had to make a bolt to avoid the 
police. That was why all the negotiations had been 
conducted in my name.” 

i) Thoughtfully Weston flicked the ash off the end of 
) his cigar. So it wasn’t a widow, and everything was 


| in Jackson’s name. 


“There was a kid, a little girl of three, whom he had 
had to leave with his wife’s sister,” the other went on. 
“My partner told me that it was for that kid that he 
had been struggling all these years.” 

“She ll be twenty-one now,” observed Weston, 
accurately so far as the mathematics went, and hope- 
fully on his own account. 

A girl of twenty-one! He was good at girls. He’d 
got one of his own. A man ought to be a few years 
older than his wife. True, his present wife was the 
same age as he was, but history need not always repeat 
itself. And he wasn’t proposing to marry this girl for 
very long—only long enough to get hold of this dead 
man’s shoes, 

“ Aye, she ’ll be twenty-one,” agreed Jackson. “ And 
my partner put it to me that when I drew our eighty 
thousand pounds I was to take his forty to that girl 
and hand it over with his love.” 

“A real good father. I admire that man,” com- 
mented Weston feelingly. 

“He made me write down her address, 37 Martin 
Street, Brixton, and we shook hands on it.” 

_ “Old man,” cried Weston, even more moved, “ you ’Il 
have to keep your word. I admit I’m a bit particular. 
Every day is a Sunday to me. But if you didn’t fork 
out, if you stooped to rob a dead man’s only daughter, 
you ’d never know another moment’s peace. No, I 
see your point. Nobody likes parting with forty 
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thousand pounds—I shouldn’t myself—but you ‘ll have 
to do it, you ‘ll have to do it.” 

It would be a bit awkward if she were engaged, or 
worse still, married already. But one must chance 
things a bit. Anyway, the first step was obviously 
to see that she got the money. It would be easier to 
get it out of her than out of Jackson. 

“ Of course I shall do it,” said the Scotsman a trifle 
indignantly. “Didn’t I say my word is my bond? 
My idea is to give her the money and then, if we at 
all take to each other, marry her and keep it in the 
family, so to speak. It’s time I thought of getting 
married, and to marry my partner’s daughter would 
be a very natural thing to do in the circumstances.” 

Weston flung his cigar into the sea. 

It was beginning to look as if he were not coming 
in at all! He felt shocked to the very fibres of his 
being. 

“Oh, come, old man,” he protested. “Eighty 
thousand is better than forty, I admit, but you can’t, 
you can’t marry for anything but love. I’m sure 
you ’re not that sort of man.” 

“T don’t propose to marry her if I don’t love her,” 
said the Scotsman gravely. “I only propose to do my 
best to fall in love with her and to make her fall in” 
love with me. And I’m hoping our forty thousand 
will be a help to both of us. That’s not the trouble. 
The trouble is that I don’t know who she is!” 

“You don’t know—what do you mean?” asked 
Weston in startled tones. “ Your partner told you——” 

“My partner fell back on his pillow, dead, after he 
had told me her address. He had forgotten to tell me 
her name and I had forgotten to ask. And I didn’t 
know his! One doesn’t ask names out there, you know. 
I’ve already told you that. I only knew him as Dave. 
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All the years we were together he never mentioned 
that he possessed such a thing as a surname at all.” 

“T see,” said Weston. 

Cool and quick though he was, he felt considerably 
startled and bewildered. 

“Then what’s the position?” he asked. “ What’s 
the position exactly ?” 

“The position is this,” said Jackson. “I don’t know 


_ my partner’s name and I don’t know his daughter’s 


name. There isn’t a scrap of paper of any sort whatever. 
All I know is that I’ve promised to go to 37 Martin 
Street and hand over to the daughter her father’s 
share . . . and that it seems to me a pity to split 
the money and it wouldn’t be a bad idea to marry her, 
if we get on together, and join it up again. But of 
course she may be as ugly as sin, or a scold, or married 
already, or gone away—in which case, how am I to 
find her with nothing to go upon? It worries me, 
Weston. As a business man I like to have things 
definite and to know where I am.” 

Weston nodded. He knew what he would have done 
in such circumstances—stuck to the lot. But he also 
knew that that was what Jackson would never do, 
though he could have done it with perfect safety. No, 
Jackson preferred to pay up and then try to get the 
money back again in marriage—which was awkward, 
as Weston was quite willing to marry the girl himself, 
however ugly she might be, and in spite of the fact 
that he had a wife already. 

“Oh, well, I shouldn’t worry,” he said comfortingly. 
“T dare say it will turn out all right.” 

He meant all right for Archer W. Archer W. had 
firmly made up his mind to get a portion if not all of 
that forty thousand pounds, and although it was 
impossible at the moment to plan all the moves in the 
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game it would be necessary to play, he had already 
decided what the first move must be. 

Tactfully for twenty minutes he chatted sym- 
pathetically with Jackson about his predicament, and 
then : 

“You ’re going all the way in the ship, aren’t you?” 
he asked, in tones expressive of a purely casual interest. 

“Yes. I’ve got all my gear on board, and I may as 
well stick with it.” 

“I’m going overland from Marseilles,” said Weston, 
as if that had always been his intention, though in 
point of fact he had only just made up his mind to it. 

By going overland from Marseilles to Paris and then 
flying across he would gain five days on his companion. 
Five days ought to be enough to see that Archer W. 
wasn’t left out in the cold. 


CHAPTER II 


I 


THE new companion was a great success. Jimmy 
approved of her, and therefore Miss Mainwaring, who 


| thought the world of Jimmy the poet’s opinion, 


approved of her too. 

Ten days passed without any contretemps worth 
recording, during which Jimmy successfully appro- 
priated a set of Matthew Arnold’s verse and a choice 
tit-bit from Keats. He had, however, been unlucky 
with a verse by an Elizabethan writer (anonymous), 
beginning, “ My love in her attire doth shew her wit,” 
and ending, “ But Beauty’s self she is when all her robes 
are gone,” which Miss Elizabeth tartly described as 
indelicate. On the tenth morning he turned up with 
a little Wordsworth, and was informed by Janet that 


i, his aunt was staying in bed with a headache. 


“Good!” said Jimmy. “ What are you doing?” 
for she had her hat on. : 

“I’m going to Brixton,” said Janet. 

“So am I,” said Jimmy. “Drive you there in my 
little two-seater if you like. What street ?” 

“Martin Street, No. 37, please, driver,” replied 
Janet, for one simply could not help treating Jimmy 
like that. 

“Right, miss. I don’t know it. But I can ask.” 

He asked, and Janet told him as they drove on that 
she was going on behalf of her aunt. Her aunt had gone 
to live in the country and wanted Janet to make the 
final arrangements over the giving up of the house 
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for her and hand the keys to the house agent, who was 
to be there to meet them. 

The business took exactly ten minutes, and as they 
came out they saw the agent already putting up the 
usual “To Let” notice. 

“Aunt E. won’t want you,” said Jimmy. “She’s 
bound to be asleep. How about a little lunch ?” 

Janet shook her head. 

“Get thee behind me,” she smiled. “These are my 
office hours. Take me back at once, please.” 

“ Pussy cat!” said Jimmy, and started to drive her 
back. 

A taxi came up behind them. At that very minute, 
that very second, for so these things will arrange 
themselves, a taxi pulled up at the house they had 
just left. 

Out of it jumped—Archer W. 

He didn’t notice their car. All he noticed was the 
notice “To Let.” 

His pink cheeks dimpled in a delighted and delightful 
smile. 

“Forty thousand pounds—to let,” he murmured 
softly, and rubbed his well-kept hands together. 


2 


The spectacle of Archer W. rubbing his hands and 
cracking his dramatic little jest about forty thousand 
pounds to let prompts a few reflections on the profession 
of villainy, and the misconceptions fostered about 
it on the screen and the stage, and in novels and 
magazines. 

There are, of course, villains and villains, just as 
there are sixpenny physicians and three-guinea ones. 
But there is nothing sinister about a villain who is 
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really in the first flight, nor is there anything flash. 
_ A villain who can be labelled so at a glance is only 
_ fit for thimble rigging or forcible entry, and the poor 
fellow afflicted with a slimy-eye had better confine 
himself to murder or the three-card trick. Thesuccessful 
practitioner, working by the hour, day or job, in the 
higher branches of the profession, must of necessity 
appear to be a paragon among men. 

How else could he get away with it ? 

Personal charm, delightful manners, an aristocratic 
appearance, correct clothes and cultured speech are part 
of his stock in trade; and all these, plus a considerable 
sense of humour, Archer Weston had at his command. 

A man of action and decision with a fertile brain, 
he had taken in the situation and changed all his plans 
by the time Jimmy’s car with Janet in it had turned 
into the high road. 

Item x. The girl who was to be presented with a 
surprise packet of forty thousand pounds was not at 
37 Martin Street. 

Item 2. No. 37 was to let. 

Obviously Archer W. was predestined to be its new 
tenant. 

Ten minutes later he was explaining his desire to 
the house agent. 

“T thought it would soon be snapped up, sir,” said 
that worthy respectfully, never dreaming that the 
dignified gentleman who had just blown into his office 
was not exactly what he seemed. 

“T am in a hurry to get in,” said Archer W. in his 
most supercilious tone. “Therefore I should be obliged 
if you would take my references up immediately. 
And—er—-I prefer to pay the rent half yearly in 
advance.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the house agent, wishing all 
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tenants were like him. Out of a desire to be obliging 
he added: “To save time, I’ll send a clerk to your 
references, instead of writing, if you like, sir.” 

Archer W. was of course his own references. That 
is the beauty of having several aliases and a varied 
assortment of addresses. One can sing the praises of 
one’s own character without appearing immodest. 

Did he betray the slightest anxiety at the house 
agent’s suggestion, knowing, as he did, that although 
they sounded so well the addresses were only places 
where letters could be received at threepence a time ? 

He did not. 

“You ’d better write,” he said calmly. “It’s more 
usual, and they might be out. I like things done in 
order, and you ought to have the information about 
me in black and white in case I turn out a wrong ’un. 
You never know, do you?” 

The house agent was still smiling at Archer W.’s 
humour as Archer W. stepped into the street. 

His next call was at a very respectable-looking 
villa at Wallington, which he entered by means of a 
latch-key. 

A neat, matronly woman came out of the kitchen. 


“Archer!” she cried. “I didn’t expect you for 


several days yet.” 

He kissed her. 

She was his wife and his only love. For business 
reasons, as the bread-winner, he had carried on with a 
rich widow or two in his time, but he always returned 
to his Mary when the widow had been skinned clean— 
or her sons had kicked him out. 

Even a villain has his soft spot and his domestic 
side. Had it been necessary for him to marry the 


daughter of Jackson’s deceased partner, he would 


certainly have gone back to his Mary for his home 
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comforts once he had got possession of the forty 
thousand pounds. 

And his Mary knew it. 

“Had a good voyage, dear?” she inquired. 

“No, love, the voyage was a frost. But there’s a 
little matter of forty thousand of the best in the 
offing,” he smiled. 

“Archer, is it-. . . dangerous?” inquired his 
better half anxiously. 

“It’s a snip, old lady, but I want your and 
Katherine’s help.” 

“By the way, I told the vicar you were expected 
back,” she exclaimed, with feminine irrelevance, “ and 
he wants you to give an address on your travels to the 
Band of Hope.” 

“Delighted, only we shan’t be here. We’re 
moving,”-he smiled. 

“Moving ?” she echoed, and there came a knock 
at the door. “That’s Kate,” she added, and it was 
her husband’s turn to look’ surprised. 

What was his daughter doing at home at that hour 
of the day? Why was she not at the office where she 
was employed as a shorthand-typist ? 

“She left, dear, because her employer tried to 
kiss her,” explained Mrs. Weston as she hurried to the 
door. 

“The scoundrel!” ejaculated Archer W., following 
» her. “If I weren’t going to be so busy I’d go round 
| and horsewhip him, but I really haven’t the time !” 

j He took his daughter in his arms—and she was 
worth taking in anybody’s arms—anybody, that is, 
who liked that sort in his arms. 

Kate Weston was twenty-two—tall, dark and 
dazzling. 

“ Mother ’s been telling me——” began Archer W., 
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and repeated what he would do if he were not quite so 
occupied. 

“Oh, don’t you worry about him, father,” said Kate 
in a drawling aristocratic voice carefully cultivated so 
long that it was almost natural to her. “T was fed 
up with his office anyhow. He’s mean and married— 
and he eats onions.” 

Thus she summarised the whole affair, and Weston 
smiled upon her affectionately and approvingly. 

He was glad she was out of work. Superstitious as 
all gamblers are, it was little things like that that gave 
him faith in his luck—without which no villain can 
remain at the top of the tree. For Kate to be free, for 
it not even to be necessary for him to wait till her day’s 
work was over to tell her what he wanted her to do, 
seemed to Archer W. a good omen. 

“Do you think you could do with a present of forty 
thousand pounds, Kate?” he inquired playfully. 

“Can a duck swim?” retorted his daughter in the 
same vein—though she made it, in her Oxford accent, 
“Ken a duck swim ?” 

“And a chance of a husband not too old, with 
another forty thousand of his own?” added her 
father. 

“Wait till I get my best hat—then I’m ready!” 
responded his only child. 

Kate had her dreams, her womanly hunger for 
furs and jewels, and Paris frocks and Rolls Royces and 
the social whirl. These she felt were her portion, the 
things that went with her face and figure. Shorthand- 
typewriting, she considered, was no fit occupation for 
a crook’s daughter. It was like putting a race-horse 
in the shafts of a dust cart. If her last employer had 
neither been married nor fond of spring onions—but 
he had been both ! 
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“Listen,” said her father, and brought them both 
right up to date. 

“This is the way we will work it,” he summed up 
his plans. “TI shall not appear till later, when I shall, 
of course, be a stranger, a new friend. All this furniture 
| will be moved to 37 Martin Street the day after 

to-morrow % 

Mrs. Weston sighed, but offered no further protest. 
_ She loved and knew her villain too well. 

“Kate will be the dead man’s daughter and will 
have to take another name. What about Kite, Kate? 
We're flying a kite—see?” 

“Katherine Kite sounds very nice,” she smiled, 
pronouncing the last word “ Naice.” 

“Mother will want another name, too. She’ll be 
your aunt. Aunt Mary, eh, mother? But I’m sorry 
I can’t tell you whether you ’ve been married or not,” 
he smiled. “ Probably not, so you’d better drop your 
wedding ring.” 

Mrs. Weston shook her head. 

“ Anything else you want me to do for you and Kate 
I will, but not that,” she said firmly. “I’m a married 
aunt or I won’t be the aunt at all.” 

The sentimental villain gazed at his sentimental 
wife, 

“Very well, my dear,” he surrendered, and plunged 
into the further details of his plan. 


a 


Pity the poor poet as he pores over a book in his 
garret in Jermyn Street! The woman who “ does” for 
him in his bachelor lodging is real sorry to see poor 
Mr. Mainwaring studying so hard. 

He is trying to find something to pinch. 
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“ Gosh, what tosh!” he muttered, and then beamed 
at the rhyme. 

“ Jove, I’m catching it!” he shuddered. 

Jimmy was very fond of his Aunt Elizabeth, but 
not so fond that he wanted to visit her every day. 
Each time he called she expected him to bring some 
proof of his poetical industry with him. 

“ Everyone knows that geniuses are lazy and want 
keeping up to the mark,” said Miss Mainwaring. 

Once a week had been Jimmy’s mark—till he had 
got her new companion her job. Since Janet’s intrusion 
upon the scene he had discovered that duty called 
him to cheer the old lady up with a line or two every 
other day, and that meant dashed hard work finding 
the bilge. 

However, it was all in a good cause. 

“That ought to do,” he decided, as he scribbled 
four lines on a sheet of paper. “I'll only give her 
one verse, and tell her I’m stuck.” 

Janet opened the door to him, and Jimmy saw at 
once from her face that there was trouble afoot. 

“Now don’t go and tell me you ’’ve contradicted or 
corrected her and got fired!” 

“No,” said Janet, “I haven’t. But I shall have 
$n: 

Her cheeks were flushed and her eyes looked very 
unhappy. 

“Tt’s about my father,” she wailed. “ You know 
how curious Miss Mainwaring is. She thought I said 
he was an architect when I said I could hardly recollect 
him, and now she wants to know what buildings he 
designed and all that sort of thing.” 

Jimmy tumbled to the situation in a flash. 
Inquisitive Aunt E. pushing Janet into a corner, dear 
little Janet hating to tell the old lady fibs, and yet 
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knowing if she pointed out Aunt E.’s error she would be 
sent away. It seemed to Jimmy that it was obviously 
the occasion for a gallant knight to come to a fair 
_ damsel’s rescue with a few whoppers. 
| “That ’s all serene,” said Jimmy. “ Whatever you 
do, don’t put her right. Leave it to me.” 
Good Lord, if she got the sack he would lose sight 
| of her! 
He went in to his aunt. 
“Well, how goes it?” he demanded cheerily. 
“T ve just come from the British Museum, researching.” 
Janet’s eyes twinkled at the idea of Jimmy 
| researching. 
“Looking up some of the ancient poet johnnies, 
| Aunt E.,” Jimmy continued. “ Jolly fine building the 
| British Museum, eh, Miss Bristow ? Your father’s best 
| bit of work, if you ask me.” 
| But that was too much. Miss Mainwaring might 
| not know much about the poets, but she knew a little 
| more about London’s most famous buildings. 
h “Surely, Jimmy, Miss’ Bristow’s father never 
| designed the British Museum ?” she exclaimed. 
“No, no, of course not,” replied her incorrigible 
| nephew glibly. “I should have said restored. But he 
| put up the Corner House, didn’t he, Miss Bristow, and 
/ wasn’t he the architect for—er—for—for Selfridge’s ? 
Yes, of course, he was.” 
He beamed on his aunt. 
“She ’s really the daughter of a quite famous man, 
only she’s so modest she doesn’t like to talk about 
_him,” he declared. “Let’s change the subject. We 
ought to respect her jolly old prejudices, eh, Aunt 
Elizabeth ? Most natural and proper, what, now she ’s 
' come down in the world, if you see what I mean ?” 
He winked at Janet. 
Cc 
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“Saved!” he whispered. “ How’s that, umpire ! 
Bet you she never worries you about him again.” 

Janet wasn’t quite sure whether she ought to thank 
him or throw him over. So she compromised and 
gave him first a frown and then a smile. 

And that was the moment, though none of them 
knew it, when the wheel of Fate completed another 
turn. That was the moment when Jackson knocked 
at the door of 37 Martin Street, Brixton, London, 
S.W. 2. 


4 


The stage was set. 

Everything was ready at No. 37. 

Jackson was very much on his guard. That 
charming fellow Weston, whom he had met coming 
over, had warned him to be very careful in an age when 
there were so many impostors about. Jackson wished, 
indeed, that Weston was with him now. 

From the time when Jackson related his story 
until the moment when Weston had been obliged to 
leave the ship at Marseilles nobody could have been 
more interested and sympathetic than the international 


crook had been. He never seemed to tire of talking 


about the affair, and had asked many more questions 
about Jackson’s dead partner than Jackson had been 
able to answer. 

The colonial glanced at the house as he waited for 
the door to open. 

“T wonder what she will turn out to be like?” he 
mused. “And if she isn’t here, if she has gone away, 
what ’s the next step for me to take?” 

“Carry on, sergeant!” said Weston humorously to 
his wife. “ Let him in.” 
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The principal engagement of the campaign, the 

advance—an advance of forty thousand pounds— 
which he had been preparing for the last five days 
was now about to take place. 
{ The general was satisfied that his staff work was 
| good. His Intelligence Department had gathered all 
the information it was possible to obtain. His 
| operation orders had provided for every emergency 
j) the wit of a man who lived on his wits could foresee. 
| All that remained for him to do was to retire into the 
background like a good general and exercise what 
control he could upon the engagement from the rear. 

There were folding-doors between the dining and 
drawing-rooms of No. 37. The affair of the forty 
thousand was to be fought in the drawing-room. The 
station assigned to Aunt Mary was a chair inside the 
door. Dress orders for Aunt Mary were a black frock 
with a white frill at the neck and a black silk apron 
—an eminently respectable and _ confidence-inspiring 
get-up, and the accepted uniform of the Corps of 
Widows. 

Miss Kate Kite’s station was an easy-chair by the 
) fireplace, and she was in skirmishing order—a fetching 
) green frock that showed just enough leg not to frighten 
a gentleman with Aberdonian blood in his veins, silk 
stockings, and not too much powder or lip salve. 

G.H.Q. was the back room, with one door slightly 
open. There the general waited, unseen and impotent 
as generals are at such a time, but ready to interfere 
whenever signals permitted. 

Signals was a looking-glass so placed on the 
mantelpiece above that Kate’s father could telegraph 
his instructions from the back room without the enemy 
being aware of it. 

The engagement opened according to plan. 
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In the mirror the general saw Robert Jackson 
ushered in. 

“Kate, my dear,” he heard Aunt Mary say, “this 
gentleman is a Mr. Jackson. He wants to talk to you 
about your father.” 

“My father!” The mirror showed Miss Kite 
half rise in astonishment, and then sink back again. 
“You come from my father, Mr. Jackson ?” her voice 
rang out. “Oh, tell me, tell me quick! Is it good news 
or bad you bring me? Is he alive and well, orishe . . .” 
Her voice died away, as if she were utterly unable to 
express her dread in words. 

The general telegraphed approval. 

“T’m sorry.” Jackson’s voice broke the silence. 
“He’s dead.” Then his Scot’s caution asserted itself. 
“That is, if the man I am interested in was your 
father,” he added. 

Miss Kite clasped her hands together. 

“Dead ?” she wailed. “Do you hear that, mother ? 
Daddy ’s dead. Oh, poor, poor daddy .. .” 

The general was sending frantic messages, and she 
could not think what on earth he was fussing about. 
Surely she was doing it jolly well? 


“Oh, I must get my handkerchief!’ she gasped, — 


and hurried into the back room. 

“What is it? What’s wrong?” she demanded in 
a whisper. 

“You called her mother, you little fool!” the 
general whispered back, with true military ferocity. 

Kate returned with her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“Wait,” said Jackson. “Don’t distress yourself, 
Miss Kite. He may not be your father at all.” 

The general simmered down. All was well. Jackson 
had not noticed the slip. Very understandable, thought 
the general. Jackson had come there wondering what 
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he was going to see, prepared for anything from a 
cross-eye to a wooden leg. And he found himself in 
the presence of a real good looker. Even a Scotsman 
couldn’t be expected to be unmoved by the sight of 
Beauty in (apparent) distress . . . But all the same, 
it must not happen again. 

“What was your father’s name? ’’ he heard Jackson 
ask . . . and apparently Aunt Mary realised that it 
was her turn to say something. 

“Her father’s name was David Kite,” said Aunt 
Mary. : 

The general saw Jackson start, and nodded with 
quiet satisfaction at the sight. 

“Tt ’s just over eighteen years since we heard of 
him,” remarked Aunt Mary. “ He left her with me as 
a child of three, just after her mother’s death—when— 
when he had to go away.” 

The general telegraphed her a pat on the back. 
The general grinned as in imagination he saw the 
enemy hoisting the white flag, which meant writing a 
cheque for forty thousand beautiful quids. 

“Tt’s not much to go upon,” said Jackson 
cautiously. “But I believe, I believe . . . H’m,” he 
broke off, anxious not to commit himself. 

“Tf you ’ve a letter from him, give it to me,” cried 
Kate. “I might recognise his handwriting . . .” 

The general did some more frantic signalling. 

He was disappointed in his daughter. Kate might 
be a star turn at vamping, but she wasn’t worth a 
place in the chorus when it came to this sort of thing. 
How could a child of three recognise her father’s 
handwriting eighteen years later? 

Kind villain though he was in the family circle he 
could have smacked her, and found satisfaction in the 


smacking. 
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“Aunt Mary would, I mean,” added Kate, spotting 
her blunder as the signals continued. 

Even generals cannot know everything. The truth 
of the matter was that Weston had not grasped what 
had happened to his daughter. 

“ There is no letter,” said Jackson. “ All I know is 
that for six years I had a partner named Dave. I 
never knew his other name, and all I know of his 
history is that when he fled this country after his 
wife’s funeral he left a little girl of three behind 
him.” 

“That must be me, that must be me,” sighed 
Kate. “Oh, poor daddy . . . Did he die very poor 
and miserable ?” she asked with a catch in her breath 
as if it was unthinkable that her supposed father 
could have died in anything but poverty. 

The general signalled “ Well done!” 

“Listen,” said Jackson, and told Miss Kite and 
her widow-aunt the whole story. 

“I’ve no doubt you’re the daughter,” he ended, 
and then added, after a moment’s hesitation: “So 


the only thing for me to do appears to be to write you 
a cheque for his share.” 


The general beamed his sunniest smile into the 


solitude of G.H.Q. 

Aunt Mary fetched a blotting-pad. 

“Oh, you mustn’t be in such a hurry,” exclaimed 
Kate. “Surely you ought to make a few more inquiries 
first? Think it over and come to see us again,” she 
drawled. “I—I’d rather not take the money till I’ve 


had a little while to get over the bad news you have 
brought with it.” 


The general gasped. 
Jackson rose. 


“Perhaps you are right. I can understand your — 
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desire to be alone for a bit,” he said, and removed himself 
with a promise to return in a day or two. 

The general came out of G.H.Q. 

“T think he is sweet,” said the general’s daughter. 
“T ’ve fallen head over ears in love with him.” 

The general grunted. 

“Don’t you think it was a good idea, father, not 
to take the money on the spot ? He can’t be the least 
little bit suspicious that we aren’t genuine, after that, 
can he?” 

“T think it was the stupidest thing I ever heard 
of,” strafed the general. 

“Oh, no,” smiled his daughter. “It was a clever 
move, I’m sure. He can’t possibly find out anything, 
and I wanted to make certain of seeing him again. If 
he had paid up he might have gone away and never 
come back.” 

The cheek of it, the calm confounded arrogance of 
her ! ' 
This, reflected Weston, was what came of trusting 
a girl! For a whim, for Some silly reason such as the 
fact that a man’s hair was neatly parted in the middle 
or his nose was not too bad as noses go, Kate had 
cheerfully delayed the gathering in of the spoils. 

Senseless, he called it. An act of downright criminal 
folly! Fancy putting off for one single moment the 
collection of forty thousand pounds! Twice she had 
nearly upset the apple cart altogether, and now she 
had wantonly left it with one wheel in the air. 

“I’m not sure Kate is not right,” said his wife. 
“Our attitude must look very well to Mr. Jackson.” 

Weston’s pink cheeks went a little pinker. He 
didn’t care twopence what Mr. Jackson thought of 
their attitude ; all he wanted was the forty thousand 
pounds Mr. Jackson had to give away. And they 
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would have been his by now if Kate hadn’t suddenly 
played the fool. 

“I’m surprised that you back her up,” he snapped 
at his wife, and then turned to Kate. 

“ As for you,” he cried, “ I should like to shake you ! 
Have you never heard that a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush? Supposing this fellow really starts 
making inquiries, supposing he comes across the real 
girl, where shall we all be then, miss?” 

Kate shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tf you think you can get the money out of him 
without me why not get it? she drawled in her most 
affected voice. “I’m not going to be spoken to like 
that, father. I intend to manage Mr. Jackson my own 
way.” 

The significance of that speech pained her parent 
very much. He discovered a sudden fellow-feeling 
with King Lear. 

“ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have 
a thankless child,” he reflected as he picked up his hat. 

Better clear out before he said anything he would 
be sorry for. Why not pop up to the club and pick up 
a pound or two at bridge ? 

What Kate hinted was true. She was indispensable 
to the harvesting of that forty thousand, and things 
might become rather awkward if he put her back up. 

Oh, those women! How thankful he was that in 
the ordinary course of business he dealt with men ! 

Really one ought to pity the poor villain almost as 
much as a poor poet hunting for something to crib! 


CHAPTER III 


£ 


THERE seems to be a brisk demand for pity at the 
moment. 

The heroine could do with some of that Christian 
commodity as she sits with aching, stretched-out arms 
while Miss Mainwaring is winding off a skein of wool. 
And yet—why pity even a heroine when she is only 
doing her job? Why should Miss Mainwaring use the 


| ..backs of two chairs when she had a companion ? 


ash out that bit of pity, please, and peep instead 
into Janet’s mind as she sits there with her thumbs up. 

She is thinking about a young man, a subject that 
young women often do think about. Name, James 
Mainwaring ; profession, Poet (dishonest); address, 
Jermyn Street. And this is how she is thinking 
about him. 

Awfully nice eyes. I love that twinkle of his—but he 
really ought to take life a bit more seriously and not 
be quite so lazy and casual. Somebody ought to wake 
him up. Miss Mainwaring spoilt him—but then he 
spoilt her in return. All that nonsense about his poetry 
was really only done to please her and because he 
thought it a lark. And it was funny the way Jimmy 
did it. You couldn’t help laughing. . . . Hewasa 
dear. Andasstrongasstrong. It only wanted someone 
to take an interest in him, and then he would really 
do something. 

So mused Janet while performing the most un- 
interesting part of the operation of wool-winding. 
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And of course we, being so much older in wisdom and 
in sin, know well enough what it portends when a 
young lady thinks that a young man has nice eyes and 
is very strong and only wants someone to take an 
interest in him. But Janet didn’t know—at least she 
didn’t quite. 

She went on thinking about him, and then the door 
opened and there he was—the young dev—the young 
man she was thinking about. 

Somebody else followed him into the room. 

“Cheerio, Aunt Elizabeth! ” cried Jimmy breezily. 
“T’ve brought a friend with me. Mr. Archer Weston, 
the celebrated explorer !” 


2 


One hopes that every reader of this book is at this 
stage stricken speechless with wonder to find Archer W. 
being introduced into Miss Mainwaring’s house by 
Jimmy as a celebrated explorer. But nowadays readers 
are such a disappointing, sophisticated crowd, that 
perhaps it would be wiser to cease picturing the British 
Isles, America, and such countries as are covered by the 
Colonial Edition (if any) as agog with curiosity and 
excitement, and get on with the story. 


When Weston, pained at his daughter’s conduct, © 


arrived at the club Jimmy was already there. A 
fellow must do something to fill up a wet afternoon 
when he had visited his aunt the day before. As a 
matter of fact, Jimmy, living in rooms close by, took 
a good many of his meals in the club of which he and 
Archer W. happened both to be members. 

He smiled a welcome as Weston appeared. 

“Hallo! haven’t seen you for ages,” he cried. 

“ Been out of the country again,” explained Weston. 
“ Any chance of making up a four ?” 
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Jimmy looked round. The last time he had played 
Bridge with this fellow-member Weston’s luck had been 
perfectly uncanny. It had cost Jimmy four pounds 
two and three, and he had been waiting all these months 
for a chance to get a bit of it back again. 

But apparently to-day was not the day. There were 
no bridge players about. 

“Care for a game of billiards ?” suggested Jimmy 
alternatively. 

Weston shook his head. 

“Not my game,” he declared, for billiards is 
essentially a straight game. Nothing but sheer skill 
will put the pills where you want ’em ! 

Jimmy yawned. 

It was about a year ago that he had first made 
Weston’s acquaintance and fallen a victim to the 
personal charm that was part of his stock-in-trade. 

Somehow or other Jimmy had got it into his head 
that Weston was a distinguished traveller—an explorer- 
bird, always popping about all over the shop. As 
Jimmy was only in the club that afternoon because 
he had been unable to find a poem that would have 
justified him visiting his aunt (and her companion), it 
suddenly struck him that he might make use of this 
distinguished-looking exploring Johnny. 

Aunt Elizabeth liked Jimmy to bring his friends to 
the house. If he took Weston there Weston would 
talk to Aunt E. and give the blessed poetry a rest, and 
Jimmy could be civil to the companion. 

“T say, I’ve often wanted you to meet my aunt,” 
said Jimmy in his airy way. “Care to come along, as 
there ’s nothing doing here ?” 

“Delighted,” replied Weston, always ready to meet 
people, for one never knew where one would find a 
plump pigeon roosting. 
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And so the sentimental villain was introduced into 
Miss Mainwaring’s house as Mr. Archer Weston, the 
celebrated explorer, and after the general hand-shaking 
Jimmy straightened his tie preparatory to a nice 
téte-a-téte with the companion. 

But alas! Jimmy—if one may use one of those 
idioms in which Aunt Elizabeth’s nephew habitually 
clothed his thoughts—had unwittingly stepped on the 
banana skin. 

Aunt Elizabeth loathed explorers. If Jimmy had 
said missionary all would have been well, and Weston 
could certainly have been trusted to play up. But 
Jimmy had said explorer, and Miss Mainwaring was 
firmly convinced that all explorers were brutal beaters of 
poor benighted black men, whom they soaked in strong 
liquors when not engaged in kicking them to death. 

But Aunt Elizabeth was a lady, anda lady was never 
rude even to an undesirable visitor if she could help it. 
Also companions were engaged to make themselves 
useful. Tactfully, therefore, Miss Mainwaring proceeded 
to deal with the difficult and delicate situation her 
nephew had created. 

“Come over here and talk to me about your poetry, 
Jimmy,” she commanded her nephew, and turned to 
the new-comer with a smile. 

“ Are you interested in architecture, Mr. Weston ?” 
she inquired. 

“Very,” said Weston, with the polished manners of 
a villain of the first water, who, of course, always says 
what he thinks the person whom he intends to be his 
next victim wants him to say. 

“Then you’ll like talking to Miss Bristow,” said 
astute Miss Mainwaring. “Her father was quite a 
famous architect. He built Harrods and all sorts of 
churches, I understand.” 
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Jimmy’s face was a study. But there was nothing 
to be done. He joined his aunt and Weston joined 
Miss Bristow. 

“T’d much rather you told me about exploring,” 
said Janet with some embarrassment. “I don’t know 
anything about architecture, and my father wasn’t an 
architect. It’s all a mistake on Miss Mainwaring’s 
part. She’s deaf, you know, and she doesn’t like to 
admit it or be contradicted.” 

“ How amusing,” commented the celebrated explorer, 
who really didn’t know what else to say. 

He noticed how Janet’s eyes were straying to Jimmy 
and how Jimmy’s eyes were straying to Janet. He 
noticed everything, as a good villain always does. 
Little things that one observes have an astonishing 
way of unexpectedly coming in useful. 

“What was your father?” he asked easily. “I 
can’t think of any other profession that sounds like 
architect.” 

Janet’s blue eyes twinkled, and Weston’s bluer ones 
lit up in tribute to the sight. 

“T told her I could hardly recollect him,” explained 
Janet. “She turned hardly recollect into architect,” she 
rippled, “ Afraid I must have mumbled rather.” 

Weston joined her in her smile. 

“So your father died when you were a baby ?” he 
said, just to keep the conversational ball a-rolling. 

“No,” said Janet simply. There was something about 
this polished man of the world that invited confidences. 
“T don’t really know whether he is dead or alive. He 
left the country when I was three, and I’ve never 
heard from him or seen him since.” 

Weston’s blue eyes looked a little startled. 

Her father had left the country when she was three ! 
Dash it, this wasn’t exactly a habit of the English. 
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Daughters who were left by their fathers at the age of 
three weren’t as plentiful as motor busesin the Strand. 

“That ’s very strange, isn’t it?” he said, feeling 
that the matter ought to be investigated. 

“Very strange,” sighed Janet. “ You see, mother 
had just died. I believe it was on the day of her 
funeral that daddy disappeared. . . .” 

Outwardly Weston never turned a hair. The very 
first thing a first-class villain has to learn is to keep his 
hair on, even under the most tempestuous conditions. 

But . . . he wasn’t going to leave this matter 
where it was. 

“Sad, very sad,” he commented. “It must be a 
great worry to you, not knowing whether your father 
is dead or alive, rich or poor.” 

His tone grew even more sympathetic and con- 
fidential 

“T knock about the world a good deal, Miss Bristow. 
Tell me his Christian name. I might have met him by 
chance in some outlandish spot, you know.” 

“David,” said Janet gravely. “David Bristow.” 

Then she coloured a little. 

“It’s very good of you,” she murmured. “But I 
don’t think you can help. I—I’m afraid father must 
have changed his name. You see, he—he went away 
because of business troubles, I understand.” 

“Jumping Jupiter!” exclaimed Archer W. internally. 

Every detail fitted. 

Of course, it might be only a coincidence. There 
might be two little girls whose father’s businesses had 
gone to pot when they were three, and whose mothers 
had been buried on the day the defaulting daddies beat 
it, and whose daddies both rejoiced in the name of 
David. But it wasn’t likely. 

“ What part of London were you living in before you 
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came here ?” he asked boldly, for this had got to be 
seen through to the end. 

“ Brixton,” said Janet. 

Brixton! Ye gods! Dash it, there couldn’t, there 
simply couldn’t be two kids of three who had been 
left in Brixton by two fathers both named David, whose 
wives had been buried on the day they had to fly. 

“Tell me the address,” he said quietly, and by the 
quietness of his voice it was proved that he really 
was a villain in the first flights of that overcrowded 
profession. “I ought to know it. The unlikeliest 
things happen. Explorers penetrate into the strangest 
places. And it’s in the strangest places that missing 
| daddies are found. I ’ll make inquiries wherever I go. 
| What was his London address, my dear ?” 

“Martin Street, Brixton,” said Janet. “37 Martin 
Street. It really is very kind of you, Mr. Weston.” 
| “Not at all,” replied Archer W. “I find it most 

interesting.” 

_ She was the girl—the real Simon Pure—the orphan 
whose forty thousand would have been in his own 
possession at that moment if Kate hadn’t played the 
goat as women will! 

Suppose Jackson tumbled across the real heiress, as 
he, Weston, had ? 

Heavens, what a heart-breaking and trying world it 
was for a poor hard-working villain at times ! 

Sympathetically he glanced at his companion. 

“T’ll do what I can,” he murmured, “though of 
course I cannot promise anything. And listen, my 
dear. If I may venture to advise, I shouldn’t tell that 
story to anyone else if I were you. Your father 
evidently had his reasons for going away and keeping 
away. It might make things difficult for him, you 
understand, if—if, well, anyone was put on his track.” 
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Janet’s lips quivered. 

“Poor daddy!” she sighed. “Thank you, Mr. 
Weston. I—I don’t often talk about him, and as you 
think it unwise, I won’t do it again. Oh, I do wonder 
if you will ever find him for me.” 

“That remains to be seen,” he answered gravely. 
And Janet, for even a heroine can be misled, thought 
how kind and understanding he was. 

But Weston discovered that he must be off. The 
need for action was strong upon him. Possession was 
nine points of the Law, and all that mattered to 
gentlemen in the villainy line. What he had learned 
made it imperative that he should get hold of that 
money at the earliest possible moment. Delay was 
dangerous, and Kate would jolly well have to toe the 
line. 

“Oh, but won’t you stay to tea ?” exclaimed Miss 
Mainwaring politely as he interrupted her and Jimmy 
to shake hands. “It’s just coming in. Janet, ring, 
please.” 

“Sorry,” apologised Weston. “I must fly. Just 
remembered a most important piece of business that 
I must see to immediately.” 

“Jimmy,” said Aunt Elizabeth severely, : as the door 
closed behind the unwelcome guest. “ Never, never 
bring another explorer into this house. They all beat 
the poor natives. Now I know that man I shall have 
to be civil to him, of course, but remember, Jimmy— 
no more explorers, please !” 


3 
Jackson, on board ship, had told Weston the name 
of the hotel at which he intended to stay in London, 
but it had been no part of Archer W.’s plans to renew 
the acquaintanceship. Money was more to him than 
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friendship. If Fate had thrown him and Jackson 
together after Kate had played her part he was prepared 
to meet him as a one-time fellow-traveller and to treat 
Kate as a perfect stranger. But he did not propose 
to go out of his way to do it, for wise scoundrels do 
not run unnecessary risks. 

Circumstances, however, alter cases. The dis- 
concerting news that Archer W. had learned in Miss 
Mainwaring’s drawing-room made all the difference 

: and even while he was still palpitating with 
the shock his fertile brain had hit upon the line for 
him to take. 

On leaving Miss Mainwaring’s house he sent off a 
telegram. Then straight he went to Jackson’s hotel, 
and was overjoyed to find his man in. 

“Simply had to look you up, old man,” he cried as 
they shook hands. “Couldn’t forget that astonishing 
story you told me. Well, have you seen her ? What’s 
she like? Pretty, plain or downright ugly ?” 

“She ’s beautiful,” said the Scotsman. “The sort 
of girl who takes away the breath of a man just fresh 
from the wilds.” 

“Good ; and of course she was delighted to get the 
little present you had brought her ?” exclaimed Archer 
W. genially. “I congratulate you, Jackson, first on 
being an honest man when you could so safely have 
been the other thing, and secondly on finding that 
the lucky girl is someone who evidently appeals to 
you.” 

Jackson looked a trifle disconcerted. 

“T haven’t actually paid over the money, Weston,” 
he said slowly. “She’s the girl all right—at least, she 
said her father was named David Kite and he left 
her when she was three because his affairs had gone 


wrong —— 
3 . 
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“Jackson!” interrupted Archer W. on a note of 
horror. “You mean to tell me you’ve been to 37 
Barton Street a 

“Martin Street,” the other corrected him mechanically. 

“Martin Street, then. You’ve been there and 
found a girl there who answered all the particulars of 
your story and yet you haven’t made over to her her 
forty thousand pounds ?” 

“You see ” began Jackson, but was allowed to 
say no more. 

“T see that you are hesitating to part,” cried Archer 
W. sternly. “I see that you are paltering with 
temptation! Jackson, you brought me into this. I 
didn’t want to come into it. But now I am in it I 
cannot stand by and see injustice done. Old man, 
you ’re coming to 37 Barton or Marton Street, or what- 
ever the -name of the street is, and you ’re going to 
pay that money over to her in my presence !” 

He glanced round. 

“ Where ’s your hat ?” he cried. “The sooner you 've 
done it the better you ’Il feel.” 


4 


“But you ’ve got it wrong,” protested Jackson. 

Weston shook his head. 

“You have, man, I tell you! I took out my cheque 
book. I offered to pay. But the girl herself said I 
ought to wait a bit and make a few further inquiries.” 

“Shows she is honest, anyhow,” commented Weston, 
“But I’m disappointed in you, old man. I don’t 
mind telling you I took a great fancy to you on the 
ship. ‘Here’s a man as straight as a die, a man 
who can be depended on always to do the right thing,’ 
I said to myself. As you know, every day is a Sunday 
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to me, and a man like that is a man after my own heart. 
But you haven’t done the right thing, Jackson—you 
know you haven’t !” 

“T tell you, she herself suggested —— ” 

“You ought to have ignored that suggestion—and 
you know it. She’s the girl, isn’t she ?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Then what right have you to retain possession of 
a poor orphan’s windfall for a minute longer than is 
necessary ?” demanded Weston virtuously. 

Jackson reddened. 

“You ’ll make me angry in a minute,” he said. “ Man 
alive, you ’re talking as if I wanted to cheat the girl 
out of her fortune!” 

Weston shook an admonitory forefinger at him, 
looking very like a pink-cheeked parson as he did it. 

“You know perfectly well that you don’t like shelling 
out that money,” he lectured him. “It’s a pain to 
part with it, isn’t it now?” 

The anger lessened in the colonial Scotsman’s eyes. 
He looked away. 

“You jumped at it when the girl suggested a delay,” 
continued Archer W. “You were only too glad to 
put the payment off. That’s what’s frightening 
me, old man. Of course, it’s nothing to do with me, 
but I know what temptation is. I know howa good 
man’s better nature can be undermined by the insidious 
whispering of the other side of him. You ought to 
have paid up at once. Every hour you hesitate z 

“Oh, shut up!” interrupted Jackson, for there was 
enough truth behind the sermon to make him feel 
uncomfortable. He did not like parting. Had not 
his grandfather emigrated from the Granite City? 
He had been relieved when Miss Kite had proposed 
a delay in settling, and the thought had come to him 
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that if he went on delaying and they got engaged and 
then married he need never disturb his banking account 
at all. 

“ Allright,” he said reluctantly. “Comealong. Let’s 
go and get it over.” 

“Fine! ” said the good counsellor. “That’s the man 
I took a fancy to, talking! Oh, how glad I am that 
the thought came to me to look you up to-day! Shall 
we tell the hall-porter to get us a cab?” 

Arm in arm they went out to the taxi that had been 
summoned for them. 

“You tell him the address,” said Weston. “I never 
can remember the name of that street. Tartan Street, 
wasn’t it ?” 

“No, Martin Street,” grunted Jackson, as his 
companion got in first. 

Weston rubbed his hands together and smiled his 
own special seraphic smile as the taxi moved off. 

“This is going to be very exciting and interesting 
for me,” he observed happily. “On the ship I felt 
like a man who had had to go out before the end of a 
really exciting picture. Now I’m going to see the finish.” 

He nudged his companion gently in the ribs, 

“So you ’ve already begun to fall in love with her, 
have you ?” he chuckled. “ Jove, what a drama and 
a romance it all is.” 

“TI wouldna’ say I’m exactly in love with her,” 
replied Jackson with characteristic caution. “But I 
am certainly attracted.” 

“The best of luck, old man, the best of luck,” cried 
Weston. “Something tells me you have only to go 
in and win.” 

He shrugged his shoulders as a picture of Janet 
talking sadly about her father flashed for a moment 
before him. 
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“Poor little thing!” he sighed to himself, but he 
never thought of telling Jackson that it was to Janet 
he ought to pay the forty thousand pounds. 

There is a point beyond which even a sentimental 
villain cannot go. 

“Let me pay,” he volunteered when the taxi stopped 
outside No. 37. 

Jackson let him. 


5 


The telegram had been received and understood. 

“Bringing Jackson, don’t forget I am a stranger,” 
was the message, for a careful crook takes no more 
chances than he must. Probably his wife and daughter 
would have had wit enough to receive him as someone 
they had never seen before, but it was worth a bob 
to make sure. What was one shilling out of eight 
hundred thousand ? 

All was ready. 

_ His wife glanced at him. inquiringly as she admitted 
them. 

“My friend, Mr. Archer Weston,” Jackson introduced 
husband to wife. 

“Pleased to meet you,” said Archer W., offering his 
hand. 

Kate was seated in an easy-chair in the front room, 
and Weston’s eyes sparkled with pride as he was 
introduced to her. 

“ Jove, this girl of mine is a chip of the old block 
and then some!” he thought as they shook hands. 

Kate was wearing a black frock—mourning for her 
father! A neat touch that, and bound to make a 
great impression on Jackson. 

“She ll go far,” thought Archer W. as he waited 
for Jackson to open the ball. 
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Jackson cleared his throat. 

“TI am aware you didn’t expect me back so soon,” 
he said a trifle formally. “ But I’ve come to tell you 
that I’ve been thinking the matter over and I’m 
pairfectly satisfied.” 

“That ’s very naice of you,” murmured Kate as 
he paused before taking out his cheque book — which 
to him felt remarkably like taking out his back 
teeth. 

“That being so, the only thing to be done is to 
hand over to you, Miss Kite, the money your father 
wished you to have,” he observed, delaying the operation 
by using as many words as possible. 

The general, the dictator, the one in charge, the 
man whose brain had conceived and organised the whole 
affair beamed upon him from the background. 

As Jackson set pen to paper it was a very happy 
moment in a villain’s life. 

Weston’s bright-blue eyes watched the pen tracing the 
magical words “forty thousand pounds.” Hypnotised, 
they saw it write them in figures. Nothing in black 
and white had ever appealed to Archer W. one 
thousandth part as much as the four and the four 
noughts, to say nothing of the comma that came after 
the forty. 

With a brave smile Jackson handed the fruits of 
her father’s labours to Kate. 

“Thanks most aw’fly,” she murmured, with a dab at 
her eyes in tribute to her fictitious father’s memory. 

Aunt Mary sighed a loud sigh of relief. 

“It only remains for me to wish you good-bye, and 
express a hope that I may be allowed to come and 
see you again when you have had a little time to get 
over your loss,” said Jackson, heroically taking his 
eyes off the cheque in Kate’s hand. 
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Kate said she would be delated, which was how she 
pronounced delighted. 

“Come on, Weston,” said Jackson, moving toward 
the door. Why stay in a dental surgery any longer 
then one need ? 

He shook hands with Aunt Mary. 

“Tt isn’t good-bye, it’s au revoir,” he remarked ; 
and then, “ Come on, Weston,” he said again. 

Archer W. followed him with a tremendous effort. 
He found it almost as hard to leave that long narrow 
slip of paper as Jackson had found it to write upon it. 

But he was supposed to be a stranger in that house. 
Jackson had brought him, and he could not stay when 
Jackson went. 

In his turn he, too, shook hands with Aunt Mary 
and Miss Kite. 

“Be careful of that cheque,” he whispered to his 
daughter. “Ill be back in half an hour at latest.” 

It wasn’t going to take him longer than that to 
shake off the man he had compelled to do the right and 
proper thing. 

“You were right, Weston,” said Jackson, as they 
departed in another taxi. “I feel much better about 
it now it is done. It had to be.” 

He sighed. 

“They say a looker-on sees most of the game,” he 
went on. “Should you say, seeing us together, that 
she likes me, Weston ?” 

“ Well, of course I hadn’t much to go upon,” replied 
Archer W. “ But from what I could see I should say 
you ’ve got a chance.” 

“You noticed, I suppose, that I made it quite clear 
I intended to come back ?” inquired the Scotsman 
gravely. 

“Yes. That was a very clever manceuvre on your 


> 
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part,” declared Weston shamelessly. “I say, old man, 
I had no idea it was so late. I’ve just caught sight 
of a clock. Have to leave you, I’m afraid.” 

He shouted to the driver to stop. 

‘* Well, good-bye, see you again soon,” he cried as 
he got out. 

Jackson drove on, and Weston signalled to another 
taxi. 

What was a shilling out of seven hundred and ninety- 
nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine shillings ? 
Jackson had been shaken off, and the villain wanted 
to get home as soon as he could to finger that wonderful 
slip of paper, his biggest coup so far. 

What a day, what a day, what a wonderful crowded 
day it had been! Weston exulted as he pressed himself 
comfortable into the corner of his cab. 

How well he had managed it all. In what a masterly 
manner he had conducted the campaign. 

And jove, what a shock it had been to run up against 
the right girl in that unexpected way ! 

Poor little thing. He felt very sorry for Janet. It 
was rough luck that a charming girl like that should 
have to be done out of forty thousand pounds and be 
left to act as companion to a deaf old maid. Very 
rough luck. But of course it could not be helped. 

“I’m glad she and that idiot, young Mainwaring, 
are getting rather gone on one another,” reflected 
Archer W., as if that would help Janet to bear being 
robbed ! 

Generously he resolved that if ever he could put a 
good word in for her with Jimmy at the club he would. 

But personally he had no intention of visiting that 
house again. Miss Mainwaring couldn’t want him to 
come back any more than he didn’t want to go back, 
so to speak! Dangerous, that’s what the place was, 
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a dangerous area, and that pretty blue-eyed companion, 
so far as Archer W. was concerned, was a smouldering 
volcano ! 

However, all was well. Jackson didn’t know, and 
there was no reason why Jackson should ever know. 
The cheque had been extracted from him, the spoils 
of war had been secured, and soon Kate would lead 
the defeated into captivity. 

A good girl, Kate. Played up splendidly she had, 
in spite of the slips she had made earlier in the game. 
That black dress was a touch of genius. 

Archer W. rubbed his hands together gleefully. 

It was done! He’d got it, the forty thousand he 
had marked down as his own ever since the night when 
that simple-minded Scotch colonial had opened out 
about it on the boat. : 

“Jove, I have earned it, though I say it myself,” 
he muttered aloud as he mused on all that he had 
done to bring his scheme to this successful ending. 

Then the taxi stopped and he knocked at the door 
of No. 37. 

“Splendid, Mary, you were splendid!” he exclaimed, 
as his wife admitted him. 

He took her in his arms and kissed her, with the 
air of a general decorating a deserving subordinate. 

“Where ’s Kate ?” he cried. 

“Here I am,” said Kate herself from the doorway 
of the sitting-room. 

“ Kate, you were superb!” he beamed. “That black 
dress was a really bright thought. Where is it, Kate, 
where is it?” 

“The dress ?” she smiled. “ Why, I’m wearing it.” 

“The cheque, Kate, the cheque.” His tone rebuked 


her frivolity. 
“Oh, the cheque,” she said in her most aristocratic 
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drawl. “ You told me to be very careful of it, father, 
so I sent it to the bank in a registered envelope as 
soon as you had gone out.” 

She paused for a moment and looked him steadily 
in his bright blue eyes. 

“I’ve told them to open an account with it—in 
my name!” she said very, very distinctly. 


6 


“Clever—up to a point,” said Archer W., thought- 
fully. “You'll go far, Kate, very far. But you ’ve 
gone a bit too far this time, my dear.” Admiration 
shone in his blue eyes, admiration tinged with amuse- 
ment. 

“It’s a poor sort of crook who can be double-crossed 
by his own daughter,” he observed chattily. “You do 
your father an injustice, Kate. But all the same, I 
am tickled to death that you should have tried it 
on.” 

Kate glanced at him nervously. She was prepared 
fora row. A violent, furious scene would have found 
her unperturbed. The one thing she was not prepared 
for was chaff. 

The truth was that Archer W. was correct in what 
he had just declared. His daughter did do him an 
injustice in her mind. She thought of him as if he were 
in the second and not in the first rank of his profession. 
Indeed, in her anticipations of what might happen 
when she told him what she had done she almost 
put him into the third or fourth. 

A fourth-class villain would have dashed out her 
brains against the fender. A third-class would have 
seized her by the throat and kept his fingers there till 
she promised to give the money back. A second-class 
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would have stormed and pleaded and generally made 
a fine old fuss. But Weston was a practitioner of the 
first-class, a Harley-Street man among villains, so to 
speak. 

“The idea, of course, was to say good-bye to your 
mother and me, and set yourself up in the West End 
- with a furnished flat, a Rolls Royce and a lady’s maid— 
till Jackson proposed to you,” he purred. “ Not a bad 
programme, Kate, not at alla bad programme.” 

“It’s my money,” she interrupted defiantly. “The 
cheque was made out to me.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” her father agreed. 

“T got it out of him. You didn’t!” 

“Don’t shout, my dear.” 

He seemed almost bored with the subject. 

“T suppose you are going to-night ?” he inquired. 
“Tf so hadn’t you better get on with your packing ?” 

He held out his hand. 

“T’ll say good-bye, Kate, as I’m going to spend 
the evening at my club.” | 

She stared at him amazed. 

It was not what he said that frightened her, but the 
tone in which he said it. She had a sudden alarming 
feeling that he had something up his sleeve. 

“You—you ’re not going to get up to anything, are 
you ?” she faltered. 

“Oh, but of course I am,” he smiled, and moved 
towards the door. 

“What are you going to do ?” she demanded. 

“Naturally, if I can’t have the money myself I shall 
have to see that it goes to the young lady it rightfully 
belongs to,” he said calmly. 

“ You—you don’t know who she is!” 

“T found her this afternoon. That is why I rushed 


Jackson round.” 
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Kate laughed a trifle shrilly. 

“You must think I am a fool to be frightened by 
such a childish bit of bluff as that,” she scoffed, 
watching him. 

“I’m not worrying much as to whether you believe 
me or not,” he returned gently. “ What is worrying me 
is the awkward position you have placed me in as a 
father. Itis to take my thoughts off that that I propose 
to spend the evening playing a rubber or two.” 

Kate bit her lip. His manner, his astonishing 
composure, were alarming her more and more. 

“T’m fond of you, Kate,” he said softly. “ Never 
forget that. Even in spite of this little difference 
between us, I am still fond of you. I don’t a bit like 
the idea of sending my daughter to prison and turning 
King’s evidence — and your mother won’t like it 
either.” 

“ Rubbish !” she cried, trying to pull herself together. 

“It’s not rubbish, Kate. It is a real grief to me. 
My self-respect—my professional pride, if you like— 
insists that I shall not submit to being done in the eye 
by my own child—and yet my father’s heart shrinks 
from the thought of her in jail.” 

“You ’d never send me there! ” cried Kate loudly, 
because of the increasing uneasiness that was slowly 
creeping into her mind. “ You daren’t—you couldn’t !” 

“I wonder if you know your father as well as you 
think you do?” murmured Archer W. reflectively. 

Kate shivered. She was beginning to wonder that 
selfsame thing. Somehow, with her father there, this 
idea of hers did not seem as safe, clever and neat 
as it had seemed to her before he returned to hear 
about it. 

To. look at he was just the same urbane, polished, 
pink-cheeked gentleman, and not one loud or angry 
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word had escaped his lips. Yet the whole air of the 
room seemed to be palpitating with something sinister, 
uncanny, evilly powerful. The man himself was more 
threatening than his threat. That was what it came 
to. It was his personality that was mastering her, 
crushing her defiance as it wrapped itself about her, 
just as the boa-constrictor crushes the bones of the 
victim he is preparing for the banquet. 

She did not know whether she believed that he had 
found the right girl or not. She did not know whether 
she believed that he would revenge himself by sending 
his own daughter to prison or not. All she knew was 
that she was afraid of him, that she had underrated 
him, that he was too much for her. 

“T’ll tell you what,” she faltered. “ Well share. 
To-morrow morning I ’ll ——” 

“No, thank you, Kate,” he interrupted gently. “The 
scheme must either go through as I planned it or not 
at all. The idea was that I should take the forty 
thousand and you should have Jackson, to whom 
in due course—after marriage—you would explain that 
you had invested your windfall unwisely and _ lost 
the lot. I am sorry, but I am not prepared to agree 
to the slightest variation of that plan, my dear.” 

She bit her lip, this hard, shallow, unscrupulous, 
self-seeking girl, with her society accent and her social 
ambitions. 

“ All right,” she surrendered suddenly. “I give in. 
In the morning you shall have the cheque back.” 

“JT want it now—this minute!” said Archer W. 

* But—but . .<.°” 

“Oh, my dear, I never believed for a moment all 
that nonsense about your having put it into a registered 
envelope and sent it to the bank,” he smiled. “One 
doesn’t do that sort of thing with a cheque for forty 
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thousand pounds, when one hasn’t a banking account, 
Kate.” 

She flushed with humiliation. Slowly she turned her 
back, fished in her stocking, and handed him the cheque 
without a word. 

Archer W. looked at it to see that it was endorsed, 
and then put it in his pocket-book. 

“Tt was not a bad try-on, Kate, not at all bad fora 
first attempt,” he pronounced judicially. “But you 
still have a lot to learn, my dear, and you are a trifle 
weak in the greatest need of the game—nerve !” 

He patted her consolingly on the back. 

“You ’d got me—for an instant you’d absolutely 
got me cold!” he smiled. “ But never mind. You'll 
do better another time. Practice makes perfect. Only 
do, do always make sure that you know the real value 
of your own cards, my dear. . . . Talking about 
cards, I may as well go up to the club and play a few 
rubbers. Follow your luck while it’s in is my motto, 
Kate.” 

Beaming with self-satisfaction he sauntered gracefully 
out of the house. On arrival at the club he bestowed 
upon the commissionaire a smile so sweetly benevolent 
that that usually morose individual became bright 
and cheery for nine seconds. He then relapsed into 
his accustomed gloom. 

Weston’s luck was in all right that evening. Jimmy 
was one of the men he played with, and far from getting 
a bit of his own back, the evening cost Jimmy another 
three-ten. 

“You must have your revenge,” said Archer W. 
“What about to-morrow night ?” 

“Nothing doing,” replied James. “Shan’t be here. 
I’ve accepted an invitation to stay with a pal for a 
fortnight, and I can’t get out of it.” 
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“T get you,” said Archer W. “ You mean you don’t 
like going away from a certain very fascinating young 
lady, eh ? Don’t look surprised, my boy. I could see 
that your aunt didn’t care for me very much and that 
you did care for somebody else quite a bit. It’s a 
hobby of mine to keep my eyes open, and I con- 
gratulate you on your choice. Go in and win when 
you come back, my boy. Go in and win. Absence 
makes the heart grow fonder.” 

Archer W. held out his hand. 

He was very sorry for Janet. This, which was his 
lucky day, had been a very unlucky day for Miss 
Bristow. She had lost forty thousand pounds, poor 
child! Still, he had done what he could to make her 
happy—given this nice young juggins a push along the 
path of love which would lead him into her arms. 

Jimmy shook hands with him and wished him good 
night. 
| “A good sort, Weston, one of the best,” reflected 
| Jimmy. The reminder that absence makes the heart 
grow fonder had cheered him up no end. 


CHAPTER IV 


r 


A FORTNIGHT later Jimmy returned, having enjoyed 
himself. very much. No sighing, love-lorn swain, 
James Mainwaring. Being parted from his aunt’s 
companion didn’t diminish his appetite by a single 
second helping. But he did roll round to see Aunt E. 
(and Janet) on the very first afternoon that he was 
back. 

Knowing that it would be expected of him, he 
brought a poem with him. 

Hope springs eternal in the boyish breast, and 
Jimmy’s hope was that he would find his aunt in bed 
with one of her headaches, and have to put up with 
the companion. 

That hope, however, was one of those buds which 
only exist to be blighted. 

“ Jolly glad to see you looking so well, Aunt E.,” 
said Jimmy—falsely, but what would you? One 
can’t tell a rich maiden aunt of whom one is very fond 
and from whom one has great expectations that one 
is bitterly disappointed not to find her in bed in a 
darkened room with an eau-de-Cologne bandage about 
her brow. 

The necessary polite perjury duly committed, 
Jimmy shook hands with the companion, and told her, 
in response to a question, that he had had a topping 
time. 

“Did you write anything, Jimmy?” boomed 
Aunt E. “We’ve missed his poetry, haven’t we, 
Janet ?” 
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Janet said they had, which was perfectly true, 
though the meaning in her case was different from 
Miss Mainwaring’s. 

“TI did toss off one little bit of bilge,” said modest 
Jimmy, fishing a piece of paper out of his pocket. 
“ Standing on the shore, by the sea, you know, looking 
at the—er—waves, on the shore, by the sea, if you see 
what I mean, it—er—flashed into my mind, Aunt E. 


*** Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea ! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me,’ ”’ 


he read in a loud voice for Miss Mainwaring’s benefit. 

The thoughts that arose in him as he did it were 
that he felt a precious ass shouting out a lot of tosh 
like that at the top of his voice, and that Janet looked 
a perfect darling, holding her sides and trying not to 
laugh. But those were thoughts that his tongue did 
not utter. . 

“Very nice,” said Aunt Elizabeth. “Go on, dear.” 

Jimmy gave her another verse. 


“** © well for the fisherman’s boy, 
That he shouts with his sister at play ! 
O well for the sailor lad, 
That he sings in his boat on the bay !’”’ 


“What does that mean, Jimmy?” inquired his 
aunt. P 

“Blessed if I know,” said Jimmy promptly. 

“But—but you ought to know, dear!” protested 
his aunt. “It sounds rather nonsense to me.” 

“T can’t quite see myself where the fisherman’s boy 
and his sister and the sailor lad come in,” confessed 
Jimmy. “I—I just made it up as it came to me. 

E 
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Perhaps I’d better take the thing away and re-write 
it.” 

He thrust the manuscript back into his pocket. 

Confounded nuisance those poet fellows chucking 
in a lot of tosh that didn’t seem to have anything to 
do with anything. 

“Yes, Jimmy,” said Miss Mainwaring... “I can’t 
honestly say I think that one of your best efforts. 
The first verse is good, but I certainly think you ought 
to re-write the second. Do it to-night, dear, and come 
and read us the revised version to-morrow !” 

“Oh, help!” said Jimmy to himself. “That’s 
torn it!” 

Through trying to be obliging and accepting 
criticism in a meek spirit he had let himself in for 
original composition ! 

Aunt Elizabeth lowered her voice to what she 
always imagined to be a whisper. 

“ Jimmy, I’ve got something to say to you. I’ve 
. been thinking about you while you’ve been away, 
and it seems to me, Jimmy, that it’s time you settled 
down. I’ve got a new friend, and I want you to meet 
her, my boy.” 

Miss Mainwaring endeavoured to look arch. 


“She ’s very pretty, Jimmy, and appears to have - 


plenty of money. I like her immensely, and I am sure 
you will like her too. We have a great deal in common, 
and I want you to make a special effort to get on with 
her, Jimmy, for my sake. Her name is as pretty as 
she is—just the sort of musical name to appeal to a 
poet—Katherine Kite, Jimmy, Miss Katherine Kite. 
Isn't that sweet? And Katherine Mainwaring, though 
not quite so effective, goes very well.” 

Jimmy looked at Janet. 

“Oh, help!” he said to himself again, for he 
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knew his aunt, and a hint from Miss Mainwaring was 
as good as an order. The real meaning of these 
observations was, “You’ve got to marry Miss Kite, 
young fellow-my-lad, or you’ll never get a penny 
from me!” 

A dashed sight worse than salt? this was . 


Miss Mainwaring rose. 
“T am sorry I cannot stop,” she said. 
Jimmy was glad she could not stop. 
“T’ve got to go out,” she explained. 
Jimmy was glad she had got to go out. 
“ Janet isn’t coming with me. She can give you 
some tea.” 
Jimmy was glad about both these things—in a 
miserable sort of way. 
Politely he rose to open the door for the matchmaker 
. the bomb dropper . . . the destroyer of all 
the pleasure of a chap’s return after he had been ages 
away from the light and the sun and the warmth. 
“Tell him some more about dear Katherine,” Miss 


- Mainwaring boomed in one of her whispers in Janet’s 


ear as she went past her. “I want to do all I can to 
hurry things up, Janet. You never know. I may 
not be long for this world. I’m getting on, and I’ve 
set my heart on the match.” 

Jimmy closed the door behind her, and came and 
stood in front of Janet. 

“Who is this female person, this Kite creature ? ” 
he demanded savagely. 

“A perfect cat!” was Janet’s unexpected response. 

A queer look came into Jimmy’s eyes. 

“You don’t like her?” he questioned. 
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“No,” said Janet, ‘I do not,” and her tone was 
so decided that Jimmy looked like a man who could 
hardly believe the wonderful things that were happening 
before him. 

“Tell me about her. How did Aunt E. get hold 
of her?” he asked. 

“In a way, it was all my fault,” said Janet. “I 
criticised Miss Mainwaring’s hats. I told her straight 
out that it was a pity she made herself look such a 
sketch, and implored her to let me take her to a good 
shop and get her a decent one.” 

“And didn’t she fire you?” gasped Jimmy, aghast 
at the terrible danger his darling had run. 

“No. I think she rather liked it, liked someone 
to take an interest in how she looked,” explained 
Janet. “Anyhow, we went to Laetitia’s—that ’s one 
of the best hat shops in London, you know—and 
while we were there this Miss Kite was there too.” 

“That ’s where they met, is it ?” exclaimed Jimmy, 
admiring the flash of indignation that had come back 
into Janet’s eyes. 

“Yes. Miss Mainwaring is rather difficult, as you 
know. She said I could choose her a hat, but when 
we got there of course she did all the choosing.” 

“Just like her,” grinned Jimmy. “But where 
does the K. K. person come in?” he asked, relapsing 
into gloom. 

“Your aunt was trying on a hat that she had taken 
a fancy to. It was much too young for her, and I was 
choking her off it when this K. K. person, as you call 
her, noticed your aunt as she stood before a mirror, 
admiring herself, with that most unbecoming hat on 
her head. ‘ Just look at that old guy over there!’ 
I distinctly heard Miss Kite say to the girl who was 
serving her. ‘ Doesn’t she look a freak in that hat?’ 
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‘Hush!’ replied the assistant. ‘That’s the rich Miss 
Mainwaring and the other is her companion. The old 
lady is as deaf as a post, but the companion will hear 
you. The companion had heard her,” said Janet 
grimly. “And the companion heard her go on to ask 
all sorts of questions about your aunt.” 

“Well?” said Jimmy, as she paused. 

He liked her to be so bitter about the girl his aunt 
wanted to force down his throat—loved it. 

“Having found out that Miss Mainwaring was a 
much more important person than she looked, she 
came over to us,” Janet went on. “‘ Excuse me,’ she 
said, ‘ but what a charming hat, and how well it suits 
you!’ Just as I was persuading your aunt to take it 
off!” 

“Sucking up to her, eh?” commented Jimmy. 
“Exactly,” snapped Janet, and he loved to hear 
| the bite in her dear voice. 

i} “Of course, Miss Mainwaring was delighted, and 
she bought the hat!” Janet continued. “And then— 
would you believe it >—the creature actually began to 
flatter your aunt upon her wonderful taste, and said 
she would be obliged if Miss Mainwaring would help 
her choose a hat for herself! As you’re only a man, 
perhaps you don’t know that that’s about the greatest 
compliment one woman can pay to another,” cried 
Janet, in a voice that trembled with indignation. 
) “And, of course, your aunt’s taste—well, it isn’t!” 
| she added. 

Jimmy nodded. 

“JT suppose the idea . . .” he began, but Janet cut 
him short. 
“The idea was to worm her way into your aunt’s 
| house,” she said bitterly. “That’s the sort of person 


_ this K. K. person is.” 
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She seemed to like that name for her rival, thought 
Jimmy delightedly. 

“Aunt E. is a rotten judge of character,” said the 
young man who thought Archer W. such a good sort. 

“She is!” said Janet. “Miss Kite had tea with us 
in Laetitia’s restaurant, and was invited to call. She 
called, and was asked to come again. She’s been here 
nearly every day since you’ve been away, and your 
aunt thinks her charming. But she isn’t. She’s only 
using Miss Mainwaring for her own ends, and says the 
most dreadfully rude things to her which she knows 
your aunt will misunderstand—and then looks at 
me!” 

“What a charming young lady!” commented 
Jimmy, overjoyed at the way the young lady who was 
really charming was working herself up. 

“She’s the cattiest cat I have ever met!” cried 
Janet. “ What I simply can’t stand about her is the 
way she talks to me about your aunt. She will abuse 
her to me and take it for granted that I agree with 
her.” 

“Cheek!” said Jimmy. 

“ Awful cheek!” agreed Janet. “You and I can 
abuse Miss Mainwaring to each other, because you ’re | 
in the family and I’m in her service, and we know 
what she’s like and don’t mean any harm or want 
anything out of her,” she said all in a breath. “But 
this K. K. person has no right to abuse her hostess and 
make fun of her, and come to me and call her an old 
frump and a deaf old fool and an obstinate pig-headed 
old maid, and ask me how I can possibly put up with 
her!” 

“Rather not!” said Jimmy. “As you say, it’s 
different for us, but she’s an outsider.” 

“When I snub her,” cried Janet, loyal to her salt, 
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“she won’t believe I mean it. ‘ All right,’ she says, ‘I 
understand, my dear. You’ve got your bread and 
butter to think about.’ Oh, she makes me mad, the 
way she treats your aunt and the things she says to 
me about her! And the worst of it is, Miss Mainwaring 
has a rave on her. She thinks she is so sweet and 
womanly, and she won’t hear a word against her,” 
Janet ended in another paroxysm of perfectly delightful 
anger and contempt. 

Jimmy smiled. 

He was feeling much better about things now. 

His aunt’s unexpected ultimatum had been a 
shock, but now that he had heard Janet on the subject 
of the lady his aunt wanted him to marry he realised 
the truth of the saying that it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good. 

“Don’t you worry,” he said earnestly. “I’d 
sooner Aunt Elizabeth cut me off with a shilling than 
marry a creature like that.” 

He came a little nearer. 

For a fortnight he had been thinking about Janet, 
on and off, meal times barred. On the golf links and 
in the sea he had carried her vision ever before him. 
Once even her face had put him off his stroke and made 
him spoil a most promising break at billiards during 
an after-dinner game with his host. 

Hence the blow his aunt’s ultimatum had been 
to him, but hence, also, the overwhelming joy Janet’s 
dismay and indignation against her rival had been as 
well. 

Brought things to a head, that ultimatum had. 
Jimmy felt almost grateful to Miss K. K. She had 
shown him how much Janet cared! 

“Nothing shall ever induce me to marry her,” 
cried Jimmy. “I don’t care, Janet. I know I’ma 
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lazy young devil, but I could work no doubt if I had 
to. I’d rather starve, honestly I would—I’d rather 
starve or go into an office than give you up!” 

Janet raised her eyebrows. She opened her mouth, 
but Jimmy gave her no time to say anything. 

He was off, and nothing could stop him. Dear 
little Janet’s mind must be put at rest. 

Janet must be shown clearly and definitely that 
she need not be afraid of Miss Kite. 

Janet must be made to understand that the man 
who loved her was not the sort of fellow to be bullied 
by a deaf maiden aunt with money to leave. 

“Steadfast and true,” that was Jimmy’s new 
motto, now this amazing thing had happened to his 
heart. 

He was up against it, but he was going up against 
it like a man. 

Janet need have no uneasiness about him! 

“Nothing shall ever part us!” declared Jimmy, 
with unexpected eloquence. “Love comes before 
money and before everything. Trust me, Janet. 
Don’t doubt me. Don’t torture yourself with thinking 
that I’ll allow anyone to interfere. I could never, 
never be happy with a creature like Miss Kite, even if 
I had all the money in the world with her.” 

That ought to do it, thought Jimmy, as his voice 
died away. That ought to reassure the little darling, 
and show her the sort of fellow he was when roused. 

He looked at her, and was surprised to see her 
looking—well, odd. Sort of confused and distressed 
and shy and uncertain all at once. 

He waited for her to speak, and then at last, as 
she did not say anything, he decided that he had 
better get on with the good work. 

He could see what was in her mind, bless her. 
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But he wasn’t going to have any of that nonsense. 

No. 

Rather not ! 

The sooner he made her understand that the 
better. Masterful, that was what he must be— 
masterful and loving. 

“It’s no good your starting any of that self- 
sacrificing rubbish with me,” declared Jimmy, warming 
to the job. “I don’t care if I am giving up a fortune 
for you. I don’t care two hoots about it! Your little 
finger is worth twenty times as much as Aunt Elizabeth 
has to leave, all told!” 

He seized her hand, and promptly Janet drew it 
away. 

Ah! Going to make trouble, was she? thought 
Jimmy, and felt more masterful and determined than 
ever. 

“Do you hear, Janet?” he cried. “I am not going 
to allow you to give me up because you cannot bear 
the thought of my being cut out of Aunt Elizabeth’s 
will on your account! I won’t have it. I simply 
refuse to hear of it. You’re to stop thinking such a 
thing at once.” 

Masterfully, masterfully and lovingly he gazed at 
her dear, shy face, all rosy red. 

“We love each other,” he said passionately, “and 
that’s all that matters. Nothing, nothing in this 
world or the next shall ever come between us.” 

Again he paused, again he waited for her to 
speak. 

Surely, he thought, he had made his position 
clear? Surely she would not worry any more about 
this K. K. person ? 

But Janet was silent. 

Shyly she glanced at him and then shyly looked 
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away, as if she were still in a difficulty in spite of all 
his brave words. 

He repeated his impassioned declaration. 

“ Janet, nothing, I tell you, nothing shall ever snap 
the bond between us!” he cried, and then at last she 
found her tongue. 

“ But—but there isn’t any bond between us!” she 
faltered. 

It took him a second to take it in, but when he got 
it, oh, the change that came over James Mainwaring, 
the masterful lover who thought the world well lost for 
love ! 

His eyes goggled. His cheeks went a dull brick red. 

There wasn’t anything between them! Never until 
this scene had begun had a single word of love-making 
to her passed his lips. He had thought about her. He 
had adored her from afar. But he hadn’t told her so! 

And yet . . . Carried away by the shock of Aunt 
Elizabeth’s ultimatum he had been behaving and 
talking as if he were Janet’s accepted lover ! 

Oh, help! How he had misunderstood! Her 
indignation against Miss Kite had not been inspired 
by jealousy of a rival but by loyalty to her employer. 

What an ass she must think him! What a priceless, 
conceited ass! Talking to her like that! 

What could he say? What could he do? 

It seemed to Jimmy, so brave and so masterful 
two minutes ago, that there was only one thing to be 
done—and he did it. 

He fled. 


CHAPTER V 
I ? 


GLoom, please—deep, dark, heart-rending gloom! 

Something terrible has happened. 

A young man has lost his only hope of happiness. 

A bright youthful faith that the world is not such 
a bad old place after all has disappeared. 

A cheery smile has vanished, and all seems black. 

Jimmy’s love affair has gone wrong. 

For eighty-two hours he has chewed the cud of his 
sorrows, or so he thinks. But the impartial historian 
feels bound to record that Jimmy has slept as well as 
usual, though it is admitted that each night he has 
dropped off on a sigh of despair and greeted each new 
day on awakening with a groan. 

Never, it seemed to James, had a fellow been in 
such a mess or so hemmed about with disagreeables. 

Aunt Elizabeth’s house was closed to him. For one 
thing, she would expect him, next time he turned up, 
to come with an original verse in place of the one she 
had condemned ; for another, she had marked down a 
young lady for him to marry; and for a third, Janet 
was domiciled under that roof as her companion. 

The first and the second were bad, but it was 
number three that was the snag of snags. 

Janet, for whose sake he had scaled the topmost 
peak of assinine sublimity; Janet, to whom he had 
talked as if they had been engaged for a fortnight, when 
never a word of love had passed between them—what 
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could she think of him except that he was the silliest 
fool with the biggest nerve that had ever been born ? 

Never, never could he look her in the lovely face 
again! Mistaking loyalty to her employer for love for 
himself, he had torn his reputation beyond repair, put 
the lid on his hopes of happiness beyond hope of ever 
taking it off again ! 

Oh, help! 

There are some things that even an angel could not 
be expected to overlook or forgive. 

Weary of his own company, depressed at the dulness 
of the ghastly, Janet-less future he could see stretching 
in front of him, Jimmy left his rooms to stroll aimlessly 
about the West End. A fellow had to fill up his heart- 
broken days somehow . . . and this was the fourth. 
A wight so unhappy was hardly likely to live long, but 
at the lowest computation, unless he had the luck to 
develop some insidious disease, Jimmy estimated that 
there would be between eight and nine thousand more 
of such days before him. 

“Hallo, young man, what are you looking so merry 
and bright about?” a friendly voice exclaimed 
presently in his ear. 

Jimmy found himself confronting that charming, 
sympathetic adviser of his, Mr. Archer Weston. 

Glumly he shook hands with him. 

“Meet Mr. Robert Jackson, a friend of mine from 
the colonies.” Archer W. introduced his companion. 

Jimmy shook hands with Jackson even more glumly 
than with Weston. 

“ Another explorer ?” he inquired, doing his best to 
be a little gentleman in spite of his load of grief. 

“No, no,” smiled Archer W. “A prospector who has 
just sold a nice little platinum mine _ 

Jimmy winced. Janet wore at her throat a rather 
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natty little platinum brooch. Perhaps the metal it was 
made of had come out of the very mine this man had 
sold. Like rubbing salt into an open wound, it was, 
to hear the word platinum. 

“ Love-affair going strong ?” cried Weston. “Is that 
why you’re looking so bucked ?” 

He was genuinely interested in Jimmy’s love affair, 
for Archer W. was.a villain with a conscience. He liked 
to know that those he had robbed were happy. 

jimmy glanced at him reproachfully. He had taken 
Archer W.’s remark about his being merry and bright 
for veiled and kindly sympathy with his obvious misery, 
tactfully put. But Weston’s second inquiry made him 
suspicious. 

“Splendid!” Archer W. went on. “ Didn’t I tell you 
that absence makes the heart grow fonder? So you’ve 
pulled it off? That ’s why you’re looking like a beam 
of joy in the pink?” 

A beam ofjoy . .. Jimmy! 

In the pink . . . Jimmy! 

And once he had thought this celebrated explorer a 
clever, knowledgeable chap ! 

Jimmy glanced at Jackson. Perfect stranger though 
he was, surely Jackson must perceive what a cruel and 
ridiculous mistake his companion was making, and feel 
downright disgusted with him ? 

“It’s a great event in a man’s life to have proposed 
and been accepted,” observed the semi-Scotsman, 
seeing that something was expected of him by his 
friend’s friend. 

Jimmy sighed. Heavens, what a couple of blind, 
obtuse bats ! 

“T never felt more like a walking funeral in my 
life,” he burst out. 

Jackson glanced at Weston, who had obligingly 
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undertaken to show him a few of the sights of London 
Town; and his manner was that of a gentleman of 
Aberdonian descent, uncertain whether or not there was 
a joke in the offing. He had his laugh in leash, so to 
speak, ready to let it go directly Archer W. gave the 
lead. 

“Can’t you recognise a broken heart when you see 
one?” demanded Jimmy indignantly. “Merry and 
bright! Me! Why, for four nights I have hardly 
slept a wink.” 

He had begun to talk, and could not stop. Lovers 
seldom can, and Jimmy had always had a penchant 
for discussing his private affairs with all and sundry. 

“T’ve lost her,” he wailed. “There isn’t a more 
miserable man in allthe world thanIam. It’s hopeless, 
absolutely hopeless. She ’ll never, never look at me 
again. It’s finished for good and all.” 

“Tam awfully sorry to hear this,” exclaimed Weston, 
really distressed, because he had a sort of idea in his 
mind that he was giving Jimmy to Janet in exchange 
for her forty thousand pounds. 

Jimmy turned to Jackson. 

“He’s seen her, so he knows what this means to 
me,” he went on tragically, unmasking his heart in the 
middle of Piccadilly pavement, just outside a world- 
famous drapery establishment where the crowd is 
always thickest. 

“She ’s absolutely the finest girl that was ever made,” 
he cried, eager to make Jackson understand. “ Her 
eyes are blue, like Weston’s—but a nicer blue, of 
course. Oh, the nicest possible blue! Her hair’s the 
sort that—that makes you think of cornfields, only a 
cornfield on the dark side. She’s got a figure like an 
angel, and a smile that just shakes you up all over and 
makes you feel funny inside. There ’s nothing like her, 
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I tell you, nothing like her, anywhere! And I ’ve lost 
her! Good heavens, I forgot to tell you about her 
ankles. They ’re dreams, perfect dreams. And I’ve 
ruined my chances with her—ruined ’em for good 
end-all -,..-~.” 

“Tf at first you don’t succeed . . .” began Weston, 
but was allowed to go no further. 

“No good, I tell you,” groaned Jimmy, heedless 
of the obstruction he was causing to anxious visitors 
from the suburbs eager to gaze into those fascinating 
windows. “There’s no hope for me. It’s all over!” 

And that was the moment that Janet herself came 
out of the nearest doorway of the shop with whose 
business broken-hearted Jimmy was interfering. 


2 


Janet’s eyes fell upon the little group on the pavement 
in front of the window where the pyjamas were. The 
backs of two of the men were towards her. The third 
man faced her, and at the sight of him Janet smiled 
and promptly hurried up to shake his hand. 

She was delighted to meet again by chance the 
celebrated explorer who had so kindly promised to 
try to find her father for her. 

“Mr. Weston!” she exclaimed, and three men 
jumped. 

Jimmy reddened, Jackson stared, and Weston paled 
a little, all on account of that delightful bundle of 
femininity that had suddenly descended upon them, 

For some moments nobody spoke. 

Blushing Jimmy glanced at the neat little parcel 
in her hand and thought a bitter thought. 
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“ Shows how little she cares! She can go out and buy 
finery only four days after !” 

Weston sucked in his underlip. This was the one 
girl in the world with whom he personally never 
wanted to have anything more to do, and whom he was 
particularly anxious that Jackson should never meet! 
And now he would have to introduce them. Couldn’t 
possibly get out of it! 

Jackson continued to stare. Something had happened 
to Jackson. One glance at this radiant maiden had 
made him feel like a piece of very soft iron in the 
presence of a very strong magnet. Nothing quite like 
it had ever happened to him before. Miss Kite had 
met with his approval. The notion of uniting his 
forty thousand with Miss Kite’s forty thousand had 
appealed to his common sense, and Miss Kite’s looks 
had made a considerable impression upon him. But 
this experience was different, this was unique, something 
that took a man’s breath away and left him just staring, 
staring and wondering what was the matter with him. 
. Janet glanced from one to the other of them, her 
woman’s intuition conscious of various undercurrents, 
and her mind considerably perturbed on her own 
account. 

This was the first time she had seen Jimmy since 
his almost incredible blunder. Naturally, in the 
circumstances, she felt shy at meeting him in the 
presence of strangers, and rather regretted her grateful, 
impulsive rush up to Archer W., who regretted it 
still more. 

However, the situation had to be dealt with, and 
Janet pulled herself together. 

“How are you, Mr. Mainwaring?” she said to 
Jimmy. 

“ Quite well, thank you,” replied Jimmy, and became 
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as dumb as a fish . . . to her. But he whispered 
dramatically into Jackson’s ear: “That’s the girl 
—the girl herself—so now perhaps you’ll understand 
how I feel”—the while Weston was putting off making 
the necessary introduction in the hope that Jimmy 
would take her away ! 

Jackson looked as if Jimmy’s whisper was as balm 
to a troubled soul. 

“Introduce me,” he said to Weston, tactfully sparing 
Jimmy, but thankful that by his own showing Jimmy 
was well out of the running. 

Archer W. nerved hiniself for the effort. It was 
dangerous, very dangerous, making Jackson and Miss 
Bristow known to each other. But it had to be. 

“ Miss Bristow, Mr. Jackson ; Jackson, Miss Bristow,” 
he said, purposely making the introduction as brief as 

possible. 

| They shook hands, and at the touch of her little 
fingers Jackson shivered with a new, till then unknown 
| delight. : 

| Jimmy, in the background, started at the look which 
came into the colonial’s face. 

_ “Well, Iam afraid we must be off,” exclaimed Archer 
W. anxious to remove Jackson from the danger zone. 
“ Good-bye, Miss Bristow.” 

He lifted his hat, and an inspiration flashed into 
Jackson’s mind. 

He ought to have been thinking about K. K. and the 
forty thousand pounds he imagined she still possessed, 
but instead he was thinking about Miss Bristow. 
| She won’t like my going off with Weston and leaving 
‘her with a man she has definitely refused to marry, he 
reflected. Here’s my chance to do her a service and 
to get to know her better. 

“Do let me carry that for you,” he exclaimed, and 
F 
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as he spoke he took Janet’s parcel from her hand. “I 
can’t bear to see a woman carrying things,” he declared. 
“ And as Lam at a loose end, I shall be only too pleased 
to act as your unpaid porter,” he added with pawky 
humour. 

Janet smiled. Jimmy standing there, glowering and 
glooming, was making things very difficult for her. 
She welcomed the stranger’s intervention, therefore, 
though it plainly surprised her a little. 

“Thank you very much,” she said, and then uttered 
a general “ good-bye” to Weston and Jimmy. 

Silently, each occupied with his own thoughts, they 
watched her walk away with Robert Jackson. 

“T believe that idiot has fallen in love with her at 
sight,” mused miserable James. “I wonder what he ‘ll 
say toher. . . . I wonder how far he will have got 
into her good graces by the time he has seen her home ? 
She must like him, or she would never have let him carry 
that thing for her. Lord, what a world, what a world!” 

Archer W. found the sight of them together equally 
displeasing, and felt as alarmed as Jimmy the miserable. 
From Archer’s point of view this was the very worst 
thing that could have happened. There was nothing 
subtle about Robert Jackson, and Archer W. was only 
too well aware of what had happened to him. . 

Supposing Miss Bristow talked about her father to 
Jackson? They would have to talk about something, 
and when she heard that Jackson had spent most of 
his life in the wilds, what more natural than that she 
should . . . Good Heavens, something simply 
must be done about this! 

Archer W., the man of action, turned to his dis- 
consolate young friend, anxious, this time, to do himself 
a good turn as well as Jimmy. 

“ Mainwaring,” he said sharply, “don’t stand there 
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and let another man walk off with your girl! That 


fellow ’s gone on her. Go after them and cook his 


_ goose for him—quick, man, quick !” 


3 


“Tt’s no good,” said Jimmy, refusing to run. 

“Nonsense,” snapped Archer W. “What is a 
woman’s ‘no’? Strike while the iron is hot, my boy.” 

“But the iron is cold,” said Jimmy. “Freezing, in 
fact.” 

“Rubbish. Have another go at her! It’s dogged 
as does it, I tell you, Mainwaring. Anyway, don’t let 
another man, even if he is a friend of mine, get in the 
thin end of the wedge.” 

Jimmy shrugged his shoulders, an act which went 
strangely with one of his athletic appearance, but 
which showed how very gloomy he was feeling about 
things. . 

“You don’t understand,” he said, almost morosely. 


“T’ve torn it, I tell you. So long.” 


Abruptly he marched off, in the opposite direction 


‘to that which Janet and Jackson had taken. 


Very slowly and carefully Archer W. lit a cigar. 
It was an expensive cigar, the sort of cigar which a wise 
man—unless in a moment of mental distress—would 
only smoke reclining in a comfortable chair after a 
good dinner. But even villains have their feelings 
and their weaknesses, and Archer W. was distinctly 
perturbed. 

He didn’t like the look of things. He did not like 
the look of things a little bit. 

As a father, he sternly disapproved of Robert 
Jackson running after another girl in this sudden and 
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ridiculous way. Robert Jackson was the man he had 
promised Kate as a husband in reward for her services 
in extracting forty thousand pounds from Robert 
Jackson’s pocket. Had he not given Kate a whole 
thousand pounds for herself with which to bait the 
hook ? 

As a villain he disliked the business still more. For 
Janet and Jackson to associate was too dangerous 
altogether. A chance word from either of them might 
lead to all becoming known. The situation was too 
volcanic for Archer W.’s taste. 

Besides, it annoyed him to have his plans interfered 
with. He wanted Jackson to marry Kate, and he 
wanted Miss Bristow to marry young Mainwaring, 
so that his mind could be quite at rest about the 
money ‘Janet’s father had left behind him. 

That was a nice, neat, gentlemanly plan with no 
untidy ends about it, and a plan, moreover, that would 
make a hard-working crook, if not absolutely safe, at. 
any rate as safe as a crook could hope to be. Even 
supposing the worst happened, no man could send 
his father-in-law to prison, especially if his own wife 
were involved in the affair. 

Frowningly, Archer W. puffed at his cigar as he 
strode slowly along Piccadilly. 

Something had got to be done, and since that idiot, 
young Mainwaring, refused to do anything, Kate had 
better make the next move, 

For prudence’ sake, Archer W. was living at his club. 
Since there was no knowing when Jackson might turn 
up at 37 Martin Street, it seemed wiser. that Archer W. 
should not reside there. 

He turned into a Post Office and sent Kate a 
telegram :— 

“Robert angling elsewhere. Get busy. Father.” 
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One can fall in love, but it takes two to make it. 

That is an axiom whose truth Jackson realised as 
he marched along at Janet’s side, carrying her little 
green paper parcel. 

She gave him not the slightest opening; she gave 
him, indeed, only half her mind. The other half was 
occupied with the gloomy young man from whom she 
had permitted her cavalier to rescue her. 

Silly Jimmy! Ridiculous Jimmy! What had 
become of his slang? Where was his winsome smile ? 
Of course, it was awful cheek for him to have taken it 
for granted that she was in love with him... . 

“TI beg your pardon ?” she exclaimed, realising that 
Jackson had said something and was expecting a reply. 

“T was asking when I might see you again,” said her 

escort. 
“We cross here,” said Janet. 

They crossed. 

“Tf you’re not doing anything to-morrow,” 
murmured the infatuated colonial. 

“T probably shall be,” replied Janet. “ You see, I 
am Miss Mainwaring’s companion, and her engagements 
are my engagements.” 

It was a trifle crushing and was meant to be so. 
Janet did not wish this Mr. Jackson to “think 
anything” because she had allowed him to carry a 
parcel weighing fourteen ounces in order to put an 
end to an embarrassing situation. 

But the race that Jackson sprang from is a difficult 
race to crush. 

“ T suppose you have some time to yourself, though ? ” 


he inquired hopefully. 
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“Heaps,” said Janet, with delightful vagueness, as 
they reached Miss Mainwaring’s door. 

She took her parcel. 

“ Thanks so much,” she said, with a really ravishing 
smile. “Good-bye,” and mounted the steps to the 
front door. 

It opened as if by magic, and Jackson had not 
replaced his hat upon his sandy head before it closed 
behind her. 


: 


se can’t think what has become of Jimmy,” 
complained Miss Mainwaring, as Janet entered the 
drawing-room. “ Miss Kite has just gone, and I am so 
anxious for him to meet her.” 

“T came across him in Piccadilly,” said Janet. 

“You saw him crossing Piccadilly?” cried Miss 
Mainwaring. “I wish you had run after him, Janet; 
but there, I suppose you were afraid of being run 
over. The traffic is really very bad nowadays. Remind 
me to ring up if he doesn’t come to-morrow, and to 
ask him how he is getting on with that poem he 
promised to re-write for me.” 

Janet with a smile said she would, for she was 
very interested to see what sort of a job Jimmy would 
make of that task ! 

Poor Jimmy, she thought, as she went on up to her 
room. With the threat of Miss K. K. and the poem 
both hanging over his head he really was having 
rather a thin time. 

Janet decided she would be nice to him next 
time he came, and try to help him to forget that 
absurd and Jimmy-like blunder of which he had been 
guilty. 
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jackson, meanwhile, had returned to his hotel in a 
somewhat troubled frame of mind. 

If all the pity has not been used up, perhaps an 
ounce or two could be spared for this tortured colonial 
of Aberdonian descent. 

Thrift and romance are uncomfortable bed-fellows. 

Forty thousand pounds is forty thousand pounds, 
and when one is already “attracted” to the lady in 
possession of the same it does seem hard that one 
should fall in love at first sight with a girl who 
obviously has only a companion’s salary to bless 
herself with. 

Yet there it was. The incredible had happened to 
Robert Jackson. 

“That’s the only girl for me,” he told himself, 
as he sat in the lounge of his hotel waiting for 
dinner. 

It was a pity, a great pity, Miss Bristow hadn’t 
got the forty thousand pounds, but it could not be 
helped. If Miss Bristow had turned out to be his dead 
partner's daughter now . . . but she hadn't. 

“Aye, that’s the girl for me,” he muttered again, 
and congratulated himself that she was free, and had 
definitely turned down the young man who had talked 
so eloquently about her only that afternoon. 

And then it dawned upon Jackson that no 
arrangement had been made for him to see her again. 

A simple, sturdy soul, he went to the telephone 
booth and asked for the directory. Strike while the 
iron is hot, was his motto, whatever might be 
Jimmy’s. 

He knew her employer’s name and address. A 
brief search gave him the number, and two minutes 
later he was in conversation with the young lady who 
had so completely upset his Aberdonian equilibrium. 
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“It’s Robert Jackson speaking,” he said into the 
mouthpiece. 

“Oh!” Janet’s voice came back to him, though her 
start of surprise was hidden from his eyes. “ Yes?” 
she inquired a trifle frostily. 

“We didna fix up that appointment after all,” 
remarked Jackson indiscreetly. 

“No,” said Janet. “We didn’t. Good-bye.” 

And she rang off. 

Cheek, she thought. How dare this Mr. Jackson 
pester her in this outrageous way. Well, perhaps he 
would understand now that—that 

Janet frowned uneasily. Had she been too abrupt 
with him? she wondered. Wasn’t it, perhaps, just a 
shade suburban and prudish to bite off his head in this 
rather rude way? 

He was very nice looking, and one could not have 
too many friends. Perhaps he meant no harm. He 
was a colonial, and everyone knew their manners 
were very free and easy, and he had carried her 
parcel. 

It was nice to have people take a fancy to one .. . 
After all, what greater compliment could any man pay 
a woman than to want to see her again? 

“TI wish I hadn’t done it,” thought Janet, but could 
not ring him up and say so because she had no idea 
from where he had ’phoned. 


6 


Jackson took his rebuff with philosophic calm. 

“That settles it,” he said to himself as he replaced 
the telephone receiver. “She doesn’t like me, and 
she doesn’t want to see me again.” 
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No other interpretation could be placed upon the 
matter. 

“Ah, weel,” he murmured, meaning that romance 
had been kicked out of bed and thrift had it all to 
itself again. 

Romance had been strangled at birth, and Kate 
Kite’s forty thousand could now come home and roost 
with his forty thousand. . 

“She ’s a very fine-looking girl, and I always meant 
to marry her if we got on together,” he told himself 
as he went to bed. 

But it was of someone with blue eyes and golden 
hair and a biting little voice that he dreamed. 

A man cannot help his dreams, though he can be 
sensible when he wakes up. 

Jackson was sensible. 

“T’ll go and call on Miss Kite,” he decided while he 
shaved. 

Then he discovered that that was not going to be 
necessary. . 

The hall-porter brought him a card announcing that 
Miss Kite was going to call upon him at three-fifteen 
that afternoon. 

Kate had received her father’s wire—it was awaiting 
her on her return from Miss Mainwaring’s—and 
decided to get busy, as instructed. All father had 
given her for her share in the business he could never 
have pulled off without her was a thousand pounds, 
and when that was gone, if she had not hooked her 
forty-thousand-pound fish, she would have to go back 
again to the office life she found so distasteful. 

Very carefully, therefore, she made a _ most 
captivating toilet. Arrayed in a most becoming set 
of brand new clothes and the very latest thing in hats, 
she drove in a taxi to Jackson’s hotel. 
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She was out for blood, out to kill, out to show him 
that she was somebody well worth his attention. 
After all, he was only a simple-minded colonial, fresh 
from the wilds, and it ought not to be difficult to 
impress him ! 

Besides, her luck was in. Recently she had made 
friends with a deaf old fool who was quite a little 
somebody in Society and lived in Mayfair. 

When Mr. Jackson saw that she was really friendly 
with people of that kind, what could he do but swallow 
the hook ? 

Jackson received her with a welcoming smile. 

His mind was made up. Away with such follies as 
penniless companions and idle dreams. He was for 
common sense and another forty thousand pounds. 

Perhaps there was a taste of sour grapes in his 
decision, but he tried not to be aware of it. Looking 
at Kate’s smile and Kate’s stylish clothes, and listening 
to her aristocratic southern accent, he decided that 
she was a wife of whom any man might well be 
proud. 

“T want to take you out to tea,” she informed him, 
“You don’t know many people in London, do you, 
Mr. Jackson? As you’ve been so good to me and 
were poor father’s partner, I feel that I really ought to 
introduce you to someone with influence who could 
help you to get to know the kind of people who might 
be useful to you.” 

“That ’s very kind of you,” he answered. 

“I hope you understand about my not being in 
mourning any longer,” said Kate demurely. “ Aunt 
Mary pointed out to me how absurd it was to wear 
black when poor dear father has been dead so much 
longer than the six months.” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” he agreed. 
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“I’ve kept a taxi,” said Kate. “So, if you’re 
ready. 

He was ready. He followed her out and ushered 
her in. 

“The man knows where to go,” she smiled, and he 
got in beside her wondering whether it would be too 
soon to take her hand, or if he had better wait till the 
visit was over. 

While he was still revolving the point the taxi 
stopped. 

Gallantly Jackson paid the two and sixpence indicated 
by the clock, while Kate knocked at a door that seemed 
strangely familiar to him. 

The door opened, and he hurried up the steps after 
her. 

Exactly one minute later he found himself in Miss 
Mainwaring’s drawing-room, face to face with the 
young lady who had snubbed him on the telephone, 
and whom he had determined to put out of his life for 
forty thousand pounds.. 


CHAPTER VI 


I 


ONE imagines a moth who has already lost an antenna 
or two vowing in the safe cool darkness that nothing 
will ever induce him to go near the candle again. 
But the next time he finds himself in the presence of 
that bright, alluring flame . . . bang goes forty 
thousand pounds ! 

Nothing more need be said about Robert Jackson for 
the moment. His psychological reaction to the situation 
in which Archer W.’s daughter had placed him is 
obvious as Irish stew in a maisonette. Aberdonian 
ancestry notwithstanding, directly he saw Janet again 
prudence vanished, and the fact that twice forty is 
eighty (in thousands) ceased to count. 

Janet’s attitude is much more interesting, and 
considerably more complicated. 

In the first place Janet was already a little regretful 
of the way she had snubbed the good-looking, 
sandy-haired gentleman who had so kindly carried her 
fourteen-ounce parcel. 

In the second she was aware that he had fallen head 
over ears in love with her, which—in her eyes—could 
hardly be counted against him for unrighteousness. 

In the third she had decided that if ever they did 
meet again she would be nice to him to “ make up” 
—which was also what she had decided to be to Jimmy 
about his amazing blunder. 

And in the fourth it was Miss Kite who had brought 
Robert Jackson to Miss Mainwaring’s house. 


g2 
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Janet disliked Miss Kite. Even a heroine does not 
have to like everybody. Of course, Janet might have 
said to herself: ‘‘ Anyone who can be friends with 
such a creature as this K. K. person can never be a 
friend of mine.” But there are two ways of looking at 
everything except income tax, and what Janet said to 
herself was, “‘ It’s a shame that this handsome, simple- 
minded, rich young colonial should fall a victim to that 
spider.” 

And so, to save him, to show him the way out of the 
web, she was even nicer to Robert Jackson than she 
had meant to be. 

She welcomed him as an old friend, and Miss Kite 
grasped in a flash the full meaning of her father’s 
mysterious wire . . . and wished she had brought 
her fish to any other pond. 

The position was really rather hard upon Miss Kite. 
Officially she was Miss Mainwaring’s friend. For 
business reasons she had professed a great fascination 
for Miss Mainwaring’s society, and the result was that 
she found Jackson turned over to the companion while 
she herself was expected to sit there and listen to her 
hostess, and look pleased about it. 

“Tt’s enough to make a cat swear,” reflected Miss 
Kite appropriately enough. “I’ve got to put up 
with this deaf old frump while that penniless artful 
hussy is making eyes at my fish and trying to hook 
him.” 

She had brought Jackson there in order to impress 
him, and there was no doubt, from the expression on 
his face, that he was very much impressed—with Miss 
Mainwaring’s companion.” 

“Poacher! I always knew that girl was a hypocrite,” 
reflected Miss Kite, resentful that Janet had steadfastly 
refused to join in poking fun at the old maid who 
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employed her, and infuriated at the way Janet was 
entertaining the other guest. 

“First chance I get to say something against her 
I’ll lose her her job!” decided Miss Kite, while Miss 
Mainwaring droned on and kept her prisoner at her side. 

It was about missionaries that the old maid was 
talking. Missionaries! Miss K. K. was expected to 
listen to a lecture about mission work in the South Seas, 
while under her very eyes that cunning companion was 
setting her cap at the innocent and prosperous colonial, 
whom Archer W. had presented to his daughter as 
payment for her services in the coup the Weston family 
had worked so successfully together. 

“Oh, go to Bath and wallow in vexation, you prosy 
old bore!” she muttered. 

Miss Mainwaring beamed upon her delightedly. 

“The path to salvation!” she exclaimed. “ Yes, yes, 
my dear. Row for the shore—a sweet, touching hymn,” 
and off she went again. 

“TI wish to goodness you were dumb as well as deaf,” 
said Miss Kite savagely, only to be rewarded with 
another smile. 

“T didn’t quite catch that,” said Miss Mainwaring. 
“ You said something about a house of faith, my 
dear ?” 

Miss Kite’s eyes sparkled with spiteful merriment. 
The chief reason why Janet hated her was that she made 
a habit of saying things which Miss Mainwaring would 
misunderstand, and then expected Janet to smile at the 
way her employer was making a fool of herself. 

However, on this occasion Miss Kite was saved from 
continuing to exercise her sardonic humour in order to 
extract what comfort she could from an unpleasant 
situation, by the opening of the door. 

Two men entered the room, and Janet’s téte-a-téte 
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with Jackson and K. K.’s with Miss Mainwaring came 
of necessity to an end. 

“ Jimmy !” exclaimed Aunt Elizabeth. 

“Mr. Weston! How delightful to meet you again,” 
drawled Miss Kite. 

Archer W. shook hands with his daughter as if he 
had only seen her once before. 

Jimmy, suffering an embrace from his affectionate 
aunt, glanced ruefully at Jackson and the strange lady 
who was also present, and wondered why the blazes all 
London wanted to come crowding into Aunt Elizabeth’s 
drawing-roon on the afternoon when he had particularly 
desired to find only Miss Mainwaring and her companion 
there. 

Janet smiled at him, but the effect—on Jimmy—of 
the smile was marred by the realisation that she had 
also been smiling at Jackson when Jimmy and Weston 
blew in. 

Miss Mainwaring released her nephew with an 
unexpected abruptness that almost threw him off his 
balance, and frowned. 

She had become conscious of the identity of the friend 
her nephew had brought with him. It was that 
celebrated explorer whom she was convinced never 
came near a native without kicking him to death or 
giving him a bottle of gin for a thousand pounds’ worth 
of elephant’s tusks. 

“ Jimmy,” she exclaimed, in one of her reproachful 
reverberating whispers, “I distinctly told you you were 
never to bring that man here again.” 

“Good Lord!” gasped her nephew, “so you did. 
Sorry, aunt. I quite forgot.” 

The room, in fact, was full of undercurrents, and the 
situation was so complicated that a few explanations 
had better be made at once. 
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What was Jimmy doing there in the presence of the 
companion he had told the world he could never possibly 
look in the face again? Why had Weston allowed 
himself to be brought to the house whose roof sheltered 
a young lady he was convinced it was better for him 
to avoid ? 

No prize is offered for the solution of Jimmy’s 
appearance. 

Having said he could never, never face Janet again, 
of course he just had to. A line of poetry, which the 
pseudo poet had not yet come across—or he would 
promptly have appropriated it—justifies love -lorn 
Jimmy all right. “ Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast.” 

But what about Weston ? Why should a competent, 
self-respecting villain have gone back on himself in 
this surprising way ? 

It was his kind heart that was the cause of his 
unprofessional conduct. 

Jimmy had appealed to him, at their club, to totter 
round to Miss Mainwaring’s with him, and engage the 
old lady in conversation while the broken-hearted one 
had a shot at seeing if he could not put things right 
with Miss Bristow. . 

“T’man ass!” said Jimmy, who had quite forgotten 
his aunt’s distaste for celebrated explorers. “You 
were right, old man, in the advice you gave me the 
other day. I ought to try again. . . . I must try 
again, or life will be all lemons for me, and extremely 
decayed lemons at that.” 

It was an appeal that Archer W. could not resist. 
There was a strong vein of sentiment intertwined with 
his villainy. He liked this young idiot, and the way 
he put it to himself was this : 

“I’ve twisted that girl out of forty thousand of the 
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best, and it ’s up to me, therefore, to do what I can to 
make her and this young mug happy, even if it’s a 
bit risky chipping in. If I trot round with him and 
hold the old girl in conversation while he tells the 
young one the tale, my conscience—if he works the 
oracle—need never know another qualm. I shall have 
done her a service worth infinitely more than a paltry 
forty thou. What’s mere gold to a life of happiness 
and love?” 

Allis now clear. . . . 

No, One moment. One more explanation. Janet 
demands a few words. 

Ten minutes tée-a-téte with Robert Jackson before 
Jimmy and Weston had appeared had resulted in 
Janet discovering that she liked her new friend very 

“much. His downrightness, his sterling simplicity, his 
smile, his steady eyes, and the way he parted his sandy 
hair, all appealed to her. The really smart new suit 
he was wearing—cut by a West End snip to whom 
Weston had recommended’ Jackson instead of paying 
his own bill—gave him an air of distinction, and the 
reverent devotion with which he listened to her lightest 
word was another good mark in Jackson’s favour. 

And now we really can get on. 

“Kate, dear, this is my nephew, Mr. James 
Mainwaring,” said Aunt Elizabeth. “ Jimmy, this is 
Miss Kite. I have been so anxious for you to 
meet.” 

They shook hands, and then Weston, who had been 
quietly sizing up the situation and wondering where 
Archer W. came in, as was his way, decided to 
interpose. 

He had gathered from his conversation with Janet, ~ 
when he had promised to find her father for her, why 
Miss Mainwaring disapproved of him, and thought it as 
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well to put himself right with her. One never knew. 
Miss Mainwaring was rich and influential as well as 
deaf, and an efficient villain must never miss a 
chance. 

“Every day is a Sunday to me,” he trotted out his 
slogan. “Ask my friend, Jackson. I make no excuse, 
therefore, Miss Mainwaring, for asking you if you would 
care to subscribe to a fund I am raising to provide 
comforts for the poor blacks in a region I am the first 
white man to have trod.” 

To make sure that she should not miss his meaning 
he put his mouth close to her ear—after a quick glance 
round to see that the rest of the company were absorbed 
in their own affairs. 

They were. Quietly they had played a little game of 
general post without the old lady observing it. Kate 
had gravitated to Jackson to undo Janet’s sorcery, and 
Jimmy had flown to Janet to try to make his peace 
with her. 

Eloquently Weston made up a story about the 
habits and the customs of the benighted heathens he 
was supposed to have discovered, and Miss Mainwaring 
listened enthralled. 

“T ought to have known that my nephew would never. 
have brought anyone but a perfect gentleman to my 
house,” she told herself, and suddenly—just as Jimmy 
had started to get going—her voice rang out in an 
order to her companion. 

“ Janet, take my keys and get me a five-pound note 
out of the top drawer in my desk,” she cried. 

Dutifully Janet hurried away to do her bidding. 

“ Jimmy, come over here and talk to Miss Kite and 
me,” the autocratic old lady commanded, for, like her 
new friend Archer W., when she had made a plan she 
did not lightly give it up. 
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Janet returned with the five-pound note. 

“For your poor black friends,” said Miss Mainwaring, 
handing it to the explorer, whom she was now convinced 
explored with a Bible instead of a bottle of gin in his 
tail pocket, not knowing that explorers wear tunics, 
which have no tail pockets. 

Weston thanked her. All was grist that came to his 
mill. 

“I promise you good use shall be made of it,” he 
smiled, and then added, for the benefit of the company 
at large, “Miss Mainwaring has kindly insisted on 
subscribing to a fund for which I am collecting.” 

Jackson looked away, as if he feared he might also 
be asked for a subscription. 

Kate also looked away, to hide her amusement, for 
she and her father were the only two who knew the 
good use Archer W. would make of that fiver. 

Miss Mainwaring beamed upon all her guests 
collectively. 

It seemed to her that the time had come for her to 
show off the nephew of whom she was so proud, and 
who she was specially anxious should make a good 
impression on Miss Kite. 

“ Jimmy ’s a poet,” she announced. 

“Oh, chuck it, Aunt E.!” protested the blushing 
James. 

“T am sure you would all be very interested if he 
read us ‘some of his work,” continued Miss Mainwaring. 

“No, no,” protested Jimmy hastily. “Really, Aunt 

“He brought me a little poem of his the other day,” 
went on the old lady, unheeding him. “I thought the 
first verse was very good, but I didn’t care for the 
second, and told him to go away and re-write 


” 


it —— 
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“T say, aunt,” broke in her nephew hastily. “Sorry 
and all that, but I’ve got to bolt. Just remembered 
an important —— ” 

But he was too confused to speak loudly, and Miss 
Mainwaring never heard a word. 

She came out of the reverie of recollection into which 
she had fallen. 

“T’ve remembered it,” she cried. “ ‘ Break, break, 
break, on thy something shore, O sea "—or was it stones, 
Jimmy? ‘I would that my tongue could utter the 
thoughts that arise in me?’ That’s it. Now recite 
the new verse I told you to write in place of the one 
I did not care for!” 

Jackson leaned forward. 

“Excuse me,” he said, with the cold accuracy of a 
gentleman of northern ancestry, “but your nephew 
never wrote that. That’s Tennyson, and if your 
nephew says he wrote it he’s an impostor !” 


This is a world of human beings, not angels, and 
Robert Jackson was in love. He had not missed the 
way the fellow who, by his own admission, was out of 
the running, had rushed to Janet’s side directly he had 
had an opportunity to get there. Nor had he missed 
the look which had come into Janet’s eyes when Jimmy 
reached his destination. 

Hence the quiet satisfaction with which Robert 
Jackson proceeded to drop a brick on the poet’s halting 
feet. A fellow who couldn’t take “no” for an answer 
deserved to have such an impudent piece of plagiarism 
shown up, reflected Jackson. 
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“It’s not his at all. It’s Tennyson’s,” he repeated 
challengingly. — 

Aunt Elizabeth sat up stiffly in her chair. 

Janet blushed for Jimmy’s sake. 

Jimmy blushed even more deeply for his own. But 
at the same time his eyes twinkled a little. The 
predicament had its humorous side. 

Weston and his daughter glanced at each other with 
the air of bewildered spectators, wondering what would 
happen next. 

“You are mistaken, Mr. Jackson,” said Miss 
Mainwaring, in a voice as stiff as her back. “My 
nephew is the author of those lines.” 

“No,” replied Jackson sturdily, “Tennyson. Every- 
one knows it. I learned it at school.” 

Miss Mainwaring glanced at Jimmy, and Jackson 
turned to his friend Archer W. The man to whom 
every day was a Sunday would, Jackson felt sure, be 
only too willing to assist him in bowling out a literary 
thief. 

“You must know it too, Weston,” he cried. “ Tell 
Miss Mainwaring that I am right.” 

But. . . honour among thieves. No self- 
respecting villain will ever give another away at the 
time, though he will probably make use of his knowledge 
later on when opportunity arises. 

Smilingly Archer W. shook his head. . 

“Poetry ’s not my line,” he declared. “ Perhaps they 
both wrote it,” he suggested helpfully. “I seem to 
have heard of such a thing ——” 

“Hoots, man, that’s absurd!” broke in Jackson. 
“Those are Tennyson’s very words. It’s no’ a 
coincidence—it ’s a deliberate theft.” 

He was getting his back up. All’s fair in love and 
war, and if he could make this fellow, who had already 
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been refused, look mean and ridiculous in Janet’s 
bright blue eyes so much the better for his own 
chances, he reflected. 

“TI say he’s an impostor!” he cried, pointing an 
accusing finger at Jimmy. “I don’t believe he could 
write a line of poetry if he tried!” 

“ Another bull’s-eye,” muttered Jimmy to himself, 
with an appreciative grin at Janet. 

As far as Jimmy could see, the only thing to be done 
was toown up. Jackson, confound him, had blown the 
gaff. Poor old Aunt E. would be very disappointed, 
thought Jimmy, but for himself he was not too sorry 
it had happened. Poetry-pinching was getting a bit of 
a strain. But what got Jimmy’s goat was the fact that 
he had apparently got to make a public confession of 
his little dodge to make his aunt happy. He resented 
Jackson’s intrusion into his private affairs. 

“Well?” said his aunt in her coldest voice. 

“He’s right,” said Jimmy. “ Tennyson is the author 
of that tosh, not me.” 

The stiffness went out of Aunt Elizabeth’s back. 
Visibly she sank down in her chair. 

Jimmy, the apple of her eye—Jimmy, the nephew of 
whom she was so proud and whose literary abilities 
had afforded her so much delight, was a fraud—a 
self-confessed, deceiving robber of other men’s good 
things ! 

“You see, aunt,” floundered Jimmy, touched by the 
sight of her collapse—and then suddenly found the 
words taken out of his mouth. 

“You don’t understand, Miss Mainwaring,” cried 
Janet in her clearest voice. “ What Jimmy means is 
that he never told you those verses were his. He—he 
said at the time that he hadn’t written anything lately, 
but had come across some lines of Tennyson’s that 
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appealed to him. And he read them out to you, just 
as he had copied them down. But—but you were very 
deaf that day, Miss Mainwaring hi 

Aunt Elizabeth began to stiffen again in her 
chair. 

“Tt was one of your bad days,” continued Janet, 
and Jimmy held his breath. 

She was lying for him—lying for him, and risking 
her job! 

He trembled for her as he had never trembled for 
himself. 

“Vou ave deaf, you know, though you won’t admit 
it, and you fly into a rage if you are contradicted,” 
continued Janet. “ Your nephew did his best, but you 
would ——” 

“ That will do, Miss Bristow, thank you,” broke in 
Miss Mainwaring. 

She swallowed with visible annoyance. But she was 
a just old thing, according to her lights. 

This girl, who had dared to say straight out that 
her hearing was defective, had at the same time brought 
her a great relief, and cleared her beloved nephew of 
the charge that had been levelled against him. One 
had to remember that, before one yielded to one’s 
inclination to dismiss her on the spot. 

Weston, tactful as all good villains with an eye on 
the main chance ought to be, jumped at the opportunity 
to put in a good word for Jimmy, while Miss Mainwaring 
hesitated. 

“ That clears the whole matter up most satisfactorily,” 
he smiled. “ After Miss Bristow’s explanation no more 
need be said!” 

Archer W.’s bill for that good turn would be sent in 
to Jimmy later on! 

Miss Mainwaring nodded. 
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“TI trust you are satisfied, Mr. Jackson,” she said 
to the gentleman who had caused the disturbance. 

“ Perfectly,” he replied, and Aunt Elizabeth turned 
to her nephew. 

“I hope this will be a lesson to you to speak up in 
future, and not to mumble,” she said severely. 
“However, as Mr. Weston remarks, no more need 
be said. I am not deaf if people will only speak 
distinctly.” 

“Right O, Aunt E.,” mumbled Jimmy. “Sorry and 
all that.” 

He was saved. Janet had saved him. Janet had 
lied for him, in spite of the way he had put his foot in 
it the other day. 

A good egg that, an excellent and most promising 
egg ! 

Miss Mainwaring hastened to change the subject. 

“I’ve been thinking about what Mr. Weston was 
telling me of the poor heathens in whom he takes so 
kind an interest,” she said to the company at large. 
Evidently Archer W. had made a great impression on 
her, as a villain in the first flight certainly ought to 
when he tries! 

“ [have subscribed to his fund, and I think you ought 
all to subscribe as well,” she went on. 

Jackson frowned. 

“It’s good work Mr. Weston is engaged upon, and 
I feel we ought all to support it,” said Miss Mainwaring. 
“Mr. Jackson, I make no excuse for begging in such a 
splendid cause. How much will you give me for our 
mutual friend’s fund ?” 

Archer W. beamed upon the assembly with twinkling 
blueeyes . . . after one of them had winked quickly 
at Kate. 


“I'll give you a fiver,” cried Miss Kite, understanding 
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that wink as a promise that she would get her money 
back. 

“T told you that girl had a good heart, that she 
was one in a thousand, Jimmy,” commented Miss 
Mainwaring in one of her deafening whispers. 

Slowly Jackson extracted his pocket-book. 

Dash it, he had to make a good impression on 
the companion, hadn’t he, Aberdonian ancestry 
notwithstanding ? 

“Why didn’t you tell me about this fund of yours 
before ?” he asked, as he counted out five one-pound 
notes. 

“Your turn was coming, friend,” replied Weston 
humorously. > . 

“Jimmy,” said Miss Mainwaring, “what are you 
going to give?” 

“A quid,” said Jimmy, feeling like a man with a 
pistol at his head. 

“Two, Jimmy,” said his aunt severely. 

“Very well.” ; 

He handed two pounds over, and thought a little 
ruefully that Weston was turning out quite an expensive 
card to know ! 

“ Miss Bristow ?” said Miss Mainwaring . . .-and 
the sentimental Archer W. frowned. 

He was delighted that his hostess should milk the 
others for him, but the companion who had unwittingly 
presented him with forty thousand pounds had already 
done her share ! 

“Ten shillings,” said Janet. “I cannot afford any 
more.” 

Weston took her ten-shilling note. He had to. But 
he decided that it was up to him to do something big 
and striking for her in return. 

He had come there to play gooseberry, but touched 
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by that pathetic ten bob he determined to play deus 
ex machina instead. 

With seventeen pounds ten in his pocket—quite a 
nice little afternoon’s work, even if five quid had got 
to go back to Kate—he took Janet aside. 

He was going to earn his forty thousand pounds and 
ten shillings by putting in a few good words for 
Jimmy. 

“You know, Miss Bristow, I think young Mainwaring 
is one of the finest young fellows I have ever met,” he 
said in his most fatherly tone. 

“Do you?” said Janet, in that cool, delightful voice 
of hers. 

“T do. And of course he will have heaps of money 
when his old aunt dies,” smiled Weston. 

“Will he?” said Janet. 

Weston nodded. 

“Tf one old enough to be your father—for whom, 
by the way, I haven’t forgotten my promise to look 
out,” said Weston gently—“if one old enough to be 
your missing father may be permitted to say so, my 
dear, I think it was rather a mistake for you to turn 
our young friend down.” 

Janet’s blue eyes became a little frosty. 

“But—but I haven’t ——” she began, and was 
allowed to say no more. 

Even a first-class villain must make a slip now and 
then. Anxiety to ease his conscience and to feel that 
he had given Janet something worth more than the 
forty thousand pounds ten he had stolen from her, 
made Archer W. a little less astute than usual. 

“ He is still head over ears in love with you,” he cut 
in. “The least sign of encouragement on your part 
would bring him to your feet again, my dear. It’s a 
serious matter to refuse a good man’s love, and when 
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he is a young man with such excellent prospects, and 
you yourself are forced to earn your living in so 
difficult a position, surely, surely it would only be 
wise for you to—er—drop him a hint.” 

He patted her arm. 

“You ll forgive me, I know, but ever since I learned 
your sad, sad story I’ve been longing to see you 
comfortably settled, Miss Bristow. Think it over, think 
it over,” he finished hastily, as Miss Mainwaring called 
to him to supply her with some more information about 
the mythical heathens he had, with so much profit to 
himself, taken under his wing. 

Janet marched out of the room. 

Her eyes were very bright and her little fists were 
clenched. 

She was furious, simply furious with both Jimmy 
and his friend, but mainly with Jimmy. 

In the first place she was angry with Jimmy for 
confiding in Weston at all. Surely anyone who had 
made the mistake, the humiliating blunder that 
Jimmy had made, ought to have had the sense to 
keep it to himself? > 

In the second place she was angry with Jimmy for 
using Weston as his ambassador; for it seemed to 
her that the only possible explanation of Weston’s 
interference must be that Jimmy had sent him to do 
the wooing he had not the pluck to do for himself. 

And in the third place she was angriest of all that 
Jimmy’s prospects of inheriting his aunt’s money 
should have been held out to her as an inducement to 
forgive him for having made such an utter fool of 
himself the other day. 

That was an insult, a downright insult. As if it 
were not bad enough to be talked about and to have 
one who was practically a stranger sent to her to 
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discuss her most private affairs, she had to be insulted 
into the bargain. 

Deep, deep bit Janet’s finger-nails into her palms, 
while fire flashed in her lovely blue eyes. 

And Jimmy, held in conversation by Miss Kite and 
his aunt, suddenly became aware that Janet was no 
longer in the room. 

He rose. 

Ah! here was his chance, the chance he had come 
for and been cheated out of all the afternoon—the 
opportunity to have a few words alone with her, and 
clear up that dreadful mess he had made the other 
day. And thank her—from a heart that was bursting 
with gratitude—for the splendid way she had lied on 
his behalf. 

Boldly he marched out of the room. 

Never mind if Aunt E. was angry or not. He was 
going to find Janet and thank her and put things right. 
Weston, Miss Kite and Aunt Elizabeth too could go 
to blazes for all he cared ! 

He opened the door of the dining-room. 

Ah! There she was, standing by the window looking 
out into the garden. 

Very softly he closed the door. 

“Janet, Janet, dear,” he whispered, and Janet 
turned. 


Poor Sunny Jim! 

“Tf you have tears, prepare to shed them now.” 

Better for hopeful James if he had tried to tickle a 
tiger at the Zoo ten minutes before feeding-time, safer 
for him if he had run across Piccadilly Circus at midday 
with his eyes shut, than that he should have approached 
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Janet at that particular moment! Our brand of 
heroine is of the spirited, high-stepping variety. Go 
next door if you want the milk-and-water, prunes and 
prisms type! 

Janet was annoyed, not to Say exasperated. In 
other words, she had her dander up; and when a 
young lady has gone off the deep end a wise young 
man goes and swims somewhere else. 

But Jimmy was not a wise young man. Jimmy 
was just a blind and grateful idiot, firmly grasping, as 
usual, the sticky end of the stick. 

“Janet, Janet dear,” said Jimmy from a glowing 
heart. 

He smiled at her sunnily. 

“T say, it was topping of you to get me out of that 
hole,” he blundered on. “Simply topping, Janet!” 

He imagined things were going well for him. 

“You ’re a brick!” he cried. “I never expected 
you ‘d stand up for me like that, after the goat I made 
of myself the other day. One of the best, one of the 
_ very best, that’s what you are, Janet, old thing !” 

There came a cold snap, a sudden drop in the 
temperature. 

“Miss Bristow is my name, Mr. Mainwaring,” said 
a frosty voice. 

Jimmy gave himself a metaphorical kick. 

“Tsay, what a priceless ass I am!” he exclaimed. 

Janet’s manner indicated no desire to contradict 
him. 

“Been and gone and done it again,” he went on. 
“T seem doomed to be a bit previous, what? You see, 
I always think of you as Janet ——” 

“Is that so?” 

She made those three little words sound like an 
Arctic blizzard, 
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“The only way I wish you to think of me, Mr. 
Mainwaring, is as your aunt’s companion,” she snowed 
him under. 

Jimmy shivered. 

“TI say, don’t be ratty with me when I’m bubbling 
over with gratitude towards you,” he pleaded. “It’s 
putrid, the way I seem always to be putting my foot 
in it with you. I thought = 

“You thought, I suppose, that I should be delighted 
to know that you had been talking to strangers about 
my private affairs?” said Janet. 

The blizzard seemed to be turning into a cyclone. 

“Not content with having made a fool of yourself 
you must go and make a fool of me as well, and insult 
me into the bargain!” she added. 

“Here, dash it ” gasped Jimmy breathlessly. 

But who can stop a hurricane ? 

It was a very lovely hurricane. Those flashing blue 
eyes, and that stiff, erect little figure, with its 
angrily-poised golden head, made a very charming 
picture. 

Few spectacles are more intriguing than a pretty 
girl in a royal rage. But at the same time it is not 
nice to be the subject or the object of her wrath. To 
look at a volcano is one thing; to be engulfed in the 
boiling lava that pours out of it is another. 

Jimmy felt that acutely. 

“JT haven’t insulted you,” he panted. 

“Oh, no! Of course not! It isn’t an insult to send 
another man to do what you haven’t the pluck to do 
yourself,” she flung at him. “It’s a compliment, 
isn’t it, a great compliment to me to have it pointed 
out that I’m only a poor girl who has to earn her 
living, and if I am wise I shall jump at the chance to 
marry a man who has already done me the honour of 
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assuming that I must be in love with him, and who has 
great hopes of inheriting his aunt’s money? No, no, 
that ’s not an insult, is it?” 

jimmy saw the dear little fists clench again. He 
felt frozen and burnt all at once, not to say drenched 
and scorched and buried at the same time. 

“That ’s something a girl ought to be really gratefu 
for, isn’t it, Mr. Mainwaring ?” stormed Janet. “ Thank 
you very much. It’s really most awfully kind of 
you ee eee 29 

Her dear little nostrils were quivering and her dear 
little face had gone white. Never had Jimmy loved 
her so much, never had he wanted so terribly to take 
her in his arms! 

“Look here,” he panted. “I never—I swear I 
never ... Whoon earth’s been .. .” and could 
say no more. 

“Your friend Mr. Weston, whom you brought here 
for the purpose! Your ambassador, whom you told 
of your expectations and—and about me/” flamed 
Janet, much too angry to talk in nice rounded periods. 

“Good Lord!” gasped Jimmy, also much too 
distressed to be eloquent. “I say, look here—all I 
said to him was - 

“TI don’t want to know what you said to him,” 
snapped Janet. “This interview has gone on quite 
long enough. Thanking you all the same, I don’t 
think your aunt’s shoes would fit me, even if she 
leaves them to you! And I don’t like spongers and 
hypocrites and cowards, nor do I let anyone insult me 
a second time!” 

And with that she swept past him in a dozen quick, 
indignant steps. Her hand was on the door handle and 
she was out of the room before Jimmy, so to speak, 
came choking to the surface again. 
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He stared at the place where she had been, and then 
stared at the doorway through which she had passed. 

“That ’s torn it! ” he muttered, and not one sign of 
a Sunny Jim or a hopeful James was there about him 
as he uttered that bitter cry. 
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He made no attempt to rejoin the others in the 
drawing-room. 

Janet would be there. Janet who had just smashed 
his heart to smithereens. 

Good manners demanded that he should say good-bye 
to his aunt, be decently civil to the K. K. person and 
Jackson, and take away the guest that he had brought 
with him. 

But who can be polite in the middle of an earthquake, 
with the world in ruins about one’s ears ? 

Bother Aunt E., blow K. K., and to blazes with the 
fellow who had known the author of “ Break, break, 
break!” As for Weston, Jimmy’s one desire was to 
punch his head—which he could not very well do in 
Aunt E.’s drawing-room. 

The silly, blithering, interfering ass! The blundering, 
fat-headed gomeril! What on earth had Weston wanted 
to shove his oar in for ? 

Jimmy strode out of the dining-room, seized his hat, 
and marched out of his aunt’s house, too unhappy to 
care what anyone thought of his conduct. 

The confounded sun was shining outside as if there 
was nothing the matter. A beastly taxi-driver invited 
him to enter his vehicle. A heartless hussy held out a 
bunch of violets to him. 

Flowers! Violets! Lord, what a world! The only 
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flowers he could bear to think of were white ones— 
wreaths—for a funeral—the funeral of a young man 
disappointed with life, turned down with biting scorn 
by the only creature who made the wretched business 
worth going on with! 

He drew a deep breath as he strode along, having 
scowled away both the taxi-man and the flower-girl. 

Ye gods, what a tongue Janet had! And now she was 
probably pouring out the tea—putting in sugar and 
milk and smiling and doing the polite, as if she hadn’t 
just murdered a poor young fellow with that tongue 
of hers without giving him a chance to get a word in 
to defend himself ! 

Tea! Jumping Jehoshaphat, tea! Oh, for a nice 
long drink of some bitter, deadly poison, the more 
painful the better ! 

Jove, how she had given it to him! Nasty, biting, 
sarcastic stuff; cruel, cutting phrases that stuck in a 
fellow’s memory! Fairly off her onion with rage she 
had been, and it was hopeless, absolutely hopeless, that 
after this things should ever come right between them. 
She had shown him how she despised him, how she 
loathed him, what a worm, as well as a fool, he was ! 

A newsboy offered him an evening paper. 

Jimmy waved it away. What were the cricket 
scores to him to-day ? Cricket! He could never, never 
take an interest in anything again. 

The things she had said made him long-to be dead ! 

Hallo! That was poetry! Grief had caused him to 
make up a poem of his own. 

He had better get on with it while the pain was 
searing him. 

“ Your cruel words spoken my heart have broken.” 

Jolly good that. He was better at it than he had 


thought. 
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“I care no more . . . No. My soul is so sore, I 
can live no more.” 

Why, it was quite easy when you were unhappy 
enough! Should he write it out and send it to her? 

A little cheered by the discovery that Tennyson 
and the other fellows hadn’t got it all their own way, 
his pace slackened . . . and the eternal hope began 
to rise again in his loving breast. 

Why had Janet been so very, very wild with him ? 

He could understand her getting annoyed if she’ 
believed, as she did, that he had put Weston up to 
speak for him, but why had she raged so fiercely ? 
Some girls—if a man whom they regarded as rather less 
than mud made a fool of himself—might not even have 
been annoyed. Some girls might have laughed at him. 

Whereas Janet . .. 

Ah! She wouldn’t have upset herself like that if 
she hadn’t cared! Rather not! Jove, there was a 
silver lining even to this cloud ! Yep, there was, there 
was, there was! 

Janet had gone off the deep end because she minded 
so much, because it hurt her to think that one she 
cared for should have let that ass Weston chip in and 
put the lid on it in that rotten way! ; 

Jimmy stopped, and looked this bright thought in 
the face. 

What ought a fellow to do ? 

Obviously not despair, obviously also strike while 
the iron was hot! Go back. Have it out with her. 
Take a strong line. Make her listen. Be masterful. 
Show the darling the state of her own heart, force her 
to understand why she was so angry, and at the same 
time clear himself in her eyes . 

James retraced his steps, and with each pace his 
heart grew a little lighter. 
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All was not so dark as it had seemed. Women were 
queer dears, who wanted handling. The mistake he 
had made was in not asserting himself. He had let 
her have it too much her own way, bless her. Still, 
it was never too late to mend. This time he would be 
acave man. That was the stuff to give ’em. 

He knocked at the door, and asked if everyone was 
still in the drawing-room. 

The parlourmaid said everyone was, and smiled at 
him, because she liked him. 

“Tell Miss Bristow there is someone asking for her, 
but don’t mention my name,” said James the cave man. 
And he closed the door and waited on the mat. 

The parlourmaid smiled again and went off to obey 
him. 

Jimmy squared his shoulders—and Janet appeared. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed at sight of him. “ You!” 
And once more she looked like a combination of the 
Arctic circle and Vesuvius on the point of eruption. 

But the cave man was not daunted. 

“Yes, me,” he said. “I’ve come back to tell you 
that I know why you were so furious just now, and 
why you wouldn’t let me explain. You love me, just 
as I love you!” 

“No,” said Janet. 

“Yes,” insisted the cave man. “That’s why you 
bit me so hard, dear, and now you’ve just got to 
listen to me and let me —— ” 

“No,” said Janet again. 

“Yes,” repeated Jimmy. “I’m not going away 
till I’ve said all I have to say.” 

Janet stepped past him and opened the front door. 
It was a significant action. 

The cave man wilted visibly. 

Dash it, how could one be a cave man with the door 
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open—with Janet standing there, looking at him in 
that appalingly meaning way—and anyone who passed 
able to look in and see one trying to play a part for 
which one now felt utterly unsuitable ? 

“You’re quite wrong, quite wrong,” said Janet. 
“ Good-bye.” 

The poor cave man went away. 

What else was there for him to do ? 

Janet closed the door. ~ 

But as she did so her eyes clouded a little. 

Suddenly she found herself sorry for Jimmy, and a 
little uneasy about herself. 

A surprising thought crept into her mind, a thought 
so surprising that she murmured it aloud: 

“T wonder if he was right? Do I?” 

Her lip quivered. 

For a moment she seemed about to open the door 
again and call to the man with whom she was so 
angry. Then with a tiny sigh she shook her head, 
and went back to Robert Jackson. 


CHAPTER VII 


I 


Miss Kite decided that she could stand it no longer. 
It was perfectly monstrous the way the companion 
was making poor Mr. Jackson laugh. Evidently the 
hussy was all out to get him and his money. Kate 
felt left out in the cold. She was sick of having to 
talk to Miss Mainwaring and her father, who seemed 
to have made a conquest of the deaf old maid. 
Therefore Miss Kite decided that the entertainment 
must be broken up. 

She rose, and Jackson found himself obliged to rise 
too. 

“Oh, do wait till my nephew returns,” protested 
Miss Mainwaring. 

“JT don’t think Mr. Mainwaring will be coming back 
—again,” observed Janet. “ He—he was called away.” 

Miss Mainwaring frowned, and made a mental note 
to rebuke Jimmy for his breach of manners in not 
coming in to say good-bye to her and her guests. Even 
a poet subject to sudden inspirations must learn to 
behave himself, especially in the presence of the young 
lady his aunt is determined he shall marry. . 

“You are not in a hurry, are you?” she said to her 
new friend, Mr. Weston, the missionary-explorer ; and 
Weston remained, while his daughter and Jackson 
took their leave. 

1T7 
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Such little social sacrifices are all in the day’s work 
in Archer W.’s profession, and he was beginning to 
regard Miss Mainwaring as a very promising subject 
for future operations. 

“Let us walk,” said Kate, when she and her 
companion got outside. 

Jackson had no objection. Shoe leather costs less 
than taxis. 

Kate took his arm for protection in crossing the 
road. 

She had taken him to Miss Mainwaring’s house to be 
impressed, but so far the afternoon had not worked 
out quite according to plan. 

“ Dreadful fast girl that companion, isn’t she ?” she 
murmured, “TI can’t think why Miss Mainwaring 
keeps her.” 

“Miss Bristow?” exclaimed Jackson, surprised. 
“TI thought her charrming,” and by the rolled “r” one 
shall know just how charming he had found her. 

“Ah, it wants a woman to see through another 
woman,” drawled Miss Kite. “That girl is not naice, 
not at all naice.” 

And then, because she was an artist in her way, she 
changed the subject. That was enough about the 
companion for the present. 

“The more I see of your friend Mr. Weston the 
more I like him,” she declared, with daughterly 
dutifulness. 

Jackson nodded, though the truth was that he was 
not himself quite so enthusiastic about Weston since 
the subscription incident. He liked his friends to be 
less expensive. 

Kate made a suggestion. It was after tea, and 
Jackson had said nothing about asking her to dinner 
and a theatre afterwards. She was afraid they would 
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have to part, with nothing accomplished, nothing done, 
as Jimmy had not written. So she wondered if Mr. 
Jackson would like to come to the pictures for an 
hour or so. 

Jackson didn’t really want to. He wanted to get 
rid of her and go back to his hotel and think about 
Janet. But Kate was his dead partner’s daughter, 
and she had put her suggestion in such a way that he 
found it difficult to refuse. 

In a few minutes they found themselves seated 
at the back of a darkened picture-house in places 
carefully chosen by the astute Miss Kate —two 
lonely fauteuils in the middle of an almost empty 
row. 

“ There ’s something I want to say to you,” whispered 
Kate. 

“Hush,” said Jackson, who was beginning to get 
interested in the screen. For one thing he had paid 
for admission and liked to have his money’s worth, and 
for another the girl in the film drama was rather like 
Janet and was being made love to by a colonial, 
which seemed to give the picture a sort of personal 
note. 

“We mustn’t disturb the others,” he explained. 

“Oh, they can’t hear,” said Kate. “I’ve been 
thinking how wonderfully honest you are, and how 
very lucky it was for my poor dear father and me that 
he had such a white man for a partner.” 

Praise ought to fetch him, she thought. All men 
loved to be buttered. 

“You see, if you had chosen to stick to that eighty 
thousand pounds nobody would ever have known,” 
she whispered. “ You could quite safely have cheated 
me out of my share.” 

“A promise is a promise,” grunted Jackson. 
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The colonial was still making love to the girl, and 
the girl seemed more like Janet than ever. 

“Yes, I know, but really you practically made me a 
present of that forty thousand pounds,” whispered 
Kate, “and I simply can’t help admiring you for 
‘we 

It seemed to her that that was a direct lead, as good 
as a hint to him that any time he chose the forty 
thousand she had not got could be joined up with the 
forty thousand of which he was in possession. And the 
place was most suitable. In that warm darkness 
nobody would see if he bent his head towards her, and 
nobody could hear if he said what she wanted him to 
say. 

But Jackson did not say it. He was tempted. Let 
that be admitted at once. He was sorely tempted. 
Twice forty is eighty, which nobody can deny, and 
Aberdonian blood is good sound arithmetical stuff. 
But the memory of Janet’s eyes and Janet’s laugh 
was too strong. 

Never had he been so entertained. Janet, of course, 
had been a little “fey,” a little brighter and more 
amusing than usual, as young ladies often are when 
they have things on their mind, and the result had 
been bad for the peace of Robert Jackson’s soul and 
unlucky for manceuvring Miss Kite. 

Her hand touched his in the darkness—and his was 
unresponsive. 

So Kate apologised. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” she drawled, as she took her hand 
away. “Was that your hand?” 

“ Aye,” said Jackson, still absorbed in the screen, for 
someone was making trouble now for the girl who was 
rather like Janet, and he was quite unhappy about 
her, 
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Miss Kite bit her lip, and wouldn’t have minded 
biting him. She felt quite tigerish in her 
disappointment. 

When the lights went up she announced a desire 
to go to her lair. But the word she used was “ home.” 

Jackson seconded the proposal promptly. He 
wanted to be alone. This love business was new to 
him and very absorbing. He wanted to think over all 
Janet had said, and find some excuse for seeing her 
again soon. 

So he put Miss Kite into a taxi and told the man to 
drive her to 37 Martin Street, shook her hand, and 
announced that he must be getting back to his hotel. 

Kate arrived in a temper—a different brand from 
Janet’s—-a temper of the spiteful rather than of the 
indignant type. 

“Well, dear,” said her mother, “and how have you 
got on?” 

“ Rottenly !”’ snapped her daughter. 

“Kate! Don’t tell me that you and Mr. Jackson 
have quarrelled ?” exclaimed Mrs. Weston, who was 
getting a little anxious to have the whole business 
finished. 

“Of course not,” cried the other irritably. “Do 
for goodness’ sake stop asking silly questions, mother. 
Where ’s father ?” 

She felt she wanted Archer W. The situation 
seemed to call for a little fatherly assistance and 
advice, and moreover she wanted her five pounds 
back and a share in the proceeds of the subscription 
if she could get it out of him. 

“Your father will not be here till after dinner, 
Kate,” said Mrs. Weston quietly. “ He doesn’t think 
it wise to come here except after dark.” 

Kate flounced away to her own room, 
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2 


The cave man went for a walk—a long walk. 

Much space could be filled with his reflections on 
women, front doors, and love. But what it all came 
to was that his hopes were blighted and his young life 
blackened for ever. 

He was done with women (Janet), ayid love was an 
over-rated, disappointing business, and the bachelors 
had the best of it. 

Cave men had sunk, in his estimation, to an 
extremely low and completely humiliating level. 
They were no earthly good. A little thing such as 
the opening of a front door was enough to reduce 
them to impotence. 

Altogether life was a weary, unsatisfactory show, 
and women (Janet) were the fly in the ointment. 

He was fed up with them (Janet). Absolutely fed 
up. Women (Janet) always put a fellow in the wrong 
and made him look a frightful ass. There wasn’t no 
doing anything with them. Much better leave them 
alone. 

Love was not for him. Love was even worse than 
poetry. 

He was done with women (repeated several times). 

At this stage Jimmy discovered that he was hungry 
and that it had come on to rain and he was wet through. 
Also that he did not know where he was. 

He asked a small boy. 

“Where am I, sonny?” he inquired, ignoring the 
small boy’s sister because she was of the sex he was 
finished with. 

“Up the pole!” retorted the small boy impudently, 
and fled. 
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“Wandsworth, mister,” said his sister, and Jimmy 
scowled at her for Janet’s sake—Janet who had opened 
the front door. 

He took a train to Victoria and then a taxi on to his 
rooms, where he had a hot bath and reflected some 
more on women, changed into dry things, and then 
strolled on to his club in search of a good square meal 
to fortify his broken, hardened heart. 

By that time it was nine o’clock, and coming down 
the steps of the club he saw Weston. 

In spite of or because of his empty inner man anger 
gnawed again at Jimmy’s vitals. 

This good-looking, well-dressed blighter was the 
idiot who had been the real cause of the irretrievable 
disaster. 

Weston, however, smiled at him in the friendliest 
way. 

“Any luck?” he asked, hoping for good news, 
having decided that Jimmy would be far better for 
Janet than forty thousand pounds, love being so much 
more worth while than money. 

“With the lady, I mean,” he explained as Jimmy 
scowled at him. “I hoped when you disappeared that 
you ’d fixed it all up, old man.” 

Then Jimmy let him have it. 

“You miserable interfering idiot, what on earth did 
you want to go barging in for?” he exploded. “Of 
all the infernal asses you’re just about the giddy 
limit.” 

Weston regarded him with dignified reproof. 

“<«Tf this is a jest, full private James, ’tis a jest of 
doubtful taste,’” he quoted neatly, with a dig at 
Jimmy’s poetical side. 

But Jimmy missed the point. 

“ Jest!” he thundered on the steps of their club. 
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“For two pins I’d knock your head off! Why in 
heaven’s name did you want to let Miss Bristow think 
I’d asked you to speak to her about me?” 

“Come, come,” protested Weston, still smiling, for 
a first-class villain always keeps his temper when the 
other fellow is angry. “I only tried to do you a good 
turn, my boy.” 

“A good turn,” scoffed Jimmy. “You told her 
she ’d be a mug not to take me, and you gassed about 
my aunt’s money, as if that would weigh twopence with 
a girl like Miss Bristow! Tore it properly, you did, 
you blundering bounder! Do you call insulting her 
and treating her as if she were a fortune hunter doing 
me a good turn? Besides, what the dickens did you 
want to interfere at all for? What had it got to do 
with you?” 

“Young man,” said Weston, “ you are put out, and 
your tongue is running away with you. I am sorry if 
the lady has refused you. My one desire was to see 
you and her happy ——” 

“But why?”-demanded Jimmy again. “ Why? 
What ’s it got to do with you ?” he repeated. 

Archer W. avoided answering the question by raising 
his stick to signal to a hovering taxi. 

“Tf my efforts were ill-timed or misjudged nobody 
regrets that more than I do,” he said with great dignity 
as he made his way across the pavement. “ However, 
I shall still hope that some day the situation will take 
a more favourable turn, and meanwhile I shall forget 
the foolish things you have said in your wrath, my 
young friend.” 

, Then he turned to the taxi-man. 

“37 Martin Street, Brixton,” he said smoothly, and 
got in. 

Jimmy stared as the taxi moved off, 
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Suddenly his outburst of fury against the interferer 
died down. 

37 Martin Street! The address to which he had 
once driven Janet in his little two-seater, in the 
days when he was beginning to come under her 
spell. | 

What the dickens was Weston up to, going to the 
house where Janet had lived with her aunt ? 

“This wants thinking about,” muttered Jimmy, still 
staring after the taxi. 

Of course, a house to let was a house to let, and it 
was quite possible that Weston might know the people 
who had taken it after Janet’s aunt had gone away, 
and that the whole thing was mere coincidence. But 
coupled with Weston’s strange interest in Janet’s 
affairs and Jimmy’s, it might quite easily be something 
more, something vastly significant and well worth 
while investigating. 

Jimmy, ever a man of impulse, even when hungry, 
held up his hand to another taxi. 

“Martin Street, Brixton,” he said as he got in. 
“Put me down at the end of the street.” 


3 


Logic was not Jimmy’s long suit, else as he sat in 
the taxi that was taking him to Martin Street he 
might have wondered why, if he were so completely 
done with women, he was making this sudden journey 
to Brixton on an empty stomach. 

All was over between him and Janet.- He had no 
further use for a girl who just as a cave man was 
about to take her in his arms could open the front 
door and show him out as coolly as if he were of no 
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more importance to her than a man who had called 
to inspect the gas-meter. No, sir, a girl of that type 
was not Jimmy’s kind. 

Pretty she might be. Granted, that there was 
something fetching about her smile; admitted, that 
her eyes were ripping ; acknowledged, that her ankles 
were top-hole. But consider the creature’s tongue ! 
Recollect the way that weapon could jab and stab 
without giving a fellow a chance to get a word in 
edgeways ! 

They were all the same—all the whole boiling of 
em. Powdered sepulchres, all tongue, temper and 
lip salve, that was what all women were, reflected 
Jimmy, indulging in mixed metaphor with the brutal, 
bitter cynicism of a young man who has been turned 
down by the lady he adores, and missed his dinner 
into the bargain. 

Women were like the pages of an open book to him. 
He could read them at a glance. “ Every little girl 
can teach me something new,” said the chorus of a 
song that came inappropriately to his memory. Jimmy 
smiled—bitterly. No girl, little or otherwise, could 
teach him anything. He knew all about ’em. And 
what he knew was distinctly to their discredit. 

And yet at the first hint of some mysterious 
connection between Weston and Janet and 37 Martin 
Street he had hurled himself and his vacuum into the 
taxi that was now bumping him over the Brixton 
Road. 

Strange. 

The taxi-man pulled up, as instructed, at the corner 
of Martin Street, and Jimmy got out, just as Weston’s 
paid-off taxi passed by into the high road. 

Jimmy’s man turned and followed, and Jimmy 
frowned. 


, 
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Now he had got there, what was he going to do 
about it? 

That is the trouble about acting first and thinking 
afterwards. There comes a moment when one wonders 
why the chicken crossed the road. 

“Seems to me that all I can do is just to mooch up 
and down,” decided James Mainwaring. 

He had begun the journey with a vague, thrilling 
vision at the back of his mind of a kind of Divisional 
Detective Inspector Mainwaring swooping down on 
37 Martin Street and unmasking some sort of a 
dastardly plot. 

But confronted by that eminently respectable 
double row of neat suburban houses, it dawned upon 
him that he had no right whatever to go knocking at 
No. 37, and as he had really nothing whatever to 
go upon if he did knock (or ring), he would only look 
as precious an ass as Janet had made him feel earlier 
in the afternoon of this eventful day. 

Fortunately it had stopped raining, so he did not 
seem likely to get another wetting. But his vacuum 
had not ceased to be a vacuum. On the contrary it 
was growing a bigger and bigger vacuum every minute. 


Kate came out of her room when she heard her 
father arrive. 

Affectionately the domesticated villain embraced 
his angry daughter as he had already embraced his 
loving wife. 

“What about my fiver?” inquired Kate with the 
paternal kiss still warm on her cheek. 
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“Ah, the fiver to comfort the heathen?” smiled 
Archer W. 

“TI want it back,” said Kate sharply. “Come on. 
Fork out.” 

“Tut, tut,” her father reproved her. “It’s 
distressing to find a daughter of mine so lacking in a 
sense of humour 2 

“ Humour be blowed!” retorted Kate, still suffering 
from the disappointments of the day. “I want that 
five pounds!” 

Archer W. produced his pocket-book. 

“Child, you have a lot to learn,” he said blandly. 
“For one thing, that there is honour among—er— 
cash-extractors ; for another, that one teases but does 
not cheat one’s own.” 

He handed her the money and then pressed a bundle 
of notes into the hand of his wife. 

“A little windfall that came my way during the 
afternoon, mother,” he said generously. “ Perhaps 
Kate has told you about it? No? Well, never mind. 
You'll find the cash useful for furbishing up Aunt 
Mary’s wardrobe.” 

He beamed upon them both, and Mrs. Weston laid 
her hand upon his arm. 

“You’ve got something up your sleeve,” she 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, dear, a little bone and not too much flesh, 
I hope.” He laughed playfully . . . the villain at 
home, the fond father, the loving husband, happily at 
ease in the presence of his dear ones. 

“T’ve felt it coming for days,” smiled his wife, who 
knew him well. “‘ He’s preparing a surprise,’ I said 
to myself. ‘It’s not like him to get hold of forty 
thousand pounds and do nothing with it.’ Well, 
what ts the surprise, Archer ?” she asked tenderly. 
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Weston patted her shoulder. 

“See how much better your mother understands me 
than you do, Kate,” he remarked in a tone of gentle 
reproof. “ Your mother knows that any good fortune 
that comes my way will be shared with my family. 
She trusts me, Kate.” 

He rubbed his hands together. 

“Youre right, my dear,” he said to his wife. “All 
is now ready for us to enjoy the fruits of our labours. 
For days I have been secretly arranging matters, and 
I have come to Miss Kite and her Aunt Mary to-night 
to extend to them an invitation to visit me in my 
temporary Highland home.” 

“Your what?” ejaculated Mrs. Weston. 

“I’ve taken a shooting-box in the North, Mary,” he 
explained. “It is the season for that sort of thing, 
you know, and the moorland air will do you good . . ” 

“I knew you’d make some sort of a splash,” 
exclaimed his wife. “ How lovely, Archer! Kate and 
I are to come there as your guests, and not as your 
wife and daughter, because you ’ll have other guests 
there who must not guess the truth? That’s the 
idea, isn’t it?” 

“Wonderful woman, it is!’’ said Archer W., and 
bestowed upon her a light, affectionate conjugal kiss. 

“Wait a minute,” exclaimed Kate. “I’ve been 
waiting for you to come in to talk to you about my 
affairs. They ’re not going very well. I want your 
advice, father ——” 

“Tt is at your service,” murmured Archer W. 

“And your help ——” 

“Yours to command, dear child.” 

“Mr. Jackson is getting a ‘ pash’ on that dreadful 
old deaf woman’s companion, father. The hussy is 
taking him away from me. This afternoon he hardly 

I 
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took his eyes off her; and when I got him into a 
cinema he wouldn’t even hold my hand.” 

Her eyes flashed. 

“T look like being left,” she cried. “I’ve done most 
of the work. You could never have pulled it off without 
me. It was always understood that I was to have 
Mr. Jackson as my share—and if that hussy gets 
iene eae 

“Calm yourself,” Archer W. interposed. “That 
hussy will not get him. Come, cheer up, my dear. All 
arranges itself well, as they say in France. You ask 
my advice. My advice is to hope on, hope ever. You 
ask my help. It has already been given you.” 

He patted her arm. 

“Miss Bristow will not be at my shooting - box, 
but Robert Jackson will,” he said impressively. 
“Understand, Kate? He has already done me the 
honour to promise to be my guest. He finds the 
London hotels rather expensive, and doubtless 
welcomes the idea of free board and lodging. You 
will have him there, my dear, under your eye, in your 
pocket, tied to your apron strings, so to speak; and 
if you can’t bag him as easily as we hope to bag a 
few birds, well, Kate, all I can say is, that you are 
unworthy of your ancestry!” 

Kate nodded. 

“That ’s really very naice, very naice indeed, 
father,” she murmured, cheering up and becoming a 
pillar of society again. 

“You don’t do your father credit, Kate,” smiled 
her mother. “He thinks of everything. You really 
ought to trust him more, my dear.” 

Modestly Archer W. strolled to the window, and 
lifting a corner of the blind, peeped out, while his wife 
was singing his praises. 
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He was a villain off duty, taking his ease in the 
bosom of his family, and he looked out of the window 
for the same reason that anyone might have looked 
out on a doubtful evening—to see if it was raining 
again. 

There was absolutely no more in it than that. 

But he saw something which he had certainly not 
expected to see. 

“ Kate,” he said quietly, “come here a moment.” 

She obeyed. 

“Change places with me without disturbing the 
blind,” he commanded her. “That’s right. Now 
look out. I am not mistaken, am I? The young man 
watching this house is Miss Mainwaring’s nephew 
James, is it not?” 

Kate peered into the semi-dark street. 

“Yes, it is,” she said in a small, frightened voice. 

She glanced at her father, and saw that he was 
looking unusually grave. Then she turned to her 
mother. ; 

“They ’re on his track,” she explained. “ Evidently 
somebody suspects something. Father ’s been followed 
Bere dies 

She swung round upon her father again. 

“werd better cut and run—to- -night—as soon as 
he goes away,” she panted. 

“T can be packed in twenty minutes,” observed Mrs. 
Weston, who was not without experience in sudden 
departures. “Is it serious, Archer?” 

He nodded. 

It was serious, and nothing was to be gained by 
denying the fact. It was as serious as it was 
unexpected. 

“What does he know? Who has put him on our 
track?” ejaculated frightened Kate. 
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That was exactly what her father was wondering. 

“Even if he doesn’t really know anything, he ’ll 
know too much now,” exclaimed his daughter with a 
little shiver. “Seeing you here, at 37 Martin Street, 
and him being a friend of Jackson’s—it ’s no good, you 
can’t possibly prevent him from putting two and two 
together and getting suspicious, and eventually finding 
out the whole plot!” 

Fear was making her a little incoherent, but her 
meaning was plain enough to her mother. 

“T’ll go and start the packing,” she sighed. 

“No,” said Archer W. 

“Yes, mother, do,’ said Kate with a shudder. 
“Father ’s done, and he knowsit. It would be madness 
to stay on here after this . . . We—we should only 
all find ourselves in prison. Once anyone starts 
suspecting everything must come out.” 

Mrs. Weston sighed again. 

“Two strings to your bow are better than one, 
Kate,” said Archer W., in the tone of a man who was 
thinking aloud. “I shall ask that young man up to 
the Highlands. Then, if you miss landing Jackson, 
you ll have another chance with him. He’s Miss 
Mainwaring’s heir . c 

“But—but,” gasped his daughter, “how are you 
going to quiet him? How are you going to hes 
Father, he must suspect you or he wouldn’t be here. 
You said yourself he had followed you. Oh, don’t be 
a fool. Cut and run while there’s time, and before he 
gets to know too much!” 

Mrs. Weston came to him and took both his hands 
in hers. 

“ Archer, dear, Kate’s right. Be wise,” she pleaded 
anxiously. “If we go to-night we may get clear away 
with what we have. If we stay .. .” 
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Gently he released himself. 

“Am I right or wrong in thinking that I heard you 
advising Kate a little while ago to trust me, Mary?” 
he reproved her. 

“Yes, dear, but, but . . .” she faltered, and was 
allowed to say no more. 

Archer W. strode to the door. 

A moment later the two trembling women heard the 
front door close behind him—and shuddered. 

With one accord they rushed to the window and 
each peeped round a corner of the blind. 

“Oh, why, why wouldn’t he listen to us ?” moaned 
Kate. 

Shaking with anxiety, they saw Archer W. stalk 
boldly across the road and plant himself in front of 
the young man whose presence was making their 
blood run cold. 

“What can father be going to do?” wailed Kate. 
“How can he possibly save the situation now there is: 
someone on his track?” 


5 


Kate and her mother were in a panic, but Archer W.’s 
professional pride was up in arms. Was a really 
first-class crook, who had managed all these years 
to keep out of prison, to be bowled out by 
that irresponsible, love-sick young waster Jimmy 
Mainwaring ? 

Dash it, it was like asking a full-blown general to 
surrender his sword to a lance-corporal ! 

Cut and run because Miss Mainwaring’s poetic 
nephew had followed him to 37 Martin Street? Be 
content with one haul of forty thousand pounds when 
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Jackson was not yet married to Kate and Archer W. 
himself was on such good terms with that promising 
gold mine, Jimmy’s aunt? 

No, thank you. 

If Archer W. couldn’t manage a young mug like 
Jimmy Mainwaring the sooner Archer W. put up the 
shutters the better ! 

After all, what could Jimmy know? Jackson 
hadn’t told him anything. Jackson had passed his 
word to keep his and Miss Kite’s story to themselves, 
in case some creditor of his dead partner might take 
an inconvenient interest in the matter. And Kate had 
certainly not told Jimmy anything. 

No, it was Archer W. himself who had told Jimmy 
what he knew. That little slip about letting Jimmy 
overhear the address he had given to the taxi-man 
had awakened young Mainwaring’s suspicions. 
Evidently Jimmy was aware of the fact that Janet 
had lived at 37 Martin Street before she entered his 
aunt’s employment, and the coincidence had startled 
him into thinking there was something fishy going 
on. 

That was the explanation! Obviously young 
Mainwaring had no idea that Miss Kite was at present 
in the house, and Archer W. felt certain that his 
would-be aristocratic daughter had not informed 
Miss Mainwaring where she was living. 37 Martin 
Street, Brixton, was hardly an imposing address. 

Boldly, therefore, he hurried across the road before 
Jimmy had time to retreat. 

“Hallo, Mainwaring, old man!” he exclaimed 
genially, as if he had quite forgotten Jimmy’s bitter 
words of an hour ago. “I am afraid you are wasting 
your time.” 

Jimmy eyed him coldly, because Jimmy was feeling 
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all vacuum now, and was annoyed to have been bowled 
out in the act of sleuthing, just as he had made up his 
mind to give up the job and go and get something 
to eat. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded. 

Archer W. thrust his arm within Jimmy’s, and 
began forthwith to lead him away from the danger 
zone. 

“Obviously we are both down here on the same 
errand,” he smiled. “But it’s no good, my boy. 
There ’s nothing to be found out. They ’re a new lot 
living in the house at present and they know nothing 
at all that would help.” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” asked 
Jimmy, trying to free his arm. 

“Miss Bristow,” said Archer W., releasing him, 
but continuing to walk on. 

Jimmy followed, as Weston knew he would. 

“What about her?” he inquired. 

“You know her father has disappeared for many 
years, don’t you?” countered Archer W. 

“c Yes yes 

“ Well, I promised to help her to find out what had 
become of him, promised to keep my eyes skinned 
for him next time I go abroad. And it struck me 
that if I came down here, to the neighbourhood where 
she used to live, I might possibly find out a few things 
about him or the family that would help. I like 
helping people, you know, Mainwaring. Every day 
is a Sunday to me.” 

He paused and regarded Jimmy steadily with his 
bright blue eyes. 

“JT thought you were doing the same thing, my 
boy,” he remarked. 

Jimmy seemed a little bewildered. His mind, 
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indeed, felt at that remarkable explanation just 
about as empty as another part of him. 

“T followed you here because I heard you tell a 
cabman to drive you to Janet’s old address,” he said 
at last, deciding to be frank. “It seemed to me that 
jolly well wanted looking into. Though I’m dashed if 
I now know why!” he ended helplessly. 

Archer W. laughed. 

“Well, now you’ve looked into it, let’s make 
friends again,” he said, in his blandest accent. “ As 
I said just now, it’s a hobby of mine to help people. 
That ’s why I tried to put in a good word for you to 
the young lady in question, and I can’t tell you how 
sorry I am that my efforts to assist you in that quarter 
did no good.’ I don’t wonder you were a little annoyed 
with me, old man, and said a few hard things. But 
they ’re forgotten—they ’ve passed right away.” 

And then, remembering Kate and his latest idea, 
he added: 

“And so far as the lady is concerned, don’t forget, 
Mainwaring, that there’s as good fish still in the sea 
as ever came out of it.” 

“I’m finished with all that sort of thing,” said 
Jimmy. 

“Well, perhaps you are wise. Women certainly 
make a lot of trouble in the world,” Archer W. agreed. 

“All of it!” growled Jimmy. “I say, I’m afraid 
I did rather lose my wool with you outside the club.” 

“That ’s all right, that’s all right,” said Archer W. 
blandly. “We all go off the deep end at times.” 

He thrust his arm within Jimmy’s again. 

“I’ve managed the young fool all right,” he thought. 
“ His eyes are now so well dusted that he’d lend me a 
fiver if he had it, and love to do it!” 

“What you want, old man, is to get away out of it 
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all for a bit’’—he proceeded to take matters one stage 
further—“ somewhere where you won’t be constantly 
reminded of her.” 

Archer W. was sorry for Janet. He really hated 
saying these things. But if she would make trouble 
for him and endanger the smooth working of his plans, 
well, she must suffer, even though he regretted the 
painful necessity of relieving her of the forty thousand 
he was sure it would not have been good for her to 
have. 

“How about coming up to stay with me in the 
Highlands for a bit?” he suggested. “I’ve taken a 
little shooting-box up there, quite a nice place. Ill 
do you well both in birds and grub, and you’ll find 
yourself in bright, congenial society.” 

Jimmy shook his head. 

“Nonsense, you ’ll love it,” Archer W. pressed him. 
“Miss Kite and her aunt will be there. You don’t 
know her aunt, do you? She’s charming, my boy, 
simply charming. And my pal Robert Jackson, whom 
you do know ——” 

“Sorry and all that,” Jimmy broke in, “but I’m 
afraid I can’t.” 

Finished though he was with Janet, he certainly 
did not wish to spend a holiday on the moors with 
Jackson, who had already shown an impertinent and 
ridiculous desire for Janet’s society, or with Miss 
Kite, whom his aunt was trying to shove down his 
throat. 

“Still, thanks all the same,” he added, with a 
finality that brought the matter to an end. 

Weston accepted his defeat. Even a_ first-class 
villain cannot expect to have everything his own 
way, and Weston considered that he had done well 
enough for one evening in making friends with Jimmy 
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again and stifling any suspicions he might have been 
entertaining. 

Jimmy, gloomy, misanthropic Jimmy, a failure 
both as a lover and a detective, and starving to boot, 
cheered up a little at the sight of a prowling taxi. 

He signalled to it. 

“Coming my way? I’m going back to the club,” 
he said, not very cordially. 

Weston shook his head. 

“T’ll stroll on for a bit, old man. The exercise 
will do me good. I’ll pick up another taxi for myself 
tater.” 

His mission was accomplished, Jimmy had been 
removed from the danger zone. Now it was the duty 
of a domesticated villain to remember his anxious 
wife and daughter, and return to them with the news 
that all was well! 

Smilingly he watched hungry Jimmy drive away. 

“Silly young ass! I’m glad I didn’t listen to Mary 
and Kate. He was easy enough,” he mused, as he 
turned to make his way back to No. 37. 
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“Quick as you can,” said Jimmy to his driver, his 
mouth watering as he thought of the topping devilled 
kidneys that were one of the standard supper dishes 
at the club. 

Then he frowned, remembering the dust-up that had 
happened between him and Janet and his discovery 
that women were the limit. 

As he hurried through the hall of the club, bent 
on reaching the dining-room at the earliest possible 
moment, a man nodded to him and called him by 
name. 
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“Hallo, Jackson!” he exclaimed. “ Waiting for 
someone ? ” 

“Yes,” replied the visitor. “ Weston told me to 
look in after dinner. I am waiting for him.” 

“ Afraid you ll have to wait some time then,” said 
Jimmy, dying to get to his devilled kidneys. “He 
must have forgotten the appointment. When I left 
him he was going to pad the hoof along the Brixton 
Road for exercise.” 

“ Brixton, eh ?” exclaimed the colonial. “I suppose 
he had been visiting our mutual friend Miss Kite,” he 
added innocently. “She lives down there, you know.” 

“No,” said Jimmy, “I didn’t know.” 

He glanced at Jackson and wondered when the 
devilled kidneys he was going to get to his supper. 
Still, this thing had got to be seen through now. 

“What part of Brixton?” he asked as airily as he 
could. 

“Martin Street,” answered Jackson. “ Know it?” 

“JT ’ve been there,” said Jimmy. 

His eyes strayed to the dining-room door. 

“ Missed my dinner,” he said. “ Just going to have 
a bite. Care to join me?” 

Jackson shook his head. 

“ Thanks, I think I'll clear out,” he said, to Jimmy’s 
secret relief. “As you say, I expect Weston has 
forgotten all about me. It wasn’t exactly a definite 
appointment.” 

“Well, so long,” said Jimmy, and bolted for the 
dining-room. 

It seemed almost too good to be true when he found 
himself seated at a white-clothed table at last, with 
an attentive waiter standing by with pencil and 
order-slip poised to take his instructions. 

“ Some smoked-salmon-and-brown-bread sandwiches 
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to start with, and then three devilled kidneys—quick ! ” 
said Jimmy. “I’ve missed both tea and dinner.” 

The sympathetic waiter hurried away, and Jimmy, 
the woman-hater, frowned portentously. 

Miss Kate Kite lived at 37 Martin Street, Janet’s 
old address ! 

Weston hadn’t told him that! Weston had made 
out that he was in the neighbourhood to nose out what 
he could about Janet’s father, and all Weston had 
said about Miss Kite was that she was going to be one 
of his guests at the place he had rented in the 


Highlands. 
Ah, here was the smoked salmon. 
It was queer, jolly queer . . . Not the smoked 


salmon sandwiches but the situation, the strange fact 
that that K. K. person should be living at 37 Martin 
Street and the still stranger fact that Weston had 
kept mum about it. 

Fishy, that was what it was, jolly fishy . . . like 
the sandwiches this time. 

The kidneys appeared while Jimmy was still 
ruminating as he had never ruminated before. 

The kidneys were as devilishly good as the brick 
that Jackson had so innocently dropped was devilishly 
disturbing. 

Jimmy finished his meal and rose. 

He left word with the hall-porter to tell Mr. Weston 
when he came in that Mr. Mainwaring would like to 
have a word with him, and would be found in the 
smoking-room. 

Presently Weston appeared, looking even more pink- 
cheeked and healthy than usual. 

Smilingly he came up to his young friend. 

“Tsay, Weston,” said Jimmy, “I’ve been thinking. 
If you don’t mind, if you ll let me, that is to say, I 
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should like to change my mind about that invitation 
of yours and join you and your party in the Highlands.” 

“Delighted, my boy, delighted!” said Weston, 
rubbing his hands together, honestly pleased to discover 
that he was going to have his own way with this young 
idiot after all. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Got your tears ready ? 

Right O! Let go! 

There was something missing in Janet’s and Miss 
Mainwaring’s lives. The young maid was not so 
bright and the old maid was deafer than usual. It 
was, for them, as if the sun had ceased to shine and 
the ginger had got left out of the new season’s marrow 
jam . . . as if, in other words, the poetry had 
disappeared from their existence. 

Jimmy was away. 

Miss Mainwaring professed to be delighted about 
it. Her dear nephew had gone to Scotland to stay 
with her dear friend Archer Weston, and her other 
dear friend Miss Kite was also a member of the house 
party. 

“T knew those two would take to each other at 
sight,” she remarked to her companion, meaning 
Jimmy and Kate. “Directly I saw Miss Kite I felt 
that she was cut out for my nephew.” 

The old lady forced a valiant smile. 

“Tt shows I was right, the way Jimmy has gone up 
North after her,” she declared. “I’m positive that 
is the reason why he has accepted Mr. Weston’s 
invitation.” 

Janet moved a little restlessly in her chair. 
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“I am glad you agree with me,” continued her 
employer, under the impression that Janet had spoken, 
and taking it for granted that she would not dare to 
do anything but agree. “At any moment we may 
get a telegram from Jimmy announcing that they 
are engaged.” 

Then she sighed, and that’s where the pathos on 
her account comes in. 

The poor doting old dear was missing her bright, 
disgraceful nephew as much as Jimmy had missed his 
dinner a week ago. She was missing her new friends, 
Archer W., the missionary-explorer, and Miss Kite, 
that charming specimen of simple, innocent girlhood, 
as well. Never had Miss Mainwaring felt so lonely. 
And that was not all. At the same time the deaf 
old darling was positively champing at the bit to be 
in at the death. It was she who had arranged this 
match between her nephew and Miss Kite, and it was 
unthinkable, in spite of her brave words, that all 
could go well with it if she were not there to take 
charge of the situation. 

Her place was at the wheel, guiding the ship of love 
into port, yet a cruel fate had anchored her in 
Mayfair. 

Piously about twice an hour she repeated that at 
any moment they might get a telegram announcing 
the engagement, but in her heart of hearts she did not 
really believe that it could be accomplished, that it 
could possibly be accomplished, unless she were on the 
spot to prod Jimmy and keep Miss Kite up to the 
mark. 

Isn’t that pathetic ? 

Well, if it isn’t, we’ll see what we can do with 
Janet. 

Salt the tears a little more, please! Let the big, 
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burning, stinging saline drops roll down the cheeks in 
the most approved glycer-screeny manner. 

Janet had no idea that she had lost forty thousand, 
but she had a very shrewd notion that she had lost 
Jimmy. 

Janet, let it be mentioned, was a woman, a young 
woman; and of all the illogical, impossible, 
contradictory, ridiculous, touching, complicated and 
delightful creatures, from elephants to mosquitoes, to 
be found upon this planet, a young woman is quite the 
most delightful, but also the most complicated. 

Jimmy had called her “ Janet dear,” and she had 
jumped on him. 

Jimmy had come back to tell her he was quite 
sure she loved him, and she had opened the front 
door. 

And then, when he had gone away, Janet had 
discovered that Jimmy was perfectly correct. 

She did. 

She most certainly did love him. 

BUT .. . it was TOO LATE! 

It was IMPOSSIBLE, after what had happened, 
that she should ever let him know. 

No matter how empty the days seemed, no matter 
how much she missed him and wanted him, it was 
ALL OVER. 

Her heart might be his, but her pride was her own, 
and her pride was on the warpath. 

“T’ll never, never let him see how I love him,” 
vowed Janet, musing on the way the poor boob had 
taken it for granted, and various other contretemps of 
Jimmy’s courtship. 

“No, never,” she repeated, with a sinking feeling in 
the region even the nicest girls have sinking feelings in, 
though one never mentions such things. 
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“T’d sooner die!” sighed Janet, picking up one of 
the stitches Miss Mainwaring was always dropping. 

Viciously she bit off an end of wool with a set of most 
delightful teeth. 

“He’s up there, with that K. K. creature setting 
her cap at him,” she thought. “But who cares? If 
he likes to be so silly, just because he’s offended with 
me, let him!” - 

Mark the feminine logic of that thought, please, 
mark it well, and then do the same with this one: 

“ All the same, if I were there, I’d soon put a spoke 
in her wheel !” 

Is that pathetic ? 

How was she to know, any more than his aunt 
knew, that Jimmy was “there” for quite a different 
reason ? 

Janet was dreadfully unhappy, dreadfully torn 
asunder, dreadfully lonely, and dreadfully apprehensive 
lest the telegram Miss Mainwaring was always talking 
about should arrive ! 

They are really too sad, too sad altogether, those 
two. Let’s have a look at a cheerier soul. 
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Archer W. rose from his bed in the shooting-box in 
the Highlands which he had rented for two months. 
Robert Jackson was going to pay that rent; but 
Robert Jackson, peacefully sleeping in one of the 
guest -rooms, was not aware of the fact, any more 
than James Mainwaring, stirring in another guest- 
chamber, Jimmy the Sleuth, was aware of the fact 
that Miss Kite and her Aunt Mary, two other guests, 
were respectively Archer W.’s daughter and devoted 
wife. 

K 
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Archer W. looked out of the window at the view 
across the moor. It was a typical Highland view. 
There was no moor to be seen; a white mist had made 
it no more. 

“T dare say it will clear later,” thought Archer W. 
hopefully as he shaved his pink cheeks. 

He bathed—first-class villains always bathe—sang 
softly to himself as he dressed—first-class villains 
never annoy their guests, who may possibly be liverish, 
by yelling at the top of their voices in the morning— 
and then took his tobacco-pouch from under his 
pillow. 

Before placing it in his pocket he mechanically 
examined its contents. 

It was one of those yellow oiled-silk affairs which 
keep the baccy so nice and moist, the one really 
profitable discovery of the late Great War. 

Till then we all used to employ rubber pouches, 
but one day a subaltern discovered that his rubber 
pouch was perished, tore off a piece of the silk lining 
of his trench-coat and found . . . But as this may 
not be true, let us get on with the explanation of why 
Archer W. kept his pouch under his pillow and what 
was in it. 

There was very little tobacco in it—just a mere 
sprinkling of shreds glued to a piece of thin paper, a 
trick he had learned from the way tobacconists, who 
do not want good tobacco spoiled by the sun, dress 
their windows. 

Behind this window-dressing, so to speak, which 
made it seem an ordinary yellow oiled-silk pouch 
filled with the precious weed, was a comfortable wad 
of one-thousand-pound notes, the proceeds of 
Archer W.’s latest coup. 

He smiled sunnily as he regarded them, and then 
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dropped his portable bank into -his pocket, the safest 
place he knew. 

An ordinary citizen who had come into possession 
of forty thousand pounds and given his daughter 
one would have invested the remaining thirty-nine 
in stocks and shares. 

But what was the good of stocks and shares to a 
first-class villain, always liable to arrest, ever ready 
to cut and run, never knowing when one or other of 
his many crimes would come home to roost ? 

The great need was to have one’s wealth handy; in 
notes that could not be traced (Archer W. had seen 
to that!) available for immediate use to make the 
going good! 

A stock-broker, a bank and a cheque-book would 
have been much more convenient, as Archer W. 
would have been the first to admit. But every 
profession has its disadvantages. Even Income Tax 
collectors have their salaries taxed at the source, 
which, perhaps, is why they are so hard on us, because 
they have to pay on every penny themselves. 

There were thirty-eight one-thousand-pound notes 
in that yellow silk roll; and the smile was still on the 
face of the tiger—the gentlemanly, pink-cheeked 
tiger to whom every day was a Sunday—as he went 
down to breakfast. 

Only Aunt Mary was in the breakfast -room, and 
Archer W. hurried to give her a quick, affectionate, 
husbandly kiss. 

Then Jimmy appeared, Jimmy the Mug, with 
whom Archer W. fondly believed he could do as he 
liked. 

Kate came in next, followed by Jackson. 

They breakfasted, beginning as was only fitting on 
porridge and abusing the mist. 
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“No shooting to-day,” said Archer W. “ What 
about plans ?” 

Aunt Mary announced her intention of staying in 
till it was finer. 

Kate voted for a walk in a mackintosh, and invited 
Jackson, rather pointedly, to accompany her. 

“We can’t sit in all the morning doing nothing,” 
she declared. “But don’t come, of course, if you ’re 
afraid of getting lost.” 

That settled Jackson. Nobody with Scotch blood 
in him can ever endure to have it thought possible 
that he could get lost in a Scotch mist or that he isn’t 
able to appreciate the bag-pipes. 

“You’d better come with me, Jimmy,” said 
Archer W. tactfully to his other guest. “I’m motoring 
into the nearest town with a shopping order, and to 
send off a few telegrams.” 

“Right O!” said Jimmy, willing to do anything so 
long as there wasn’t a woman in it. 

“T’m going to ask a few more of my pals down to 
join us,” explained Weston airily as they set out. 
“TI have only been waiting to see what the place was 
really like.” 

It was not his way to waste his opportunities. 

“Men?” inquired Jimmy the Woman-Hater and 
Sleuth. 

Weston nodded. 

“Good,” said James. “The more the merrier.” 

Weston was driving slowly because of the mist. 
Jimmy relapsed into silence, meditating upon the 
circumstances that had brought him there, and the 
slenderness of his discoveries to date . 

How it happened he never exactly knew. He had 
a vague impression that Weston had driven off the 
road in the mist, and that the car was falling and 
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sliding sideways as it fell. Then he seemed to be 
flying through the air, something biffed him hard, 
and he knew no more. 

Presently he opened his eyes, to find himself lying 
on the moor in a sort of rocky ravine. 

He scrambled to his feet, and his blood ran cold. 

Good heavens! there was the car, upside down and 
on fire, with Weston. pinned half underneath it. 

Jimmy rushed to his host’s assistance, and at once 
became aware that he was in for a pretty ghastly 
job. 

Unless Weston could be freed in a minute or so he 
would undoubtedly be burned to death. 

One frantic attempt convinced Jimmy that it was 
useless to attempt to lift the car from its unconscious 
prisoner. Four men might have managed it, but it 
was utterly beyond the power of one. 

The only hope was the jack. 

The jack, the jack—where the dickens . . . Ah! 

Fortunately, as the car turned over the tool box 
had burst open, and the jack and handle were lying 
almost at Jimmy’s feet. 

He bent to his job, oblivious of the fact that he was 
himself in considerable danger of being badly burned. 

But Weston was in greater danger. It was a race 
between the petrol-fed fire and Jimmy, and the jack 
clicked madly as it slowly raised the car. 

Jimmy and the jack won—by a short head—and 
even then were very nearly left at the post. 

As he stooped to pull Weston out Jimmy discovered 
that a portion of Archer W.’s coat was caught in 
something and defied all his efforts to tug it free. 

Desperately Jimmy seized the stuff in both hands 
and bodily ripped it away. 

Next moment he had Archer W. out of immediate 
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danger, and with a grunt of content he proceeded to 
drag the unconscious man to a place of safety several 
yards beyond reach of the flames. 

Then he knelt down beside him to discover the 
extent of his injuries. 

As far as Jimmy could make out there were no bones 
broken and no burns worth worrying about. 

“Good egg!” murmured James. 

A tobacco-pouch that had been gaping out of the 
remains of the pocket of the torn coat, hanging on, 
as it were, by its clinging oiled-silk skin, fell to the 
ground as Jimmy shifted Weston into a more 
comfortable position. 

Mechanically Jimmy slipped it into his pocket as 
he rose and glanced about, wondering where he could 
find water to bring his companion to his senses. 
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There was no need for water. 

Archer W. stirred and opened his eyes. He stared 
about him in the vague way peculiar to people in the 
first moments of their return to consciousness. 

“Wh—what ...?” he muttered thickly, and 
then the sight of the burning car completed the 
restoration of his wits. 

“Mainwaring, you all right ?” he asked, struggling 
into a sitting position. “No bones broken ?” 

“Sound as a bell,” answered Jimmy. “ How about 
you? I couldn’t find anything smashed when I was 
looking you over just now.” 

“T’m bruised and shaken, but that’s all, I think,” 
said Archer W. 

He rose, a trifle shakily. 
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“Not going to be much left of the shooting-box 
car,” he commented. 

“Proper old bonfire,’ smiled Jimmy. “Insured?” 

Archer W. nodded. 

“The agent who let me the place insured 
everything,” he explained. 

He looked at Jimmy. 

“Didn’t get shot out all this distance, did I?” he 
asked, puzzled to find himself so far from the flaming 
wreck. 

“No,” said Jimmy. “When the old bus turned 
over you were sort of pinned underneath.” 

“When did the fire break out ?” inquired Archer W. 

“While you were still there,” said Jimmy airily. 

He pulled out his cigarette case. 

“Have a gasper?” he offered. 

Archer W. shook his head. 

“You got me out, eh?” he said. “ Jacked the car 
up, and set me free while it was on fire pie 

“Nobody else on hand to do the job,” grunted 
Jimmy. 

Archer W., a susceptible villain if ever there was 
one, held out his hand. 

“Oh, rot!” scoffed James Mainwaring. “TI say, 
sorry I had to tear your coat. You see, it was caught 
in something, the gear lever, I think, but I couldn't 
free it, so I just had to rip it away.” 

Archer W. looked down at the jagged, frayed ends 
of his jacket. One pocket and about a quarter of 
a yard of stuff had been torn away. A bit of the 
lining of the pocket still remained, but there was 
no sign of the portable bank that had once reposed 
therein. 

“You see, the flames were just on us,” apologised 


Jimmy. 
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Very quietly Archer W. sat down on the nearest 
boulder. 

But almost immediately he jumped up and rushed 
towards the burning car. 

It was impossible to get near it, however. Possibly 
a steel safe of the latest pattern might have 
come safely through such a holocaust, but not a 
yellow oiled-silkk safe. So Archer W. returned to his 
boulder. 

“That’s all right, old man,” he said to Jimmy. 
“Never mind the coat. I’m lucky to be still alive.” 

Not a word about his loss! Not an oath or a 
tear to betray him to his companion. Just one look 
into the heart of the fire and then —resignation, 
acceptance. 

Thus does the really first-class villain take the ups 
and downs of ironic Fate ! 

“What was the use of railing against one’s luck?” 
mused Archer W. on his granite resting-place. When 
the coat had been torn the pouch had fallen out. 
Naturally the rescuer had been too busy to bother 
about a tobacco pouch. Thirty-eight thousand pounds 
had gone west in the flames—and that was that. 

Well, well, one could always start again! Other 
opportunities would doubtless arise. There was 
Jackson, for instance; his share was still intact. And 
there was Miss Mainwaring. In Archer W.’s profession 
a man had only himself to blame if he was long out 
of work! 

The great thing was to keep a stiff upper lip, to take 
things in a sporting way, and never, never squeal or 
blab. 

Stout fellow! He really makes one feel as if one 
ought to take off one’s hat to him! 

“Feeling all right?” asked Jimmy. 
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“ Quite.” 

“Then what ’s the next item on the programme ? ” 

“To walk back,” said Weston. “ Nothing else to 
dow. 

He_ rose, and without even once cursing the 
Scotch mist which was really responsible for the 
disaster, he began to lead the way back to the 
shooting-box. 

The car could be left to burn itself out. It was off 
the road—very much off the road, and when the 
fire had gone out its net value would probably be 
about fivepence—in spite of the fact that there was 
thirty-eight thousand pounds among its ashes. 

They talked little, rescuer and rescued, as they 
strolled along through the mist. 

Each had his thoughts to occupy him. 

Jimmy was thinking what unreasonable, incredible, 
and objectionable creatures women were, and was 
wondering afresh when he was going to discover the 
real connection between Archer W., 37 Martin Street, 
and Miss Kate Kite. 

And Weston was laying plans for his next coup. 
Ready money would be wanted almost at once. 
By the failure of his bank he was practically 
penniless : 

“Listen!” Jimmy suddenly broke the silence. 
“Surely that’s a car coming up behind us?” 

Weston nodded. 

It was a car, a car chugging slowly and carefully 
through the mist. 

“Bit of luck,” said Jimmy. “ When it comes up 
we shall get a lift.” 

Archer W. did not speak. 

His is an unpeaceful occupation, full of excursions 


and alarms. 
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A car coming along that particular road could only 
be going to Glenarloch, the shooting - box of which 
he was the temporary tenant. None of the tradesmen 
delivered to Glenarloch in cars. They came on 
bicycles or machines, which is Scotch for a trap— 
a horse trap, not the kind of trap that Archer W. 
had in mind. 

No visitors were expected at Glenarloch. Therefore 
—who was in that car? 

Two gentlemen from the Yard? 

Archer W. shrugged his shoulders. 

One never knew. No; one never knew how much 
the Yard knew. Always there was the chance that 
they might discover something interesting about a 
career of crime that had so far successfully extended 
over twenty years. That was why one had carried 
one’s money in a portable oiled-silk bank. 

Weston turned off the road on to the moor. 

“T must have been a bit more shaken than I thought,” 
he said quietly to his companion. “ You wait here 
and stop them. Ill just sit down and rest, old man, 
till they come up.” 

“Right O!” said innocent James, _ blissfully 
unaware that a Napoleonically criminal mind that 
knew how to turn everything to its advantage, even 
a Scotch mist, was at work again. 

The idea was that Archer W., blotted out by the 
wet, white fog, would hear the car pull up. Listening 
unseen to the conversation of its occupants, he would 
soon be able to judge whether his next move was 
to disappear in the mist, in a sporting effort to get 
away, or boldly to approach them in the rdle of one 
suffering slightly from the shock that follows an 
accident. 
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He heard the car stop. 

“Jimmy!” exclaimed a well-known voice of 
remarkable carrying power. 

“Mr. Mainwaring,” another remembered voice said 
in a tone of surprise, and the first-class villain 
rose to his feet, for once a completely bewildered 
man. 

Miss Mainwaring and her companion! What the 
dickens did they want at Glenarloch? Could Janet 
possibly have discovered something about the 
inheritance he had decided it would not be good for 
her to have? Could she have come down there 
with her employer to challenge him and bowl him 
out ? 

In a leisurely manner he strolled towards them. 
| The Yard was one thing, and to deal with two 

women, one very deaf, was another! Besides, the 
money was in ashes a mile or two down the road ! 

“Oh, Mr. Weston,” exclaimed Miss Mainwaring, 
as he came up, “ Jimmy has just been telling us ke 

Archer W. knew that. He had heard him as he 
approached. . 

“What a wonderful escape!” the old lady went on. 
“Tt’s a mercy you weren’t burned to death! Ms 

“ And Mr. Mainwaring as well!” exclaimed Janet. 

Weston brought them both back to the point. 
Their minds might be full of the accident, but his 
was immediately concerned with the question of 
what they were doing there ! 

“T felt so lonely and so anxious to see my nephew,” 
explained Miss Mainwaring. “T felt sure you would 
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not mind putting us up for a night or two, Mr. Weston, 
especially as I wanted to hear more about your schemes 
for improving the lot of the poor black natives.” 

“Delighted!’’ said Weston, a little surprised at 
her coolness, but much more pleased to-day than 
he would have been yesterday. 

Janet was certainly a danger, but the old lady 
was rolling in the stuff he was going to be very badly 
in need of! 

“Delighted!” he repeated, while Jimmy, the 
woman-hater, scowled at the mist. 

The truth, of course, was that Miss Mainwaring 
had been simply unable to keep away. That 
telegram had not come. Jimmy evidently could 
not, without her assistance, bring off the match 
upon which she had set her heart. Therefore, being 
an autocratic old lady, accustomed to have her own 
way and to go where she wanted to go — here she 
was ! 

And Janet was with her, because she was her 
companion and because she too was interested in 
that match from another angle. It was a companion’s 
duty to go where her employer took her. 

“You’d better sit beside me, Mr. Weston,” said 
Janet. “ Miss Mainwaring will prefer to have her 
nephew next to her.” 

“Rather!” said Jimmy with great fervour as he 
got in. 

“Well, and how are you, Aunt E.? Going strong 
and so forth? Jolly nice of you to come. We’ll have 
a topping time together till you go back !” 

Apparently an exception against the hideous sex 
was to be made in Aunt Elizabeth’s favour. 

The warmth of Jimmy’s welcome fairly took the 
old lady’s breath away. 
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“He wants me,” she told herself. “Dear boy, he 
feels he cannot bring it off without his old aunt.” 

She took his hand and patted it. 

Presently the carful of misunderstandings and 
cross-purposes drew up at Glenarloch. 

Everyone got out, and Mr. Weston introduced 
Miss Kite’s Aunt Mary after he had hurriedly told 
that lady of the exciting events of the morning. 

“You must be tired after your long journey,” said 
Aunt Mary kindly. “I do think a night in the train 
ie very trying... 2.” 

“Jimmy!” gasped Miss Elizabeth. “Did you 
hear that ? She said I look a sight in the rain and 
want drying!” 

“No, no,” interposed Weston, and with the tact 
of a first-class villain he soothed the wrath of the 
fiery old maid. 

Miss Mainwaring, having explained to Aunt Mary 
that she could hear quite well if only people would 
not mumble, suffered hersélf and Janet to be escorted 
to their rooms. 

Weston disappeared to change his torn coat and 
to receive in private his loving wife’s congratulations 
on his escape. 

Nothing was to be seen of Miss Kite and Robert 
Jackson. 

Jimmy, left alone, and feeling that altogether 
the morning had been just a little bit too thick, decided 
to have a pipe to help him to get over the shock of 
Janet’s arrival, which had upset him much more 
than the rescuing of his host. 

He thrust his hand into his pocket for his 
pouch, and pulled out Weston’s, till then completely 
forgotten. 

Still under the impression that it was his own, 
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for one yellow oiled-silk pouch is as like another as 
two peas from the same pod, he unrolled it—and 
stared. 

“Well, I’m blowed!” muttered astonished James, 
confronted with the contents of Weston’s portable 
bank. “What’s the meaning of this?” 


CHAPTER IX 


I 


JAMES MAINWARING might loosely be described as 
a square, or four-sided young man. 

First, there was the Real Man, the Personality to 
whose charm most people succumbed, but whom 
Jimmy himself seemed to know nothing whatever 
about. 

Second, there was Jimmy the Lover, a reckless, 
ridiculous person, changed by the opening of a front 
door into a temporary misogynist—a dour, dark- 
minded, cynical creature, whose present belief was 
that he was a sort of human X-ray that could see 
right through the despicable daughters of Eve. 

Third, there was Jimmy the Poet, a cheery, casual 
young card, light-heartedly prepared to appropriate 
the chirpings of the world’s best songsters to please 
his deaf and doting aunt. 

Fourth, there was Jimmy the Sleuth, on the scent 
of the mystery of 37 Martin Street, determined 
to discover the inner meaning of the connection 
between Janet’s old home and Archer Weston and 
Miss Kite. 

It was Jimmy the Lover who, imagining it to be his 
own, had pulled Weston’s tobacco-pouch out of his 
pocket, craving the balm of the fragrant weed to 
soothe his bitter heart. 
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But it was Jimmy the Sleuth who came immediately 
on duty the moment he discovered what the pouch 
contained. 

And what did James the Sleuth ? 

Did he rush to Archer W., restore his property, 
and demand an explanation, meanwhile watching 
him like a lynx and noting every tell-tale movement 
of his facial muscles ? 

Nay. 

Swiftly Jimmy glanced about him, to make sure 
that he was unobserved. 

Quietly he replaced the pouch in his pocket. 

Unhurriedly he ascended the stairs to his own 
room. 

Softly he locked the door. 

Swiftly—again—he glanced about him, to make 
sure that he was unobserved. 

Then, with a steady hand and a preliminary 
moistening of his finger-tips, he counted the notes. 
Once, twice, thrice he counted them, for he was not 
good at sums, and each time the amount came out 
differently. Then he counted them again. 

The fourth time yielded the same result as the 
second—thirty-eight thousand pounds—and Jimmy. 
decided that that was the right answer pro tem. 

Swiftly—for the third time—he glanced about 
him to make sure that he was unobserved. 

He was. There was nobody else in the room. The 
key was in the lock, so nobody could be peering in. 
The window looked out on the moor, and the moor 
was still wrapped in mist. 

However, for safety’s sake he pulled down the 
blind and hid the pouch and its contents. 

Where ? 


Oh, come! Jimmy didn’t want anyone to know. 
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It wouldn’t be fair to sleuthful James if I gave his 
hiding - place away. An author must play the game 
by his hero. Let me explain his sleuthic reasoning 
instead. 

It was a dashed queer thing to carry thirty-eight 
thousand quid in a baccy pouch. But it was a dashed 
sight queerer to believe, as Weston obviously had, 
_ that thirty-eight thousand had gone up in smoke and 
to say not one word about it. Sporting, of course, 
but odd, thundering odd. 

Obviously the only possible explanation was 
that the money had not been rightfully obtained, 
else Archer W. would not have minded telling the 
world about his loss. In other words—Jimmy loved 
George Robey——‘“the splosh belonged to someone 
else.” 

Was it not, therefore, the duty of a sleuth, already 
full of suspicion about 37 Martin Street and what 
had happened on the night when he had had those 
topping devilled kidneys at his club—was it not his 
bounden duty to take care of that yellow oiled-silk 
pouch till he knew who was the rightful owner of 
its contents ? 

“It’s another link in the chain,” said Jimmy. 

A blistered soul notwithstanding, his eyes lit up 
as the luncheon gong sounded, and he hurried 
downstairs with an excellent appetite, just in time to 
see Miss Kite and Jackson come in from their stroll 
in the mist. 

Janet and Miss Mainwaring were already on the 


spot. 

“Talk of anangel . . .” exclaimed Jackson gallantly, 
as he rushed forward and seized Janet’s hand. 

Miss Kite bit her lip . . . though she would much 


have preferred to bite Janet. 
L 
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They had been “talking of an angel” nearly all 
the time they had been out. It had been impossible 
to head Jackson off the subject of Miss Mainwaring’s 
companion, and to find the girl and her mistress 
there on her return was enough to make anyone in 
Miss Kite’s circumstances want to bite something. 

“This is a most pleasant surprise,” exclaimed 
Jackson heartily, as he wrung Janet’s hand. “ How 
are you? How are you?” 

Jimmy, though all women had ceased to matter 
the price of a collar stud to Aim, could not help thinking 
how rude it was of Jackson to greet the companion 
in that noisy, overdone way before he shook hands 
with her employer. 

“You’ve met my aunt, haven’t you?” cuttingly 
inquired that great stickler for etiquette, James 
Mainwaring. 

Jackson shook hands with the old lady; and 
Weston appeared in an untorn coat, smiling and 
debonair. 

Miss Kite kissed Aunt Elizabeth. 

“Cheek of you to come,” she murmured. 

“That ’s very nice of you, my dear,” beamed the 
old lady, imagining Kate had said it was sweet of 
her to come! 

“ How are you and Jimmy getting on?” she boomed 
in one of her confidential whispers. “ Why weren’t 
you out with him, instead of with that colonial 
man?” 

Aunt Elizabeth had never liked Jackson since he 
had made that absurd mistake about her nephew’s 
poetry. 

A silence followed. It was wonderful how much 
embarrassment the old lady could cause when she 
got going. 
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“What about grub?” inquired Archer W. tactfully, 
and they all sat down. 

While they ate he told Miss Kite and Jackson 
about his and Jimmy’s adventures with the car. 

Jimmy could not help admiring him. He spoke 
so easily and comfortably about the accident that 
it seemed incredible that it had cost him thirty-eight 
thousand pounds. 

“Perhaps he doesn’t know about his loss,” thought 
Jimmy. “ Perhaps he hasn’t yet missed his pouch ?” 

“TI hope there was nothing in the pocket that got 
torn away from your coat?” he exclaimed, to test 
him. 

Archer W. never turned a hair. First-class villains 


seldom do. A. 

“No, nothing of any consequence,” he safd airily. 
“Only my tobacco-pouch, and as I seldom smoke a 
pipe, that doesn’t matter a bit. I prefer cigars.” 

The higher walks of his profession always prefer 
cigars, half-crown ones, smoked with the band off, 
and never re-lit. 

Archer W. smiled gratefully at his young guest. 

It wasn’t Jimmy’s fault that the pouch had been 
burned. Jimmy had undoubtedly saved his life, and 
it would have been churlish and unreasonable to 
expect him to bother at such a time about saving 
eighteen-pennyworth of oiled silk as well. 

“If it had not been for Mainwaring,” he informed 
the table in public acknowledgment of his debt, “I 
should certainly have been burned to death.” 

Aunt Mary looked at Jimmy with a glance that 
startled him, There was something in her eyes that 
made him go red and feel choky. For a moment he 
felt afraid that she was going to jump up and kiss 
him. 
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Miss Mainwaring smiled at him proudly. 

“ We all love a man to be brave, don’t we, my dear ?” 
she said to Miss Kite. 

“Oh, chuck it!” protested Jimmy. “I didn’t do 
anything at all.” 

“Yes you did,” said Archer W. “You saved me 
from being burned to death and nearly got burned 
to death yourself in doing it!” 

“ The hero of the hour, that ’s what you are, whether 
you like it or not,” said Janet, speaking lightly to 
mask the depth of her emotion. 

“There ’s no need for you to shove your oar in!” 
said Jimmy with inexcusable rudeness. 

But then he was a woman-hater, and this was the 
woman who had made him hate ’em. 

Janet went as red as he was. 


2 


Midnight. Midnight at Glenarloch, that lonely 
shooting box in the Highlands. 

All the guests were in their rooms, presumably 
in bed and asleep. 

But the temporary master of the house was fully 
dressed. 

Archer W. was in difficulties. During the afternoon 
Aunt Mary had asked him for a little money to go on 
with, and he had promised her some in the morning. 
It is a husband’s proud privilege always to be supplying 
his wife with a little money to go on with. 

Just before dinner, when he had wandered into 
the kitchen to see that all was well, the Scotch cook- 
housekeeper had reminded him that money would 
be needed for the weekly bills and wages in the 
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morning, and she too had been informed that it 
would be supplied. 

But the trouble was that all Archer W.’s ready 
money, except a little loose change, had disappeared. 

First-class villains never borrow. Borrowers are 
only in the second flight. Borrowing implies cutting 
and running or paying back. 

Anxious to do. his duty as a husband and an 
employer and also to provide for his guests, Archer W. 
had invited Jackson, Aunt Mary and Miss Kite to 
make a four at bridge, telling Jackson that he had 
learned to play since their voyage together and was 
anxious to show off his newly-acquired skill. 

But Jackson had refused. Jackson preferred to 
talk to Miss Mainwaring’s companion—and that was 
that. 

Jimmy was no good. Jimmy was plainly the sort 
that never had more than a bean or two to bless itself 
with. 

As ready money simply had to be obtained by 
the morning, a burglary in either Jackson’s or Miss 
Mainwaring’s room was obviously indicated. 

Archer W. decided to honour Miss Mainwaring 
with a nocturnal visit. She was rich and would 
probably carry a decent sum about with her—and 
also, she was deaf—the chief reason for her selection 
for the favour. 

Archer W. was not an expert burglar. Forcible 
entry was not his line. It was, indeed, a considerable 
come down for one of his rank in the criminal world, 
but needs must when there has been a fire at one’s 
bank . . . and surely it ought not to be too difficult 
to enter and leave unobserved the chamber of a guest 
who was very nearly stone deaf ? 

Behold him, then, at midnight, creeping along 
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the passage to her room, having taken the preliminary 
precaution of seeing that there was no key in the 
lock. 

Softly he tried the door and found it, as he perenten 
bolted on the inside. 

But he had already, with his usual Sorell 
loosened the screws of the bolt while Miss Mainwaring 
was chatting with Aunt Mary after dinner. 

A firm, steady pressure of his shoulders was enough 
to cause the bolt to give way—and with a heart that 
was undeniably beating faster than usual he crept 
into the room. 

It was Miss Mainwaring’s hand-bag that he was 
after—observation had already shown him that it 
was in her handbag that she kept her money, as most 
old ladies do. 

Carefully he stole to her dressing-table, full of pity 
for the lower ranks of his craft, forced to earn their 
bread in such a nerve-racking, unpleasant way. 

Ah! Here it was! 

His hand closed over it, and he turned to go out. 

But, alas! it requires practice to manceuvre in 
strange rooms in the dark, especially when one’s heart 
is in one’s mouth all the time. 

Archer W. was cast in too fine a mould for such 
work. It was like putting a race-horse in the shafts 
of a brewer’s dray. 

As he picked up the bag he knocked over a bottle 
of glycerine-and-cucumber. He didn’t know that it 
was glycerine-and-cucumber. All he knew was that 
it fell to the floor and splintered with a noise like 
two air raids, or so it seemed to him in his nervous 
tension. 

Wildly he made a bolt for it, and tripped over a 
chair, and this time the noise really was considerable. 
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With a cry of alram Miss Mainwaring woke and 
sprang out of bed. 

Archer W. scrambled to his feet, and made for the 
door—with her bag still in his hand. 

And on the landing, in the darkness, having just 
rushed out of an adjoining room, Janet collided with 
him, and grabbed him with all the strength of her 
slender young arms. 


3 


Apologies are tendered if anyone has been misled 
into thinking that a first-class villain was going to 
be so easily unmasked. 

At a common or garden burglary—if breaking into 
the bedroom of the deafest of one’s guests can be 
so designated—Archer W. was an amateur, and a 
clumsy amateur at that. But at getting out of an 
awkward situation, at confronting a sudden and 
apparently devastating crisis with a cool head and a 
clever tongue, he had few rivals in his overcrowded 
profession. 

The psychology of the matter is obvious if one 
takes the trouble to consider it, and with so much 
space to fill it is certainly worth considering. It was 
upon his wits that Archer W. lived. A life-time of 
deceit and crookedness had trained his brain to an 
instant response to the needs of his craft. Now, a 
burglar relies on other functions—a cat-like tread, 
a dainty touch, eyes that can see in the darkness and 
a nose that never wants to sneeze at the wrong 
time . .. I amsorry. But that’s how it was, if 
you get me, that the Archer W. who felt Janet’s 
charming arms around him became at once a very 
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different creature from the sneak-thief who had bolted 
in a panic from Miss Mainwaring’s room. 

Janet, a light sleeper, had been first aroused by 
the destruction of the bottle of glycerine-and-cucumber 
which Miss Mainwaring used for her complexion. 
The crash that followed as Archer W. fell over a chair 
had brought Janet out of her bed. She was well into 
her dressing- gown when Miss Mainwaring’s cry of 
“Burglars!” rang out, and the distance from her 
door to her employer’s was only a few steps. 

“T’ve got him!” she announced triumphantly. 

“No, no,” retorted Archer W., quick as lightning. 
“I wish you had! It’s me you’ve got—it’s Mr. 
Weston! Come on; quick; or he’ll get away!” 

The simplicity of it was masterly. Janet was so 
surprised that her grasp slackened, and in an instant 
he was racing down the passage before she realised 
what was happening. 

Quietly dumping the bag into a dark corner where 
it could be retrieved later, he turned and rushed back 
to the two bewildered women. 

“Go inside, both of you,” he commanded them. 
“ He may be armed. I’ll be back in a minute or two!” 
and off he went again. 

Miss Mainwaring dragged her companion inside her 
room and refused to permit Janet to leave her; and 
Archer W. coolly picked up the swag, deposited it in 
his own room, and then returned to Miss Mainwaring 
and Janet. 

He gave neither of them time to speak. It was his 
job to do the talking and pull the wool over their 
eyes. 

“A pity, a great pity you came out of your room 
when you did,” he said to Janet. “I might have got 
him if you hadn’t got me instead. Well, well, you 
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could not know, and it was certainly very brave of 
you to tackle me like that in the dark!” 

Janet, very puzzled about several things, opened 
her mouth. But Archer W. turned to her employer. 

“I heard a smash—glass—just as I was about to 
undress,” he said in his clearest and most distinct 
tones. “‘ Burglars!’ I said to myself, and came out 
of my room and found your door open. I rushed in ; 
and the brute must have been on the floor, crawling 
out on his hands and knees because he was afraid he 
had given the alarm. Anyway, I fell over him— 
went down a frightful bump—and that’s what woke 
you. I sprang up to go after him, but Miss Bristow 
put her arms round me,” he ended with his well-known 
charming smile. “ Very brave of her, as I said before, 
but unfortunate !” 

“Yes,” said Miss Mainwaring, “most unfortunate. 
If you had not been so hasty, Janet, Mr. Weston 
might have caught him and got my bag back.” 

“You don’t mean to say he’s taken anything?” 
exclaimed Archer W. 

“Yes, my bag, with all my ready money in it,” 
replied the old maid. 

“Dear, dear,” sighed Archer W. “ You must let 
me lend you some to go on with!” 

Miss Mainwaring thanked him. 

“Not at all,” said Archer W. “One must do what 
one can for a guest who has been robbed under one’s 
own roof.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Weston,” exclaimed Janet, 
who had been thinking over his story and could find 
no flaw in it, “till you explained how I came to 
seize you I really thought you were the burglar 


yourself.” 
“A-very natural thought, in the circumstances,” 
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Archer W. said quietly. “I should have suspected 
you if our positions had been reversed. However, I 
hope you are satisfied now, Miss Bristow, and see 
exactly what happened.” 

“Quite,” said Janet. 

Even heroines are not infallible, and told by 
Archer W. with his personality behind the lie, his 
story was a very convincing one. 

And talking about heroines, what about the hero ? 
Surely, with such things going on in the small 
hours, the hero—down there to do a little sleuthing 
—ought to have been the first to arrive upon the 
scene ? 

Alas! the hero and the sleuth was (or were) sleeping 
like a hog (or hogs), and had never heard a sound. 
One can understand Jackson not being aroused, 
gentlemen of Aberdonian descent being naturally 
heavy sleepers; and Aunt Mary and Miss Kite were 
located in another wing with a dividing door between 
to shut out all sounds and make it convenient for 
the sentimental villain to visit his spouse unobserved. 
But the hero and sleuth, only three doors awayes: fi 
alas, alas! 

Weston, satisfied that all was well, moved towards - 
the door. 

“Time we went back to bed,” he observed. “I 
don’t think you'll be disturbed again to-night, Miss 
Mainwaring.” 

“I should hope not!” exclaimed the old lady. 

“There ’s just one thing,” said Weston, “I should 
be much obliged to both of you if you would say 
nothing about this to anyone. You see”—his tone 
became very significant—‘I think I know who the 
man is!” 

Miss Mainwaring nodded comprehendingly. 
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“You mean you suspect one of the servants and 
think if we don’t put him on his guard you may trap 
him, and get my bag and my money back?” she 
asked excitedly. 

“One has one’s hopes 
vaguely. 

‘Miss Mainwaring turned to her companion. 

“ Janet, remember,” she commanded, “not a word 
to a soul.” 

“Good night,” said Weston softly. “Pleasant 
dreams.” 

He paused with his hand on the door-knob. 

“By the way, what was in that bottle the burglar 
smashed ?” he inquired. 

“Glycerine-and-cucumber,” said Miss Mainwaring. 


” 
. 


murmured her host 


4 


Two days passed, during both of which Janet was 
not very happy. It was not the burglary that was 
troubling her, but Jimmy. 

Jimmy, of course, was nothing to her, but all the 
same, why had he turned against her ? 

It didn’t matter to her what Jimmy said or did 
—but need he be quite so rude and snubby to a fellow- 
guest, even if an uninvited one? 

If anybody had a grievance surely she had, and 
therefore it was odd, to say the least of it, that Jimmy 
should go out of his way to avoid her, and deliberately 
run after that dreadful Miss Kite. 

“She ll get him—I know she will,” sighed Janet 
inwardly. “Jimmy’s so silly—he’ll be let in for 
marrying her before he knows anything about it. 
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And then he ’ll be miserable—miserable . . . She’s 
only after his aunt’s money.” 

“Not that I care,” she told herself at this stage. 
“Not that it is anything to do with me! If Jimmy 
likes to be such a young idiot, well, that’s what he 
must continue to be.” 

Miss Mainwaring, of course, was delighted. The 
spectacle of Jimmy running after that charming, 
simple-minded, white-souled Miss Kite filled her with 
oy. 
ey shouldn’t be surprised if it happened at any 
time,” she confided to her companion. “I am certain 
dear Jimmy is only waiting for a favourable moment 
to ask her to marry him.” 

Dear Jimmy was doing nothing of the sort. Dear 
Jimmy was a woman-hater determined to live celibate 
all his days. But Jimmy was also a believer in the 
doctrine of choosing the lesser of two evils. Apparently 
he had to associate with one of the two young females 
who were Weston’s guests, and he preferred Miss 
Kite. She didn’t get his goat quite so much as the 
other one did, and besides, she was mixed up in the 
sleuthing business. He had still to discover what 
was the connection between her and Archer Weston - 
and 37 Martin Street and thirty-eight thousand 
pounds in an oiled-silk tobacco-pouch. 

Jimmy’s defection was, of course, Jackson’s 
opportunity. Miss Mainwaring stayed at home. 
Weston usually walked with Miss Kite’s Aunt Mary, 
and if Jimmy chose Kate that left Miss Bristow for 
Jackson. 

“They make a fine pair, don’t they ?” he remarked 
to Janet on one occasion as they were walking home 
across the moor, with Jimmy and Miss Kite just ahead. 

For a wonder there was no mist. The men had 
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been shooting and the ladies had joined them at 
lunch, and stayed with the guns afterwards as the 
ladies sometimes do—to the secret annoyance of the 

guns. 
One of the guns had been paricabaly annoyed. 
Name of James Mainwaring. Janet, anxious to 
come to a better understanding with him—not that 
she cared whether they were friends or not ! —had 
been standing with him in a butt when he missed 
a bird. 

“Bad luck,” she exclaimed sympathetically. 

“You put me off! I never can hit anything when 
there are a lot of women about,” said Jimmy. 

Really one begins to wish it were possible to give 
a hero notice in the middle of a story! 

Janet went red—and away. 

But—so unaccountable is her sex—when Jackson 
remarked that Jimmy and Miss Kite stalking on 
ahead made a fine pair, Janet answered : 

“Oh, do you think so?” 

The parti-Scotsman glanced at her sideways. 

“You don’t like Miss Kite?” he inquired 
Aberdonically. 

Janet avoided answering, and Jackson decided that 
the time was ripe to give her some indication of his 
feelings. 

“ Miss Bristow, do you believe in love at first sight ?” 
he asked by way of an opening. 

“ Yes,” said Janet absently, “I think so. Sometimes, 
that is. But I’ve never thought much about it.” 

Her eyes were on the couple ahead, and she started 
forward as she saw Miss Kite sink suddenly down 
in the heather, while poor Jackson was thinking out 
his next remark ! 

“She’s twisted her ankle,” explained Jimmy, as 
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Janet came up. “Says she can’t walk on it, and she 
will have to be carried home.” 

Janet looked at Miss Kite. 

“You can’t possibly carry her all that way,” she 
said to Jimmy. “I’ll wait here with her while you 
and Mr. Jackson hurry back and get a trolly or 
something.” 

Miss Kite struggled slowly to her feet. 

“The pain’s going off. It’s not so bad as I 
thought,” she announced with some embarrassment. 
“T believe I can walk all right, Mr. Mainwaring, if 
you ll help me a bit.” 

Janet made Jackson take Miss Kite’s other arm, 
and they all got under way, Jimmy and Jackson on 
each side of Miss Kite, and Janet in command of the 
procession. 

It was wonderful—with Janet there—how rapidly 
Miss Kite’s ankle recovered. 

“Walking on it has done it good,” she declared, as 
they arrived at the shooting-box. “It’s quite all 
right now. Thank you all very much,” she smiled. 

But there was black fury in her heart. 

She went up to her room and then looked into her 
mother’s room. Aunt Mary was not there, so she- 
sought her downstairs, and found her alone in the 
drawing-room. 

“Mother,” she burst out, “don’t you think you 
could get round father to send that deaf old fool and 
her companion away ?” 

Aunt Mary shook her head. 

“T believe your father is very interested—for business 
reasons—in Miss Mainwaring,” she remarked placidly. 
“Why, dear? What’s wrong?” 

“T pretended to sprain my ankle this afternoon,” 
said Kate savagely. “The idea was that Jimmy 
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Mainwaring should carry me home, and that either 
that should make him propose to me to-night, or 
the sight of it make Mr. Jackson so jealous that he 
would. I’m sick of nothing happening, day after day. 
But the companion saw what I was after, and interfered 
and spoilt everything.” 

There was the slight sound of a door handle being 
turned behind them, but Kate was too upset to 
hear it. 

“Something will have to be done, mother, or I 
shall never get either of them!” she said crossly. 

Janet—who had been about to enter the room— 
started. : 

Miss Kite, speaking to her Aunt Mary, had addressed 
her as “mother”! 

Very quietly Janet retreated without Aunt Mary 
or Miss Kite becoming aware that she had looked in 
and overheard something that made her tingle with 
excitement. 


5 


Slowly Mrs. Weston shook her head. 

“T always think a wife ought never to interfere in 
her husband’s business affairs,” she said to her 
daughter. “I am sorry, Kate, but I really don’t see 
how I can ask your father to send Miss Mainwaring 
away.” 

Her expression was rather sad. The Weston family 
was a very loyal one, as far as the exigencies of 
Archer W.’s trade permitted. They stuck together. 
They were always ready to help each other, and 
Weston himself was almost a model husband and 
father. 
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But business was business, as his loving wife was 
only too well aware. Even Kate’s love affairs must 
not be allowed to interfere with it. 

“TJ ’ll tell you what I can do, though,” she exclaimed, 
brightening a little, for no mother likes a daughter 
to appeal to her in vain, “Ill speak to Miss 
Mainwaring, Kate.” 

“A fat lot of good that will do,” observed Miss 
Kite, who found the strain of being a lady and 
talking with a society accent so fatiguing that in the 
family circle she was always glad to take a little time 
off. 

“Perhaps it will do more good than you think,” 
smiled Aunt Mary unoffendedly—for one must be 
prepared to make allowances for a daughter whose 
plans have been upset as Kate’s plans had been upset 
that afternoon. 

“No time like the present,” Mrs. Weston added, 
and proceeded at once in search of Miss Mainwaring. 

As she entered the hall Janet came down the 
stairs. 

“JT am looking for Miss Mainwaring,” said Mrs. 
Weston. “Is she up in her room?” 

“No,” said Janet. “I am looking for her myself, 
and can’t think where she has got to.” 

She passed on to continue her search, while Mrs. 
Weston remained in the hall, vaguely smiling as she 
looked after her. 

Five minutes’ reflection about her discovery had 
led Janet to decide that there was only one thing for 
her to do. 

Miss Kite had called Aunt Mary “mother.” It 
followed from that that Miss Kite was an impostor 
—as Janet felt she had known all along. A girl who 
takes her mother about with her and tells everyone 
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she is her aunt must be an impostor and an adventuress 
of some sort. That was as clear as day. 

In Janet’s view there was only one person in that 
house to whom she owed any duty, and that person 
was her employer. 

Miss Mainwaring was under the delusion that Miss 
Kite was a particularly charming and fragrant flower 
of young womanhood, though Janet had always 

known. better. 
_ Miss Mainwaring had conceived the idea of marrying 
her nephew to Miss Kite, and was down there for the 
purpose of seeing that the matter was speeded up. 

Rude though Jimmy had been to Janet—twice— 
Janet felt that he hardly deserved so severe a 
punishment as Miss Kite for life. 

Therefore, now that she knew something definite 
against Miss Kite, now that she could prove beyond 
question that the white-souled innocent of Miss 
Mainwaring’s imagination was really a very fishy 
young person, obviously, felt Janet, it was her duty 
to carry the information to her employer at once. 
A loyal companion with a strong sense of duty could 
not possibly stand silently by while her employer’s 
nephew was entrapped by an adventuress whose 
mother was masquerading as her aunt for some reason 
yet to be discovered. 

But . . . Janet could not find Miss Mainwaring 


anywhere. 


6 


As a matter of fact, Miss Mainwaring was in their 


host’s sanctum. 
Pleasantly tired after a day in the open air and 


M 
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moderately satisfied with the birds that had fallen to 
his gun, Archer W. had returned to Glenarloch to 
find a neat brown-paper parcel labelled “ Fragile, 
Glass, With Care,” awaiting him. 

At once he had sent a maid to ask Miss 
Mainwaring if she would kindly come to his study 
for a moment. 

“T hope, Miss Mainwaring,” he said, with a gallant 
bow, when she appeared, “that you will do me the 
honour to accept this little gift.” 

He pressed the parcel into her astonished hands. 

“Tt pains me as a host that a guest of mine should 
have been subjected to the inconvenience and loss 
which you suffered the other night,” he went on, at 
the very top of his form and his voice, “I regret to 
say that though I still think I know the man, it is 
not yet possible for me to bowl him out or compel 
him to disgorge his ill-gotten gains. But it was possible 
for me to send for what you hold in your hand, Miss 
Mainwaring, and so make what little restitution was 
in my power. I ask you, therefore, to accept that 
little gift with my apologies for the way you were 
disturbed, and I trust you will find the brand 
satisfactory. I told them to send me the very finest 
make procurable.” 

“ But—but what is it?” faltered the surprised and 
delighted old maid. 

“A bottle of glycerine-and-cucumber,” announced 
Archer W. impressively, “to replace the one that 
clumsy thief smashed when he burgled your chamber.” 

Miss Mainwaring reddened slightly with pleasure. 

“Mr. Weston, how kind, how thoughtful, how 
perfectly delightful of you!” she exclaimed gratefully. 

“Not at all, not at all,” the gentlemanly villain 
brushed her compliments aside. 
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“But it is,” she persisted. “I can’t tell you how 
I’ve missed it, Mr. Weston. These moorland winds 


make my cheeks burn so . . . Your thoughtfulness 
and your kindness positively overwhelm me,” she 
repeated. 


“It is a host’s duty to do what he can for his guests,” 
declared Archer W., “especially when they have been 
robbed. And that reminds me. I said something at 
the time, about advancing a little ready money if 
you needed it ——” 

“No, I don’t need it, thank you,” the old maid 
broke in. 

She glanced at him admiringly. How kind he was, 
and how nice to talk to! He made her hear every 
word. A gentleman of the very first water, Mr. Weston, 
and a most delightful, considerate host ! 

“You see, I’m not so foolish as to keep all my eggs 
in one basket,” she explained. “One never knows 
when one will be robbed, so I always carry half my 
ready money in my handbag and the other half in 
my—er—er—stocking.” 

Archer W. looked grave. 

“Miss Mainwaring,” he said, “after what has 
happened, I don’t like to know that you are in 
possession of any considerable sum. How could I 
forgive myself if you lost any more money under my 
roof? Don’t you think you had better hand it into 
my care, and come to me for such small sums as you 
may require?” 

He paused for a moment, but not long enough to 
give her time to refuse. 

“For your own sake I feel I must insist on it,” he 
went on. “Then I shall be responsible for seeing that 
the money is safe. Come, Miss Mainwaring, while I 
turn my back and look out of the window . . .” 
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Tactfully he walked away and stared out over the 
moor. 

Smilingly, when she indicated that it was time for 
him to turn, he took the notes, the further, unexpected 
windfall which would enable him to run Glenarloch 
for quite a considerable time—till something else 
turned up. 

“Now you will know that your money is really 
safe,” he said as he opened the door for her. 

With the bottle of glycerine-and-cucumber in her 
hand, Miss Mainwaring passed out into the hall. 

Mrs. Weston smiled at her pleasantly as she 
appeared. 

“Your companion has been looking for you 
everywhere,” she said. “A charming girl, Miss 
Mainwaring. You were certainly very lucky to find 
her. I suppose you will live with them after they are 
married ?” 

“Live with whom?” demanded the puzzled old 
maid. 

“Miss Bristow and your nephew,” purred Aunt 
Mary. “They are going to get married, aren’t they ?” 

“Certainly not,” snapped Miss Mainwaring. 
“Whatever put that nonsense into your head ?” 

Mrs. Weston simulated confusion. 

“I’m sorry . . . I thought you knew and 
approved,” she faltered. “Everyone can see she is 
head over ears in love with him . . . Oh, I do hope 
I have not been indiscreet !” 

It was very well done. Not a word too much or 
a word too few. But then nobody need be surprised 
at that. Archer W. was not the man to marry a 
fool. 

Without answering, Miss Mainwaring went up the 
stairs to her room. 
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She shut the door. She cut the string of the parcel, 
and she rubbed some of the soothing fluid on her 
wind-scorched cheeks. 

But she was no longer thinking what a sweetly 
delightful attention Archer W. had paid her. She 
was thinking of something else. 

There came a light tap at the door. 

“Come in,” she called. 

Janet entered. 

“Oh, there you are,” exclaimed Janet. “I’ve been 
searching for you everywhere. Miss Mainwaring, 
I’ve got something very important to tell you. I 
happened by chance to overhear Miss Kite address 
her aunt ——” 

“Never mind Miss Kite, Miss Bristow,” broke in the 
old maid. “ Just tell me, without any beating about 
the bush, what there is between you and my nephew, 
please.” 

“Nothing,” said Janet with a start. 

Miss Mainwaring regarded her with a pair of shrewd, 
if slightly-faded eyes. 

She was a sharp old thing, and Aunt Mary’s 
indiscretion had not so much been news to her as 
confirmation of what she had been suspecting for 
some time. 

Why had matters not come to a head between her 
nephew and the delightful Miss Kite? Why all this 
delay? Why had not Jimmy long ago proposed, when 
he knew how keen his aunt was on the match? The 
old lady had asked herself these questions more than 
once. 

“Ah,” said Miss Mainwaring, as Janet coloured 
beneath her steady scrutiny, “I thought so.” 

She leaned forward a little. 

“You ’re in love with him!” she snapped. 
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“Miss Mainwaring,” began Janet in protest, but 
the grim old tyrant held up her hand. 

“No airs and graces, please. They won’t go down 
with me. I say you are in love with my nephew, Miss 
Bristow, and I shall be glad if you will arrange to 
leave me at the end of the week !” 

Janet gave a gasp of surprise. The whole scene had 
been a surprise to her, but this was the most surprising 
and painful part of it. 

Fired! Told to clear out at the end of the week! 
Ordered to go away from Jimmy and leave him to the 
mercies of Miss Kite and his deaf and blundering 
aunt. 2.4 

In spite of herself, her lip quivered. 

She didn’t want to go—didn’t want to have to 
search for a new place—didn’t want to have to leave 
Jimmy! All this time in her heart of hearts she had 
been hoping that something would happen to put 
things right between them, and now this had 
happened... 

Suddenly the world had become for Janet a hard 
and tragic place, and the future loomed before her as 
a dreary waste. Jimmy rude and distant was better 
than no Jimmy at all . 

There were tears in her eyes as she glanced at the 
implacable old maid. 

Pleading, Janet knew, would only be a waste of 
breath. Miss Mainwaring was very experienced in 
sacking companions, and once she had said a thing 
she stuck to it through thick and thin, 

All Janet could do, she realised, was to take the 
blow with as stiff an upper lip as she could manage 

But it was not a very stiff upper lip . 


Her feelings were too deeply stirred. There was too 
much at stake. 
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“Tam sorry,” said Miss Mainwaring grimly. “ You 
suited me very well, but though you make an excellent 
companion, I do not consider you suitable for the 
position of my nephew’s wife. So you must go.” 

“Very well,” said Janet, in rather a small voice. 

What else was there for her to say ? 

But Miss Mainwaring had something else to say. 

“I’m sacking you to save my nephew,” she barked. 
“And I want you to understand this, please. If 
Jimmy marries you he will never get a penny from 
me. When I say a thing I mean it. Marry him— 
and you’llruinhim.. .” 

There came a tap at the door. 

“Can I come in, Aunt E.?” rang out Jimmy’s 
cheerful voice. 


7 


Jimmy entered breezily. 

“Sorry to bother you and all that, Aunt E.,” he 
began, and then noticed the presence of Janet. 

“Hope I don’t intrude,” he exclaimed, wondering, 
cynical woman-hater that he now was, why on earth 
Miss Bristow was looking like a dying duck in a 
thunder-storm. 

“No,” said Miss Mainwaring a trifle shortly. “ What 
is it you want, Jimmy ?” 

Her nephew hesitated a moment. It was only too 
plain that, in his own graceful idiom, “something was 
‘up.’” Janet was looking like a wet August and 
Aunt E, like a bright and blustering March. 

“There’s been a row,” thought Jimmy, and oh, 
how he had changed from the poet and the lover of 
so short a while ago! “ Well, it’s not my funeral,” 
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thought Jimmy callously, and returned to his own 
affairs. 

“What do I nearly always want, Aunt E.?” he 
replied to Miss Mainwaring’s question. “As usual, 
I’ve run out of ready money, and I was wondering 
whether you’d prefer to let me have an extra fiver to 
get some cigarettes with, or whether you’d rather I 
should starve till my next allowance is due?” 

He smiled at her sunnily . . . and wished to 
goodness her companion wouldn’t stare at him from 
the background in that melancholy way. 

“T’m not sure that it oughtn’t to be the latter, 
Aunt E.,” he rattled on. “ Honestly I think the time 
has almost come when you ought to be a bit more 
strict with me. Well, it’s up to you. What are you 
going to do about it?” 

Miss Mainwaring shook her head at him, and glanced 
rather sourly at the companion who was leaving her 
at the end of the week. 

“TI’ll let you have some money in the morning, 
Jimmy,” she promised. “ Janet, remind me to ask 
Mr. Weston for five pounds for my nephew.” 

Both her nephew and her companion stared at her 
in. astonishment. 

But only Jimmy spoke. 

“Weston!” he cried. “ What on earth has it got 
to do with Weston?” 

“He ’s got all my money,” explained his aunt, much 
more truly than she knew. 

“Weston ’s got all your money?” echoed Jimmy, 
wishing Miss Bristow, née Janet, so to speak, would 
look at someone else. It put a fellow off to have these 
women staring at him with sad, nanny-goat eyes. 

“Yes, dear. I gave it to him to take care of for me,” 
explained Miss Mainwaring, loyally suppressing all 
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references to the burglary, as per undertaking. “So 
that I shouldn’t lose it or be robbed of it, you see,” 
she added, noticing how puzzled her nephew appeared 
to be. 

“Why didn’t you bring it to me to look after for 
you?” inquired Jimmy. 

Miss Mainwaring laughed, and even Janet’s eyes, 
Janet’s sad eyes, twinkled for a moment. 

“What ’s the joke?” asked Jimmy. “Oh, I see! 
You think old Weston a much better Johnny to take 
care of your money than I should be. Well, perhaps— 
and perhaps not. However, au revoir, Aunt E. I'll 
remind you myself in the morning, in case Miss Bristow 
forgets to.” 

He went away, uneasy both as a nephew and a 
sleuth. 

It didn’t seem right to Jimmy the Sleuth that 
Weston should be in charge of his aunt’s money. But 
at the same time he couldn’t do anything about it, 
either as sleuth or nephew.’ Aunt E. was a lady whom 
it was always wisest to allow to have her own way. 
Until he had something definite to go upon, it would 
be a great mistake to interfere . . . 

“Oh, well, I’ve got some of his!” thought Jimmy 
with a chuckle, and then frowned. The trouble was 
that he did not believe that money was Weston’s, or 
Weston would never have taken its loss in such an 
astonishing silence. 

Jimmy the Sleuth decided that it was time he made 
another serious mental effort to grapple with his 
problems, time he got a move on, in short. 

He lit his pipe and a frown of the most tremendous 
concentration appeared on his young brow. 

But apparently he hadn’t got his wave-length right. 
Thirty seconds later he found himself thinking about 
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women again—what she had had a row with his aunt 
about, how thundering pretty and appealing she had 
looked, and how nice it would have been, if a fellow 
wasn’t done with women for ever, to have led her 
away and tried one’s hand at a little comforting. 
And Miss Mainwaring was saying to Miss Bristow: 
“You will remember what I said? At the end of 
the week—and if ever you and my nephew . . .” 
“Yes, yes, I quite understand,” Janet interrupted 
wearily, 
She could not bear her to say it again ! 


CHAPTER X_ 


I 


MONEY was one thing, love was another, and the 
greater of these was love. 

Robert Jackson was quite sure of it. For ages and 
ages, so it seemed, the contest had been going on within 
him. Again and again he had been on the point of 
proposing to Miss Bristow, but always at the last 
moment something happened, such as the episode of 
Miss Kite’s twisted ankle, or else some inner voice 
stopped him and urged him to wait a little longer before 
committing himself to abandoning a union between his 
forty thousand pounds and Miss Kite’s. 

But to-night he had made up his mind. Let the 
heavens fall and the other place freeze, he would have 
done with shilly-shallying to-night. Before he went 
to bed he vowed by all his gods that he would ask Miss 
Bristow to be his wife and never think about Miss 
Kite’s (mythical) forty thousand pounds again. 

The scheme of operations was to ask Janet to come 
out on to the moor with him after dinner and look at 
the moon on the distant mountains. But, as so often 
happens, the scheme of operations had to be amended. 

In the delightful Highland way, after the sun went 
down a really biting wind came up, and instead of a 
moon there was a ground frost and plenty of dust. 

Frost and dust not being congenial to a love 
declaration, Jackson had to ask Janet to go into the 
billiard-room with him. 
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“T don’t play billiards,” said Janet. 

“Neither do I,” confessed Jackson. “But I’ve got 
something I want to say to you.” 

“What about?” asked Janet, too miserable to be 
quite as astute as usual. 

“You ’ll see,” replied the cautious colonial. “Come 
along.” 

She went into the billiard-room with him. 

“Miss Bristow—Janet,” he began, and one can only 
marvel at the strangeness of the way that invariable 
formula seems to come to all men at such a 
moment, “Miss Bristow—Janet,” he repeated, “I 
love you.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Janet, startled. Surely she had 
had trouble enough that day. 

“When I asked you, on the moor, if you believed 
in love at first sight it was my own case that I was 
thinking of,” continued Jackson weightily. “The very 
moment that I first set eyes on you, Janet, my heart 
was yours " 

“I’m sorry,” Janet broke in. “ Please don’t say 
any more, Mr. Jackson.” 

She felt very miserable, for she honestly liked him, 
and knew him to be a good sort, as upright as a flagstaff, 
if (to her) as uninteresting. His sincerity was plain, 
and she hated hurting anyone. 

“TI want to ask you to be my wife,” he persisted. 

Janet shook her head. 

“TI can’t,” she faltered. “ You see—you see. . . . 
Oh, do forget about me, and don’t make yourself 
unhappy because I can’t help caring for someone 
else ~ 

“Who ?” snapped Jackson, suddenly put completely 
out of his stride. “Not that idle young —~—” 

“ Please, please!” Janet interrupted. “I—I’d better 
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be going back—to the others,” she added. “ Miss 
Mainwaring may want me.” 

Jackson looked at her blankly. 

“You mean you won’t marry me?” he asked, with 
a simplicity that made her wince. 

“You don’t love me, and don’t think you would 
ever be able to ?” he gulped. 

“No,” whispered Janet, almost as distressed as he 
was, “I’msorry. I—I like youimmensely, but that’s 
all.” 

He nodded to himself, as if that helped him to take 
it in. . 

“TI see,” he said huskily. “Well that’s all over, 
then.” 

His eyes sought hers for a moment, as if dumbly 
pleading with her to hold out some hope for him. 

But she couldn’t . . . she couldn't. . . . So 
Janet looked away. 

“The best thing I can do is to clear out of this,” 
he said slowly. “Yes, that’s what I must do.” 

He was talking half to her and half to himself. 

“J won’t stay and worry you, Janet—if you don’t 
mind my calling you that for once,” he added. “I'll 
go.” " 

The disappointment was so great, the blow so bitter, 
that even the thought of turning for consolation to 
Miss Kite and her supposed forty thousand pounds 
did not appeal to him. 

Janet bit her lip. 

“You needn’t go,” she said quietly. “I’m going. 
Miss Mainwaring doesn’t want me after the end of 
the week—so—so I shan’t be here to make you feel 
uncomfortable.” 

The door of the billiard-room swung open and Miss 
Kite appeared. 
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“Sorry,” she exclaimed. “I’d no idea there was 
anyone here.” 

Janet’s eyes flashed with sudden indignation. 

“Oh ?” she said a trifle tartly. “Didn’t you come 
here to look for us ?” 

“No,” retorted Kate—untruly. “I came here to 
practise a few shots by myself. I’m rather keen to 
learn to play decently, if you want to know.” 

“TI see,” murmured Janet in a tone which conveyed 
the most complete disbelief. 

Jackson, feeling called upon to say something in 
the silence that followed, blurted out the first thing 
that came into his head. 

“Miss Bristow tells me she is leaving us at the end 
of the week,” he exclaimed. 

Miss Kate Kite looked absolutely delighted. 

“Oh, my dear, what a pity!” she cried, in her society 
voice. “ How we shall miss you!” 

And under her breath she murmured: “Good old 
mother! Well done!” 


2 


Someone once said about Jimmy: “He’s a 
thoroughly lazy young devil, but you can’t help liking 
him !” 

It was true. People did like him, and they loved 
to do things for him—particularly servants. They 
went out of their way to pay him attentions. He had 
the gift of inspiring devotion and getting well looked 
after, 

Hence the fire in his room. 

It has been mentioned that it had turned out a very 
unpleasant night. Weston, ever an attentive host, 
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noticing how cold it was, ordered a fire to be lit in Miss 
Mainwaring’s room, and the housemaid who was sent 
to light it lit one in Jimmy’s as well. Why shouldn’t 
nice young Mr. Mainwaring go to bed warm as well as 
old Miss Mainwaring ? 

Nobody else had a fire, be it observed. The 
housemaid never thought for a moment of providing 
Miss Kite or Aunt Mary or even Miss Bristow with 
a fire that had not been specially ordered. 

Such is life—an unfair and ridiculous business, but 
what can one do about it ? 

Anyway, the last thing Jimmy wanted in his bedroom 
was a fire . . . the very last thing. 

He had run upstairs for his pipe, which he had 
forgotten to take out of his pocket when he changed, 
and the sight of the flames going up the chimney 
caused Jimmy to reel as soon as he had flung the door 
open. 

He went white. His eyes goggled. A cry of the 
blankest horror burst from his lips. 

It was up the chimney, behind the register, that 
Jimmy the Sleuth had hidden the yellow oiled-silk 
tobacco-pouch containing notes to the value of thirty- 
eight thousand pounds ! 
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“That ’s torn it!” was the unsuitable expression 
that, as usual in moments of crisis, burst from Jimmy’s 
lips. 

Ppicalveda for the moment in brain and body, he 
stared aghast at the flames leaping cheerfully up the 
chimney. 

He felt hurt, really hurt with Fate, which had 
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conspired with the officious, well-meaning chamber- 


maid to make such a fool of him. . . . for Jimmy 
the Sleuth had been really proud of that hiding- 
place. 


This was what came of taking charge of other 
people’s money! A nice mess he had landed himself 
in. He was responsible for that thirty-eight thousand 
pounds. When he had discovered the person to whom 
it rightfully belonged Jimmy would have to pay it 
back to him (or her). Thirty-eight thousand pounds ! 
How on earth was he ever going toraise . . . 

Ah! 

A different expression came into his eyes. He was 
getting over the shock of it. His brain was beginning 
to function again. 

Four quick strides he took to the washstand. 

The fire had not been lit very long. It was in the 
process of what is known as “ burning up”—a phrase 
that made Jimmy shudder when he thought of it, in 
spite of the hope that was stirring within him. 

He seized the ewer. 

The pouch had been placed behind the register. 
Oiled silk was not, he reflected, so inflammable a 
material as it sounded, and, being tightly rolled, 
would take some time to catch. It couldn’t be so 
frightfully hot behind the register yet. If one could 
only put the beastly fire out. er tks 

Swish went the contents of the ewer into the heart 
of the matter, and as if angered at his impertinence 
the outraged fire belched back at Jimmy a column 
of smoke and steam, and all but gassed him with 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Jimmy, however, was on the war-path now, 

He retaliated with a reinforcement from his water- 
bottle—and there was no more fire. Only a smell. 
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Heedless of his boiled shirt and his dinner-jacket, 
Jimmy stooped and fished about in the warm soot 
behind the still uncomfortably hot register. 

Out came the pouch—black, hot, but safe. 

“Another minute!” gasped Jimmy, dusting the 
pouch, in his excitement, on his dress trousers. 

Beads of perspiration ran down his cheeks, making 
nice little paths for themselves among the patches of 
soot. 

“My hat!” panted Jimmy. “I mustn’t ever run 
such a risk again.” 

He opened the window. 

“ Jove, what a squeak!” he muttered. “ And what 
a stink!” 

He felt a little better as he gulped in big mouthfuls 
of the cold night air . . . and stuffed the pouch 
into his pocket. 

That was where it would have to live in future, 
he decided. On him. Never be allowed out of his 
possession. Whither he went that oiled-silk pouch must 
go, cleaving to him as a wife ought to cleave to her 
husband. After this, never, never could he feel sure 
that the thing was safe unless he had it about him. 

Then the door opened and the kind-hearted housemaid 
came in to see how his fire was burning up. 

It was lucky for Jimmy that that door was a well- 
fitting one, and had confined the tell-tale scent of his 
doings to the room. Otherwise it might have been 
Archer W. himself, the attentive host, who would have 
appeared instead of the housemaid. And if Archer W. 


had started demanding explanations. . . . However, 
it was only the housemaid, so we can leave that and 
get on. 


The housemaid stared at Jimmy and Jimmy stared 
at the housemaid. 
N 
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Each of them seemed deeply injured with the other. 

“Hoots! what a mess!” exclaimed the housemaid. 

“Never light a fire in my room again unless I tell 
you to!” Jimmy rebuked her. “I can’t stand fires 
in my bedroom. Girl, you little know what you’ve 
nearly done x 

“It’s a bitter nicht the nicht, and I thocht 
ye ’d find a wee bit fire a comfort,” she interrupted 
indignantly. 

“Well, you were wrong,” said Jimmy. “Comfort! 
Ye gods!” 

“Daft, that ’s what ye maun be,” said the maid with 
true Scottish democratic frankness. “ Making all this 
dirt and ruining ye’r claes! Whit-way could ye no 
ring if ye didna like the fire and ask me to put it oot ?” 

“Ring!” thundered Jimmy. “If I’d waited to ring 
I should have died of suffocation !” 

“Och, mon, ye’re all saft, ye Southroners,” she 
scoffed at him. “Stop ye’r havering now, while I 
put the place to richts, and dinna fash yersel’. I’m 
no verra likely to licht a fire for ye again.” 

And then Jimmy’s conscience pricked him. He 
realised suddenly that the girl had her own point of 
view, and that to her he must seem nothing more nor 
less than an ungrateful lunatic. 

“Tsay, I’m awfully sorry,” he smiled. ‘ Do forgive 
me for making such a mess, and look here, let me help 
you clear it up!” 

In a moment all was well. The smile didit. Mutter- 
ing something about a “great big bebby,” the maid 
got busy and cleared up the room, and Jimmy into 
the bargain, as cheerfully as if such a job at such a 
time of night were part of the routine of her work. 
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It was the gloom on Jackson’s face that betrayed 
him in the morning. 

“Got a liver on you ?” asked iain as they both met 
in the gun-room. 

As he spoke Jimmy patted the side pocket of his 
shooting jacket to make sure that something was still 
there. 

It was. 

“No,” said Jackson, picking up his gun and 
cartridges. 

“What ’s up, then?” demanded Jimmy, doing the 
same. 

Jackson eyed him in silence for some seconds, and 
then, feeling a need for sympathy, told him what had 
happened last night. There was a special reason why 
Jackson should be ready to confide in Jimmy, a special 
reason why he felt sure that Jimmy would be sorry 
for him and understand. Had not Jimmy suffered 
the same disappointment in the same quarter ? 

“Bad luck,” said Jimmy, when the sad tale was 
done. 

“ Aye,” groaned the other. “ Well, it ’s no use talking 
about it. You seem to have got over it fairly well, 
but I don’t feel that I ever shall.” 

“Oh, you will,” said Jimmy, sticking his gun under 
his arm. 

For safety’s sake he patted his pocket once 
more. 

It was still there. 

Jimmy whistled softly to himself as he strode out 
into the autumn sunshine. 

Logic never was his long suit, but what Jackson had 
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just told him had restored Jimmy’s faith in women. 
Why that should be so only Jimmy could have 
explained—and Jimmy was not good at explanations. 

All Jimmy knew, as he marched off with one hand 
in his coat-pocket resting lightly on an innocent- 
looking oiled-silk tobacco-pouch, was that he felt quite 
differently about his aunt’s companion to-day—didn’t 
feel as if he wanted to bite her head off, but felt as if 
—as if—well, as if whatever happened, when the ladies 
joined them he was jolly well going to get out of his 
promise to teach Miss Kite how to shoot and work it 
so that he had Janet alone with him in his butt. 

Let Jackson take on the job of showing Miss Kite 
how to hit grouse. Jimmy had other ideas of how he 
was going to spend the afternoon—in spite of the 
promise Miss Kite had worried out of him during 
breakfast. 

At lunch-time the ladies—Janet and Miss Kite, 
Aunt Mary and even Miss Mainwaring, because it 
was such a fine day—duly appeared with the 
food. And Jimmy discovered that his luck was most 
unexpectedly in. 

“Take me with you when you go back to your place 
after lunch,” said Janet. “I’ve got something to ~ 
tell you.” 

“Same here,” said James, and took her with 
him, calmly shunting Miss Kite and proving deaf to 
a suggestion from his aunt that she would like to 
accompany her nephew and watch his prowess with a 
gun. 

Of course, nobody but Jimmy would have thought of 
proposing to a young lady in a shooting butt. But 
that ’s not my fault ! 

“Look here,” said Janet, who had been giving the 
matter considerable thought, “I’m worried about 
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Miss Kite. It doesn’t seem right that your aunt should 
be victimised, but it’s no good my saying anything. 
I’ve tried, and she won’t listen to me.” _- 

Jimmy, in response to a warning shout, brought down 
a fine old fellow flying high . . . and patted the 
pocket of his coat just to make sure that nobody 
had picked it. As Janet was the only person with 
him at the moment the action might have seemed a 
reflection on her honesty. But it was not so intended. 
Nobody so careful as the man who has had a bad 
fright ! 

Janet went on to tell him her story about what she 
had overheard. 

Jimmy, anxious to get to grips with another subject, 
told her confidently that she could leave the matter 
in his hands. He would see to it. 

Then the sleuth went off duty, and the lover came 
on, while the sportsman forgot all about what he was 
there for! 

“It’s a bit awkward to tell you, because of the way 
I’ve muffed it so,” said Jimmy simply. “ But—well— 
Janet—you will let me call you that, won’t you? 
What I meanis . . . oh, help!” 

An angry roar from a keeper had recalled him to 
his duty, and hurriedly he let both barrels go. 

“TI love you,” he went on, without waiting to see if 
he had hit or not, or if any more were coming over. 
“Ido, Janet. That’s why I’ve felt so mad with you 
lately, if you know what I mean . . .” 

In spite of herself her eyes twinkled a little. 

“I—I—Lord, I wish I had the gift of the gab like 
old Weston . . . I wish I really was a poet, Janet. 
Then perhaps I could tell you what you mean to me— 
and how—how lovely you are, and all that sort of tosh. 
... It’s a fact, Janet, I can’t live without you. I 
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adore you—I—I dream about you—and want to be with 
you . . . and yoursmile haunts me and the sound of 
your voice is like music. That’s love, isn’t it now ?” 

Her eyes clouded. 

She ought to have stopped him—she knew she ought 
to have stopped him long ago. 

But she couldn’t . . . she couldn’t. 

She liked to hear him saying these things in his 
blundering, clumsy, delightful way. Dear Jimmy, 
silly, sweet, baby, manly Jimmy. ~ 

“T know Aunt E. wants me to get spliced to Miss 
Kite,” he went on, this young man whose methods of 
proposing were as strange as the time and place he 
chose for the operation. “But that’s not what I 
want. That’s a wash-out. You ’re the person I want 
to marry, Janet, and if you ’ll take me on I swear 
I ’ll do my damnedest not to make you regretit . . .” 

Another roar from the keepers resulted in the wasting 
of two more cartridges. 

Janet blinked . . . perhaps at the noise of the 
gun, perhaps not. 

She seemed to have gone rather white. 

She loved him. She knew that. She loved him as 
he loved her, and had no more doubt of herself than of - 
him. The time had come to look these things in the 
face and admit them. 

But . . . that was not all. 

She shivered slightly as she realised that he was 
looking at her with a question in his eyes, and a fear 
in them as well. 

“ Janet, what ’s the answer ?” he burst out. “ Will 
you marry me, Janet, and let everything else go to 
blazes ?” 

Torn asunder, Janet looked away. 

What was she to say? Which should she do? 
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Marry him and hope for the best, hope that they could 
be happy and poor, or refuse him, as his aunt had 
commanded ? Which was the truer love, to follow her 
heart and take him, or sacrifice herself and so leave him 
free to go on being his aunt’s pensioner, his present 
gay, irresponsible self ? 

“Marry him and youll ruin him,” Miss Mainwaring 
had said when she told her to go. 

Could Jimmy be content to be poor, even with her ! 
Could Jimmy work? Ohdear, oh dear . . . it 
was hard, very hard. . . 

“Come on,” he pleaded, unable to bear the suspense 
any longer. “ Yes or no, Janet ?” 

She looked at him. Steadfastly she looked at him. 

“I’m sorry, Jimmy,” she said quietly, “but it is 
‘no’—definitely and positively ‘no!’” 


CHAPTER XI 
I 


THERE was a pause, a rather long pause, while Jimmy 
took in her answer. 

Then: “Right O!” said Jimmy. 

Janet’s blue eyes darkened. 

It had to be, it had to be, she told herself. How 
could she let him ruin himself for her ? 

“Sorry,” said Jimmy. 

He picked up his gun, and Janet’s eyes, as she 
watched him, grew darker still. 

Can a butterfly turn into a bee? Jimmy was a male 
butterfly, a casual, airy person, born for sunshine and 
prosperity. He would be miserable as a poor man; 
thanks to his doting, but at the same time difficult 
and implacable aunt, Jimmy had about as much idea 


of the value of money as he had of the dignity of toil,. 


reflected Janet sadly. Of course, if one encouraged him 
Jimmy would let Miss Mainwaring and everyone go to 
blazes, but he would hate it, hate it . . . lifein an 
office and love in lodgings! No, it had to be, it had 
Ot Staats 

“Better get on with the job I’m here for, what ?” 
said Jimmy. 

He let both barrels fly, and two birds came tumbling 
down. 

Janet winced. 

Poor Jimmy, he was very miserable and disappointed, 
she thought. His stiff upper lip could not deceive her. 

200 
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She glanced at his back, his tell-tale back, and bang 
went his gun, and another bird came down. 

“I’m having all the luck,” said Jimmy, without 
turning. “They ’re all coming my way.” 

Janet bit her lip. 

Without answering, she began to walk away, and 
Jimmy never even looked round. 

“He dare not let me see his face,” thought Janet, 
and swallowed chokily. 

She paused as if tempted to return to him. 

Why shouldn’t she? Why should she not go back 
and say : 

“ Jimmy, I was a fool to refuse to marry you just 
now. I love you, Jimmy, and I only turned you down 
because of your aunt. If you don't care about losing 
her money, J certainly don’t. Ag 

Then, with a resolute shrug of her shoulders and 
another sad sigh, she resumed her progress—away from 
him. 

No. It had to be. It was hard, hard on them both, 
but since Miss Mainwaring was the sort of person Miss 
Mainwaring was, and since Jimmy was the sort of 
person Jimmy was, well . . . it had to be. 

Two little feet stumbled rather as they carried their 
mistress through the heather, for the two blue eyes 
that should have guided them were blinded with tears. 
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Jimmy went on hitting ’em. 

He could not miss. 

Never had he shot so well—or cared so little whether 
he hit or not. 

It was a rotten world. 
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Janet had turned him down again, definitely and 
positively. 

She didn’t care for him. 

He wasn’t her sort. . . . How could a silly ass 
like him expect to be? 

All this time he had just been playing the goat, 
abusing her sex and hoping against hope that everything 
would come out right in the end. 

Now he knew that it never could. 

Bang, bang . . . but only one hit this time. 

He wasn’t good enough for her. , 

He patted his pocket to make sure, presumably, that 
Janet had not picked it before she left him. 

Well, he’d got it in the neck this time and no 
mistake about it. ‘‘ No,” she had said, “ definitely 
and positively, no!” 

There was no getting round that. 

He and Jackson had both had a dose of the same 
medicine, and it was no use making a face about it. 
There it was. Down now, and he’d got to be resigned 
to it. 

The head keeper appeared upon the scene. 

“Nefer have I seen such remarrkable shooting,” he 
congratulated the sportsman. 

“Very nice of you to say so,” mumbled Jimmy. 

“Mon, it was grreat!” enthused the Highlander. 

Jimmy looked at his red beard for a second or 
two. 

“Got a pencil and a bit of paper on you?” inquired 
James. 

He had made up his mind to do something. 

After what had happened he simply could not face 
his aunt and submit to be continually pushed in 
Miss K.’s direction, nor could he face his aunt’s 
companion without making an exhibition of himself. 
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No. He was too hard hit. There were limits... . 

“ Frightfully sorry to be so rude and clear off without 
a moment’s notice,” he wrote on a page of the keeper’s 
note-book. “But when I tell you in confidence, as you 
already know something about the matter, that I have 
been turned down again in a certain quarter I hope 
you will understand and forgive me. As you've got 
some more friends coming down in a day or two no 
doubt you won’t miss me much. Shall be awfully 
obliged if you will get someone to pack my duds and 
bung them off to my rooms.—Yours, Jimmy.” 

He folded this characteristic note, and then wrote 
another :— 

“Dear Aunt E,—Suddenly called back to town. 
Will you please give bearer the fiver you promised me 
this morning, which I forgot to remind you about at 
breakfast ?>—Love, Jimmy.” 

He handed both documents to the keeper and 
explained that the one addressed to Miss Mainwaring 
would produce a five-pound tip, and the other was to 
be given to Mr. Weston at the earliest possible moment. 
And would the keeper mind carrying his gun back to 
the house for him, as Jimmy was walking to the 
station. 

“Mon, you’re no leaving us ?” exclaimed the other. 
“T’ll miss your shooting sairly. . . . It’s twelve 
and a haff miles to the rrailway. igh 

Jimmy didn’t care if it were twenty! All impulsive, 
broken-hearted James knew was that he had to get 
away from Glenarloch, and Janet and Aunt E. and 
Miss Kite. Also Jackson! He jibbed at the thought 
of having to sympathise with Jackson’s wound and 
jibbed still more at the thought of Jackson sympathising 
with his. 

“Lucky for me I took a return,” mused penniless 
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James—with thirty-eight thousand pounds of someone 
else’s money in his pocket. 

So off he went, in long, strong strides over the 
heather, while the astonished keeper thoughtfully 
stroked his red beard and finally decided, as the 
housemaid had previously decided, that all Southerners 
were saft and daft. 

And after Jimmy had done about half of the distance 
to the nearest railway station a new thought swept 
into his gloomy mind. 

What about his sleuthing ? What about that yellow 
oiled-silk pouch and its contents ? 

He put his hand in his pocket to make sure that it 
was still there. 

It was. 

Then he sat down on a boulder to rest . . . and 
think again, taking out the pouch and staring at it to 
help him to make up his mind. 

It was as a detective that he had come to Glenarloch 
—to get to the bottom of a series of very puzzling facts 
centred round the house where Janet had once lived. 

Those facts had not been cleared up, but the situation 
had been further complicated by this yellow oiled-silk 
pouch. 


Jimmy laid it on the boulder beside him while he 
lit a cigarette. 

He was in possession of thirty-eight thousand pounds 
which had been in Weston’s pocket at the time the 
car turned over and caught fire. Whom that money 
belonged to Jimmy did not know. But he was quite 
sure it was not Weston. If it were rightfully Weston’s, 
it was beyond the bounds of all human probability that 
Archer W. would not have said something about his 
loss. 


Janet had told him (Jimmy the Sleuth), only that 
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very afternoon, that she had overheard Miss Kite 
addressing the lady supposed to be Miss Kite’s Aunt 
Mary as her mother. 

It was Miss Kite who had been living at 37 Martin 
Street when Jimmy did his first bit of sleuthing on the 
pavement outside, and on that occasion also, by the 
way, Weston’s conduct had been characterised by a 
strange reticence. Just as he had kept it dark about 
his loss of the notes, so he had kept it dark that Miss 
Kite was the new tenant of 37. 

“It’s a bit complicated. Blessed if I know what 
it all means!” said Jimmy the Sleuth, and faced the 
thought which had plunged him into retrospection. 

Ought he to be leaving Glenarloch with his work 
not yet done, disappointed lover though he was? And, 
above all, ought he to be clearing off with that yellow 
oiled-silk pouch and thirty-eight thousand pounds of 
somebody’s money. 

Bit of a teaser that. 

Reflection seemed to suggest that he had been a 
little too impulsive, as usual. 

No sleuth worthy of the name ought to allow his 
love affairs to interfere with the unravelling of any 
mystery he had in hand. 

“Dash, I believe I ought to go back!” exclaimed 
Jimmy. 

He lit another cigarette. 

He didn’t want to go back. 

Janet was at Glenarloch, Janet who had turned him 
down. 

“ What ’s the good of going back ?” inquired Jimmy, 
defensively, of the landscape. 

Why was he likely, if he went back, to find out 
anything more than he had found out already ? 

“Rot!” said James. “I am not going back.” 
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And then he had an inspiration. 

“I’m going to work this show from the other end!” 
he informed the moor. 

The key to the mystery was obviously 37 Martin 
Street. 

It was that eminently respectable little suburban 
villa that Jimmy would make for. Hang it, a chap who 
had just had his heart broken had to have some interest 
in life, hadn’t he ? Besides, Janet who had refused him, 
and with whom, of course, he could have no more to do, 
was mixed up in the matter somehow. Janet had once 
lived at 37 Martin Street. Yes, he had done quite 
right to remove his love-lorn presence, and by Jove, 
when he got to 37 Martin Street he would want some 
shaking off the track ! 

Absolutely no responsibility is accepted for Jimmy’s 
reasoning. The charitable are merely asked to 
remember what had happened to him, and how they 
felt when the one girl in the world turned them down. 

With a sigh for Janet, and a squaring of the shoulders 
for the task which was to make life worth living for a 
bit without her, Jimmy rose—elastic, mercurial James. 

At a good pace he set off over the moor again in 
the dusk. 

He was going to bowl ’em out—Weston, Miss Kite | 
and her Aunt Mary—all the fishy three! He was going 
to get to the bottom of the mystery of the thirty-eight 
thousand quid... . 

Mechanically his hand had strayed to his pocket 
to make sure that the yellow oiled-silk pouch was 
there. 

It was not. 

Jimmy halted. 

A gasp of horror escaped him. 

“TI must have left it on that boulder ! ” he exclaimed. 
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His blood ran cold. 

There were boulders at irregular intervals all the 
way beside the moorland road, hundreds and hundreds 
of granite boulders of all shapes and sizes. 

Resting on one of them—a mile or two back, at 
a spot he was thoroughly uncertain about —was a 
yellow oiled-silk pouch containing thirty-eight thousand 
pounds . . . and it was almost dark already ! 

“My hat!” exclaimed the negligent trustee. 

Worse than the fire, this was! 

How on earth was he going to recognise the place, 
and regain possession of the Trust Fund, in the dark ? 
Who knew but that some wandering crofter or tramp 
had not spotted it and grabbed it already ? 

“Talk about a needle in a haystack!” groaned 
Jimmy. “Crikey, what an ass I am!” 

He broke into a run. 


Talk about thrills! 

Breathlessly Jimmy pounded along the road. 

He loved Janet, truly he loved Janet, and was 
thoroughly miserable and broken-hearted at being 
turned down by her. But all he could think of as he 
ran was that yellow oiled-silk pouch containing thirty- 
eight thousand pounds . . . which were not his to 
lose. 

And suddenly he heard footsteps—coming towards 
him ! 

Ever since he had said good-bye to the keeper Jimmy 
had not seen another human being, but now 
approaching him was someone who must have passed 
by the boulder Jimmy was seeking. 

Jimmy stopped. 
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“Good evening,” he said. 

“Goot efening,” said a gentle Highland voice, the 
gentle voice of a very big, bearded man. 

“TJ ’ve lost my tobacco-pouch,” faltered sleuthful 
James. “Left it on a boulder. You—you didn’t 
happen to see it, I suppose ?” 

“T didna’,” said the Highlander, an exceptionally 
taciturn sample of a taciturn race. 

“Oh,” said Jimmy. . 

“Goot nicht to ye,” said the Highlander, and passed 
on. 

Jimmy stared after him in the darkness. 

Had there or had there not been something strange 
about his manner ? 

“ Blessed if I know! Anyway, he’s too big to knock 
down and search,” muttered miserable James, and 
started running again. 

It was quite dark by the time he arrived at the spot 
which he judged to be somewhere near the place where 
he had sat down to think. 

“T do wonder if that fellow pinched it ?” he muttered 
as he began to peer about. 

Ah! Here was a boulder that might be the one he 
was seeking. No, there was green moss on it, wet 
green moss, and the one he had sat on was quite dry 
and bare ! 

Good heavens, there were hundreds of ’em, all 
seeming alike in the dark. . . . Perhaps this wasn’t 
the place at all? Perhaps it was farther up or farther 
down? Or else that Highlander. ‘ 

Jimmy struck a match. . . . For the next twenty 
minutes he did nothing else but wander from boulder 
to boulder, barking his shins and striking matches. It 
had occurred to him that the pouch might have slipped 
off the boulder on to the heather—if that fellow hadn’t 
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spotted it—or some other fellow who had quietly 
disappeared with his magnificent find. 

It was no good. No trace of the pouch could Jimmy 
discover. His efforts were futile and his spirits sank 
lower and lower. In one day to lose the girl of one’s 
heart and thirty-eight thousand pounds of someone 
else’s money seemed to poor distressed Jimmy too 
much of a good thing altogether. 

He vowed to be more careful in future. He regretted 
that he had ever taken up sleuthing as a hobby. 
Remembering Janet, he supplemented these thoughts 
by wishing that he had never been born. 

“What the dickens am I to do?” he cried pathetically 
into the darkness. 

As far as he could see there was only one thing to be 
done—to leave that poor, badly-nursed tobacco-pouch 
out all night and hope to find it by daylight in the 
morning. 

That meant that Jimmy must stay out all night too ! 
He dared not go away in case another Highlander 
passed that way. 

“TI do wonder if that fellow has it!” he muttered. 
“Lord, what a life, what a life!” 

It was going to be jolly cold. There was no doubt 
about that. Already the air had a bite in it, and by 
about three in the morning. . . . 

Temptation assailed James Mainwaring. 

Hang it, nobody knew he had the wretched pouch— 
Weston imagined it burnt—why shouldn’t Jimmy 
just push off and leave the thing to its fate? Why 
worry? It was lost, and it wasn’t his, anyway ! 

If it were ever found, nobody could prove anything 
against Jimmy, even if the finder had not sense enough 
to hold his tongue—and if nobody found it nobody 
would ever know ! 

Oo 
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| The day of perfect heroes is past. 
* James Mainwaring did not resolutely thrust that 
temptation aside. 

James Mainwaring reflected again on the probable 
temperature about three in the morning. 

Chilled at the prospect of spending a night out on 
the bitter moor, so that he could resume his quest in 
the roseate hues of early dawn (if not frozen to death), 
Jimmy decided to leave that wretched pouch to stew 
in the dew—if, that is to say, the Highlander had 
not got it, or a rabbit family were not endeavouring 
to sup on it out of sight down a burrow. 

Jimmy was fed up with it . . . fed up with 
sleuthing, life, love and everything. Jimmy was jolly 
well going off for the night train and something to eat. 

Alas! that it should have to be recorded that that 
was a decision he never went back upon. How much 
better for his character if one could now announce 
that having paltered with the thought, he ceased to 
palter and settled down for the night ! 

But no. Back to the road went wicked James, 
determined to leave the yellow oiled-silk pouch and 
contents to their fate. He decided now that he might 
as well have what he had been too upset to think 
about until this moment—another cigarette. 

He thrust his hand into the pocket of his many- 
pocketed shooting coat in which he kept his cigarette 
case. And: 

“ Well, I’m blowed!” exclaimed casual James. 

He burst into a laugh—a noisy, happy, boyish laugh. 
And: 

“ Well, I’m blowed!” he cried merrily again. 

It was found. He had it in his hand again, that 
valuable, yellow, oiled-silk pouch. 

All that had happened was that, absorbed in reviewing 
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the situation, he had unconsciously picked the pouch up 
from the boulder and stuffed it into another pocket— 
put it in the same pocket as his cigarette case instead 
of the one he had been patting at ten-minute intervals 
ever since he had decided to carry the thing about 
with him. 

“ Well, I’m blowed!”’ he chortled a third time, tickled 
to death that all this while he had had the wind up 
for nothing at all. 


CHAPTER XII 


I 


Jimmy’s abrupt departure from Glenarloch created 
more disturbance than he, in his airy way, had ever 
imagined it would. 

Weston was annoyed, not so much as a host, but 
in his capacity of sentimental villain and a father. 
Jimmy had been marked down by Archer W. as either 
a present to Janet to make up to her for the loss of 
her forty thousand pounds, or else as a second string 
for his daughter’s bow. Archer W. did not like his 
pawns to go off on their own accord. A pawn should 
stay where it was till pushed somewhere else; and 
besides, he had other reasons for wishing to keep 
Jimmy close at hand. 

Miss Kite was irritated. Jimmy had promised to 
teach her to shoot, and Jimmy was a valuable asset if 
Jackson was going to fail her. That deaf old fool, 
Jimmy’s aunt, had made it abundantly clear that she 
would look with favour on a match between Miss Kite 
and her nephew . . . and the companion had got the 
sack, which only made Jimmy’s defection the more 
irritating. 

Miss Mainwaring, however, was even more perturbed 
than either Weston or his daughter. Miss Mainwaring 
was furious . . . and suspicious at the same time. 

“Called to town!” she fumed. “ What nonsense!” 
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She knew a thing or two, did Miss Mainwaring. She 
said so herself. Few people could see farther through 
a brick wall than she could. 

This was a plot. Her poor dear innocent poet- 
nephew was being victimised by the viper she had been 
unconsciously nursing in her bosom. 

Miss Bristow had informed the deluded, unsuspicious 
Jimmy how she had been ordered to leave at the end 
of the week. Able to twist him round her finger, as 
these hussies always could, she had sent the poor 
darling on ahead. 

Jimmy was to meet her in London. They would get 
married, trusting to Miss Mainwaring relenting when 
they threw themselves upon her mercy. 

That was the explanation of Jimmy’s pretence that 
he was “called to town !” decided his aunt, and vowed 
by all her gods that Jimmy should never marry this 
girl, and that if he did she would never, never forgive 
him, or let him have another penny. 

Jimmy was going to marry that sweet, home-loving, 
domestic Miss Kite, whom’ Aunt Elizabeth had picked 
out as the very wife for a poet as careless about changing 
his socks as Jimmy was, or the destination of Aunt 
Elizabeth’s money was going to be changed. 

Miss Mainwaring sent for her companion. 

“T’ve altered my mind, Janet,” she announced 
abruptly. “I want you to stay on with me after all.” 

That was guile—that was how Jimmy was to be 
saved and the plot foiled. If Janet were kept on at 
Glenarloch Janet could not go up to London, where 
poor, inexperienced, misled Jimmy was awaiting 
her , 

But Janet absolutely refused to allow her dismissal 
to be withdrawn, Janet insisted that, having been 
told to go, go she would. 
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What was the good of staying ? It would only mean 
that she and Jimmy would always be meeting . . . 

“When I say a thing I mean it,” snapped Miss 
Mainwaring, thoroughly frightened. “Don’t forget 
what I said to you the other day about you and my 
nephew, Miss Bristow!” 

“No,” said Janet sadly. “I haven’t forgotten it.” 

“Tf you imagine for a moment that anything would 
induce me to change my mind about that 5 

“JT don’t imagine any such thing,” interrupted 
Janet, and walked away, unable to bear such a rubbing 
of salt into so sore a place. 

Miss Mainwaring shuddered. 

Poor Jimmy . . . How was he to be rescued from 
this dreadful creature’s clutches? Oh, how she had 
been deceived in Janet, this girl who would not allow 
her dismissal to be withdrawn, but insisted on leading 
poor, poetic Jimmy to his doom | 

The only person who cared nothing at all about 
Jimmy’s flight was Jackson, who had never regarded 
young Mainwaring as a serious rival since the day 
they had met Janet at Piccadilly Circus. 

Jackson had decided that one ought not to be too 
easily discouraged. He had remembered that it was 
a young lady’s privilege to change her mind. Hope, 
in short, had done its eternal spring, and he was resolved 
to have another go at Janet before throwing up the 
sponge, as Miss Mainwaring’s poetic nephew would 
have expressed it. 

But Jackson’s second offensive was delayed by 
Miss Kite. Jimmy having defaulted about the promise 
to teach her to shoot, she roped in Jackson for the 
purpose. A highly-fashionable young lady, certain 
illustrations of well-known society girls in the weeklies 
had fired her with this new ambition—and you never 
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knew what would happen when you were asking a 
man to teach you something. A pretty, appealing 
“T ’m-so-stupid-and-you ’re-so-clever ” look, with hands 
touching now and then and possibly your hair tickling 
his face, might do wonders, even with that little cat 
Miss Bristow not yet gone! 

It was on the day following Jimmy’s departure, 
therefore, that Miss Kite demanded her first lesson. 

Jackson told her all the usual things, made sure 
that she had her gun in the right position, warned her 
not to close her eyes,and then gave the word to fire 
at a large tree on which he had affixed a rough target. 

“You shut your eyes, and the gun wobbled all over 
the place,” he accused her after the explosion. 

Kate denied it, and tried again. The same thing 
happened, and once more she denied it. 

“You did, I tell you,” said Jackson in his blunt 
way. “The trouble is, you ’re frightened of the gun 
and the noise, and until you get over that . . .” 

“I’m not,” cried Miss Kite indignantly. “It’s 
only that I don’t want to waste my time firing at a 
bit of paper. If it was a bird now, something worth 
hitting yoiee 

She broke off as an old cock-grouse came sailing 
towards them. 

Ignoring her instructor’s warning, recklessly she 
pointed her gun, closed her eyes and fired. 

The bird sailed on unharmed, but Kate’s blood ran 
cold as, from a direction in which she was prepared to 
swear she had not fired at all, there came a scream of 
pain, followed by an alarming silence. 

“ Wh—what ’s that ?” she gasped. 

“You ’ve hit someone,” said Jackson grimly. “A 
woman, We’d better go and see who it is, and whether 
you ‘ve killed her or only wounded ber: 
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Whom had she hit ? wondered Miss Kite, as with 
a white face and shaky legs she followed Jackson in 
the direction from which that dreadful cry had come. 

“What on earth did you want to play the fool like 
that for ?” growled her angry instructor, stalking on 
ahead. 

Kate did not answer. She was too busy asking 
herself the meaning of the silence, the eerie silence 
that had followed the cry. 

Was the victim . . . dead, and was the fool who 
had tried to show off with a gun a murderess ? 

Kate shuddered, while Jackson continued to forge 
ahead and peer about. 

Was it her mother ? she wondered with a still further 
sinking of her heart. 

Father was away, meeting a batch of guests who 
were expected by the express. Ifit were mother .. . 
how could she bear to face him and confess what she 
had done ? 

“Can’t see her anywhere, can you?” grunted 
Jackson, searching the boulder-strewn moor with his 
eyes. 

“N—no,” faltered the miserable, frightened Kate. 
Then: “I—I never fired this way at all,” she added. 

“You don’t know which way you fire when you 
shut your eyes and let your gun wobble all over the 
shop,” snapped Jackson, 

He was terribly anxious—almost as distraught as 
Kate herself. The silence and the fact that nothing 
could be seen of the person who had been hit made 
him fear that the accident was a serious one. Like 
Miss Kite, he had no idea of the victim’s identity. 
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All he knew was that it was a woman, and as there 
was only one woman at Glenarloch who meant anything 
to him, he decided at once that it must be Janet who 
had been shot. 

“If you ’ve killed her . . .” he began, and then 
broke into a run, having caught sight of a pair of shoes 
projecting beyond the edge of a long, low boulder, on 
which the victim had evidently been resting when she 
was shot. 

A sensation of relief stole over him as he reached her 
side. He was sorry for her, very sorry, but not so 
sorry as he would have been had the victim proved to 
be Janet. 

Miss Kite came up, and she too breathed a little 
more easily. She too was sorry, very sorry, but not 
so sorry as she would have been if the victim of her 
rashness had turned out to be her mother. 

It was Miss Mainwaring. 

“Is she—is she . . . alive ?” faltered Kate. 

Jackson, on his knees beside the old maid, nodded. 

“Swooned with shock -and pain,” he announced. 
“You seem to have got her sideways in the ribs, poor 
old lady.” 

He pointed to a series of small holes in Miss 
Mainwaring’s jacket. 

“You stay here,” he went on. “I’ll go back to 
the house for assistance to carry her in, and tell them 
to ring up the doctor.” 

He hurried away as he spoke, leaving Miss Kite 
alone with her first “ bag.” 

Miss Mainwaring opened her eyes. For a moment 
or two she stared vaguely about her. Then: 

“Who did it ?” she demanded tersely of that white 
flower of sweet, domestic young womanhood, Miss 
Kite. 
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“Don’t move,” exclaimed Kate. “Mr. Jackson has 
gone back for help. Just lie still till he returns . . .” 

“Who did it?” repeated Miss Mainwaring. 

“TIt—it was an accident,” fenced Miss Kite. 

“Of course it was an accident,” snapped Miss 
Mainwaring. “But who was the fool who caused the 
accident ? That ’s what I want to know.” 

“T was!” faltered Kate, whose nerves were still 
badly on edge. 

“Eyewash!” boomed Miss Mainwaring indignantly. 
“What do you mean ? Eyewash indeed !” 

Stammeringly Kate corrected her, and the old 
maid glared at the young one coldly. Clearly, in 
Miss Mainwaring’s view, to shoot her and then not to 
“speak up” was to add insult to injury. 

“Here they come!” exclaimed Kate, breaking in on 
a long and forcible speech in which the old maid was 
endeavouring to explain exactly what she thought of her. 
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It was after the doctor had picked out the pellets, 
bandaged her side, and departed that Miss Mainwaring 
played her trump card, 

Grim, single-minded and implacable, she did not 
hesitate to turn even this accident to her advantage. 

“You ll stay and nurse me, of course ?” she said 
to her companion. “ You can’t be so heartless as to 
go away and leave me to be looked after by the girl 
who shot me, or her aunt, who mumbles so that I 
never can hear what she says !” 

Miss Mainwaring had never forgiven Aunt Mary 
for the little contretemps that had happened when 
she and Janet arrived at Glenarloch. 
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“You want me to stay?” exclaimed Janet, rather 
touched. 

“Haven't I just said I do?” retorted Miss 
Mainwaring. 

“Then I will—of course I will,” said Janet. How 
could she refuse ? 

A gleam of triumph shone in the old maid’s eyes. 

So long as Janet was there Janet could not be 
leading poor, dear Jimmy on the downward path in 
London! That was a thought that made being shot 
almost worth while. 

There came a tap at the door. 

Janet opened it a couple of inches. 

“Tt’s Miss Kite,” she reported to her employer. 
“She wants to know how you are.” 

“ Tell her itis no thanks to her that I am still alive,” 
replied Miss Mainwaring. “And remember, please, 
on no account is that young woman to be allowed to 
enter this room till I am well enough to leave it !” 

Another idol had been shattered. First Janet, 
whom she had believed to be the ideal companion, 
had turned out to be a designing minx, determined to 
ruin poor, poetic, innocent Jimmy. And now Miss 
Kite—well, obviously a girl who could shoot half a 
dozen lead pellets into Miss Mainwaring’s ribs was 
no fit match for her nephew. 

Yes, it was a sad, disillusioning world. But she 
flattered herself she had the situation well in hand. 
Janet’s plot to entrap Jimmy had been foiled. She 
need have no fear of Janet while her companion was 
under her eye, and when she was better it would be 
easy to find someone else for Jimmy to marry, someone 
who did not go about shooting aunts, as Miss Kite did, 
and someone whose position was superior to that of 
a mere paid companion. 
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There came another tap at the door. 

“It’s Mr. Weston,” explained Janet, after 
investigating. 

Archer W. had returned with a few more pigeons for 
the larder (or, to speak more plainly, with a few more 
guests), and hearing what had happened, had hurried 
at once to Miss Mainwaring’s room, leaving Jackson, 
Aunt Mary and Miss Kite to make friends with 
their new fellow-guests. 

“Do let me come in,” he pleaded from the doorway. 
“I simply must tell you how sorry I am that this 
terrible thing has happened.” 

Miss Mainwaring signified to Janet by a nod that 
her sense of the proprieties would permit her to receive 
her sympathetic, gentlemanly host even while she lay 
bandaged in bed. 

Archer W. entered. 

In eloquent periods he expressed his distress, and 
hoped that the old maid had everything to make her 
comfortable. 

Miss Mainwaring thanked him, and then got going 
on the subject of Miss Kite. 

A girl who could do with a gun what Miss Kite had 
done was not fit to associate with decent people, 
declared Miss Mainwaring. Obviously Miss Kite was 
no lady, and ought to be sent away at once, etc., etc. 

“Come, come, accidents will happen,” protested 
Archer W., torn asunder. The professional side of 
him, having designs on further raids into Miss 
Mainwaring’s pocket, urged him to agree with her. 
But the father in him resented hearing his daughter so 
roundly abused. 

Miss Mainwaring seemed to find him less charming 
than usual. 

“Well”—she brought the interview to a close—“as 
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soon as ever I am well enough to get up, either that 
girl and her aunt go, or I do!” 

Archer W. sighed as he went away. 

Here was a nice dilemma for a father and a first- 
class villain to be placed in! Either he would have to 
turn out his own daughter, or else he would have to 
let a goose go without leaving all her golden eggs 
behind her! Can we be surprised that when he 
stumbled over the shooting-box cat a few moments 
afterwards he expressed his annoyance in terms as 
direct and blasphemous as were ever used by honest 
men P 


CHAPTER XIII 


I 


Tue way things happen in this world is that they just 
happen—which nobody can deny. Something occurs 
that suddenly seems to bring matters to a head: one 
discovers that something has been going on at the back 
of one’s mind for a long time, and then . . . oh, 
well, let’s cut the psychology and get on with the 
story. All that need be pointed out is that Jimmy was 
a young man disappointed in love and oppressed with 
the self-imposed charge of thirty-eight thousand pounds. 

It is quite a long journey from the Highlands to the 
English metropolis, and Jimmy’s intention was to pass 
the time in sleep, after a necessary stoking up of the 
inner man. But unfortunately the only other occupant 
of Jimmy’s carriage struck him as a highly suspicious 
character, and when one has thirty-eight thousand 
pounds of someone else’s money in one’s possession, 
and finds oneself shut up with an evil-looking criminal 
who would probably pinch the lot if given half a chance, 
sleep is off! That is to say, one does not go off to 
sleep. 

Rather not. One stays awake on guard, and that 
means that one finds oneself provided with an un- 
expected opportunity for a little thinking. 

Thinking was not a habit of James Mainwaring’s. 
He took life as it came, and usually it came as he took 
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it—sunnily and lightly. Recently, however, life and 
James hadn’t somehow got on as well together as they 
had been wont to do. 

Patting his pocket to make sure that the pouch was 
still there, and keeping a wary eye on his fellow- 
passenger, ready to ward off any sudden murderous 
attack, James staved off sleep by passing himself 
under review. 

It was not a very satisfactory parade. 


Who was he? 
Nobody. 

What was he? 
Nothing. 

What good was he? 
None. 


Janet wouldn’t have him. 

Aunt Elizabeth kept him. 

Oh, help! Just a rotter, a slacker, a waster, sponging 
on Aunt E. and playing the goat with a tobacco-pouch 
containing thirty-eight thousand pounds of someone 
else’s money—that ’s all he was. . . 

Yep, it was still there, but that odd- Jooking johnny 
who was sharing the carriage with him was certainly 
eyeing him in a highly suspicious way ! ; 

No wonder Janet wouldn’t touch him with a barge 
pole! Lord, how she must despise him, and how he 
despised himself ! 

If that fellow had any idea of what was in his pocket. 

. A railway company issuing a first-class ticket 
to a man with a face like that ought to be ashamed 
of itself ! 

Now, why on earth hadn’t he (Jimmy) ever realised 
before what a rotter he was? Shameful, that ’s what 
it was, shameful the way he had let poor dear old 
Aunt E. keep him in idleness. . . .'| Naturally a girl 
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like Janet. . . . And now Aunt E. wanted him to 
marry that K. K. creature—one of the fishy three! 

What a mess, what a muddle he had made of every- 
thing, and what a perfectly useless ullage he was! 
Why the dickens couldn’t he get something to do, and 
be of some use to somebody, and earn his own living 
like aman? Then perhaps Janet. . . . No! that 
was definitely and positively off. ; 

It was at this stage of his mournful litany that 
Jimmy fell asleep. 

The next thing he was conscious of was that someone 
was bending over him—the fellow-passenger whom he 
had decided at sight was a wrong ’un. 

Ah! The pouch—the pouch! The fellow was after 
the pouch, and there was murder in his eye! 

Quick as lightning Jimmy seized him by the throat, 
and they rolled together on the floor of the carriage. 
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There followed a little really snappy dialogue, as 
Jimmy and the stranger rolled from side to side of the 
carriage. 

“Here, what the —— ?” exclaimed the frustrated 
criminal. 

“Ah, would you!” hissed the fortunately awakened 
sleuth. 

“You lunatic!” snarled the outwitted thief. 

“T’ll teach you to try to rob people while they are 
asleep!” retorted James, tightening his grasp of the 
felon’s throat. 

“Waller! Waller!” called his victim, as loudly as 
he could. 
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Jimmy was about to give his assailant’s head a good 
thump on the floor, to quiet him sufficiently to enable 
Jimmy to get at the communication cord, when someone 
appeared in the corridor, opened the door of their 
compartment and gazed down upon them with an 
unmoved and untroubled mien, 

“You called, m’lord ?” said a voice, and Jimmy’s 
grasp mechanically slackened at that astonishing 
address. 

M’lord! That face a lord’s! What rot! 

“Yes, Waller,” said the gentleman underneath 
Jimmy. “Take this madman off me.” 

Jimmy rose of his own accord. 

He had spotted their game. 

This new-comer was a confederate, whose job was to 
watch the corridor while a robbery was going on, and 
to come to his fellow-rogue’s assistance if necessary. 

“Lord me grandmother!” scoffed Jimmy, to show 
them that they could not bluff him. “I’m going to 
give the pair of you in charge.” 

He edged a little nearer to the communication cord. 

“Apparently you are not aware, sir,” said the 
gentleman who had answered to the name of Waller, 
“that you are addressing Lord Belmont ?” 

“ All right. Keep it up if it amuses you,” said Jimmy, 
tickled at the fellow’s nerve, ‘‘ Only you must think 
I’m a precious mug if you expect me to believe that 
that’s a lord!” 

‘“‘ Waller,” exclaimed the other one, who had been 
rather interestedly feeling his throat, “a clothes brush 
and some voice pastilles, if you have any.” 

“ Yes, m’lord.” 

immy’s arm, about to pull the cord and summon 
the guard, fell to his side as Waller left the 
compartment, 
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Doubt entered Jimmy’s mind. 

If this was a bluff, they were certainly doing it 
thunderingly well, especially that chap Waller. ; 

Waller returned to the compartment with a clothes 
brush and a small tin box evidently containing throat 
pastilles. 

Ignoring Jimmy, he presented the box to his master 
and then proceeded solemnly to brush him down. 

Doubt became a certainty in the mind of impulsive 
James. 

But before apologising he felt in his pocket once 
more, to make sure that the pouch was still there. 

It was; so Jimmy helped himself to some humble pie. 

“Tsay, I’m awfully sorry and all that,” he exclaimed. 
“Rather a scream, what? I mistook you for a thug. 
You know, you don’t look like a lord, do you now ?” 

The eyes of the gentleman’s gentleman twinkled as 
he wielded his brush with redoubled energy. 

His lordship laughed outright. 

“What made you spring at me like that, you young 
lunatic ?” he asked, gently rubbing his throat with 
thumb and forefinger. 

“Well,” said Jimmy, “if you’d got something 
valuable on you, and woke up to find a chap you were 
already a bit suspicious about bending over you, 
wouldn’t you have grabbed him ?” 

“Allright. That will do for me,” said Lord Belmont 
to his valet. “ Now tidy him up a bit.” 

Stoically Waller brushed Jimmy down, as if it were 
all in the day’s work. 

“It’s lucky for me that I always have my man 
travelling in the next compartment,” observed his 
lordship. “ All right, Waller, that will do. Ill call 
you if I am attacked again.” 


Jimmy, feeling, as he would have put it, a most 
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frightful ass, and yet at the same time not seeing how 
he could have acted otherwise, glanced shyly at his 
travelling companion. 

“ Jolly sporting, the way you take it!” he burst out. 

His lordship coloured a little. 

“That ’s rather nice of you,” he murmured, obviously 

rather liking the tribute. 
“What were you doing, leaning over me like that ?” 
inquired Jimmy. “It was a jolly risky thing for a 
stranger to do, you know.” 

“Yes, yes. You needn’t justify yourself,” smiled 
Lord Belmont. “I was indiscreet—and my throat is 
rather sore in consequence, and I’ve a fine bump on 
the back of my head.” 

He felt it ruefully. 

“You had been talking in your sleep and waving 
your hands about a bit,” he explained. “I thought 
you were going to roll off your seat on to your face, 
and I came over to you to push you back and wake 
you up. . . . If ever I see anybody in your case 
again I shall just let him fall,” he added smilingly. 

“JT should,” Jimmy advised him, once more patting 
the pocket that contained the pouch. | 

“What is it that you have on you that is so valuable ?” 
inquired Lord Belmont. “Diamonds ?” 

“T’d rather not talk about it, if you don’t mind,” 
said Jimmy. “ You see, it’s not really mine.” 

His lordship seemed to like that answer almost as 
much as he had liked Jimmy’s spontaneous little 
compliment. 

“Ts it a fact that a girl has turned you down and 
you ’re a young waster who has been sponging on your 
aunt since the war, and are now going to look for 
something to do ?” he inquired. 

Jimmy went red. 
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“Who told you that ?” he cried. 

“You did. I mentioned that you had been talking 
in your sleep. Short of putting cotton-wool in my ears, 
I couldn’t help listening to all the names you called 
yourself. ig 

“No, perhaps you couldn’t help listening,” said 
Jimmy, who had a way of surprising people at times, 
“but you could help letting me know I'd been such a 
mug as to give myself away, couldn’t you ? I wouldn’t 
have told you what I’d heard you say in your 
sleep.” 

It was a rebuke, but his lordship did not swallow 
it meekly. Swallowing was a little difficult for him 
because of the previous pressure of Jimmy’s fingers 
at his throat. 

“Tf you are the idle young sponger you made yourself 
sound to be, it’s time you had a fit of remorse and 
began to act like a man, and not like a waster,” he said. 
“Who Janet may be I don’t know, but I’m glad she ’s 
turned you down. . . .” 

“ Look here——” began Jimmy, but his lordship took 
no notice. 

“Perhaps her turning you down will be the turning- 
point in your life,” he went on. “ You ’re not the first 
young post-war rotter I’ve had to say a few words 
to ret ” 

“T didn’t ask you ——” began Jimmy, only to be 
ignored again. 

“Apparently there is good in you. Evidently you 
have some sort of a conscience, and are something more 
than a sponge. Right. Let that side of you have a 
chance. Be a man, and then perhaps this girl, or some 
other girl, may be willing ——” 

“Confound you, will you mind your own business ?” 
spluttered Jimmy, going purple in the face. 
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Dash it all, it was one thing to think these things 
for oneself, but it was quite another to let them be said 
to one’s face by a johnny one had nearly squeezed the 
life out of one half an hour ago. 

“My business,” said Lord Belmont, wilfully mis- 
understanding him. “Do you know what my business 
is? It’s one of the biggest businesses in the world, and 
one of the most varied. I am the chairman of a dozen 
companies that employ fifteen thousand men in all 
sorts of capacities, and we pay them well so long as 
they make good.” 

He paused for a moment. 

“Tf the remorse hasn’t worn off by the morning,” 
he said quietly, “take this to my secretary.” He 
handed Jimmy acard. “He’ll measure you and find 
somewhere for you to fit in,” he added. 

Jimmy stared at the card with eyes that looked 
suspiciously moist. “ Knocked all of a heap” master 
James was, as he expressed it in his own elegant way, 
when he was telling the story to Janet later. 

“TI say, by Jove, you are a sport and no mistake,” 
he muttered. “Right O! Thanks most awfully. I ‘ll 
be there.” 

Lord Belmont smiled. 

“Vou know, I don’t deserve to have things made 
pany for me like this,” said Jimmy. “Really I don’t.” 

i; He blew his nose with some violence. 

“Seems to me I ought to have to go through it a 
bit, if you see what I mean,” he added. 

“ Perhaps,” said his lordship dryly. “But we all of 
us have to take our luck as we find it. Don’t forget 
that every year someone wins the Calcutta Sweep. 
Your luck was to attempt to murder me, and then 
tell me I took it like a sport.” He smiled. 

“ Oh, well,” said Jimmy thoughtfully, with the light 
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of his new career shining before him. “ Of course, I ’ve 
jest’ Janet. 7. 

Then he patted his pocket to make sure that the 
pouch was still in its place. 

“There is one thing I ought to warn you about,” 
said Lord Belmont. “If you turn out to be no good, 
or half-hearted, you ’ll be fired.” 

“Course,” said James Mainwaring. 

And that was that. 

But the matter of the yellow oiled-silk pouch and 
the mystery of 37 Martin Street was something else. 


In the morning Jimmy duly called on Belmont’s 
secretary, was cross-examined and congratulated on 
having obtained his lordship’s interest, and told to 
call again in a day or two, when the situation for 
situations had been explored. 

That left him free to visit Martin Street—whither, 
please observe the psychological importance of the fact, 
he went by County Council tram. 

Jimmy was changing. It is wonderful what love 
can do for a man, even such a hopeless, sad and un- 
profitable love as Jimmy’s for Miss Bristow. It was 
love that had made Jackson willing to turn aside from 
forty thousand pounds in spite of his Aberdonian 
ancestry, and it was love that sent Jimmy to Brixton 
on a tram. 

What is the use of beating about the bush? Janet 
had said definitely and positively no, and he had taken 
it for his answer. But Jimmy’s chassis was fitted by 
nature with excellent shock-absorbers and his springs 
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were flexing to the eternal lover’s hope without his 
realising it. 

It was for Janet that he had turned over a new leaf, 
for Janet that he was going to work, and for Janet, 
because she was connected with 37 Martin Street, that 
he was filling in the time of waiting for a job with a 
little bit more sleuthing. 

He kept one hand in the pocket where the pouch was 
all the time he was in the tram. 

Boldly he knocked at the door of No. 37—when 
he got there—and waited. 

“Ass!” he said, after he had waited quite a long 
time before realising that there was no reply because 
the tenants of No. 37 were at Glenarloch. 

With a really sleuth-like expression on the face to 
which Lord Belmont had taken such a fancy, Jimmy 
went next door and knocked at No. 35. 

The lady who answered the knock frowned when 
she saw a strange, presentable young man on her 
door-step, thinking he was an ex-officer with something 
to sell. 

Jimmy explained that all he desired was a little 
information about the tenants of No. 37. 

The lady was sorry, but she could tell him nothing. 
They had only just come and were away, she said— 
which sounds odd, but Jimmy got her meaning. 

“Perhaps the landlord’s agent might know,” she 
suggested, and gave him the name of the man who 
collected all the Martin Street rents. 

The agent welcomed him cordially, but became a 
little less cordial when he discovered that Jimmy didn’t 
want to buy or rent anything. 

“ 37 Martin Street,” said the agent. “Ah, yes.” 
He turned up a ledger. “ All I can tell you is that it 
is let to Mr. Archer Weston,” he said. 
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Jimmy thanked him, and Jimmy went away, 
thoughtful, bewildered and more than a little thrilled. 

This was news—this was something Jimmy had 
never expected—and something of which, incidentally, 
Archer W., first-class villain though he was, had never 
seen the danger. But then, if first-class villains never 
made slips how should we ever know that they were 
villains ? 

“What’s it mean?” said Jimmy to himself. 
“Weston is the tenant of 37 Martin Street. Then, 
who are Aunt Mary and Miss Kite, and what relation 
are they to Weston ?” 


4 


The sleuth returned to his club — on another tram— 
with a brow like corrugated iron. 

“Fares, please,” said the conductor. 

“Fares!” said the conductor. 

“FARES!” said the conductor. 

Rude and irritable underling, noisily jingling the 
coppers in his bag, he did not scruple to break in upon 
that mighty meditation. 

“Eh?” said his passenger. 

“Where to?” barked the conductor. 

“Embankment,” said Jimmy, and returned to his 
reverie. 

This latest discovery had to be dissected, connected, 
explored. 

Weston was the tenant of 37 Martin Street, where 
Jackson had told Jimmy that Miss Kite and her aunt 
were living, a fact which Weston himself had been 
careful not to disclose. 

All the way to the Embankment Jimmy cogitated, 
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feeling like a man trying to remember the name of a 
book he has read . . . as if it were just on the tip of 
his tongue, as if he were just on the point of getting it. 

He was still cogitating when he got off the tram. 

It had been the intention of the reformed character, 
James Mainwaring, to walk from the Embankment to 
his club. But he was so busy cogitating that he forgot 
all about his reformation, and jumped mechanically 
into a taxi, resuming his cogitation as soon as he had 
told the driver where he wished to be put down. 

Weston was the johnny who had taken 37 Martin 
Street, Janet’s old house . . . 

The taxi-driver elected to avoid the traffic by the 
Houses of Parliament by cutting through New Scotland 
Yard. 

And Janet had told him (Jimmy, not the taxi- 
driver) that she had gone into the drawing-room one 
day at Glenarloch and . . 

Got it! 

James Mainwaring the Sleuth slapped his knee 
to celebrate his perspicacity. 

Got it! 

Lord Belmont’s attempted garrotter and future 
employe beamed happily on as much as he could see 
of the headquarters of the C.I.D. 

The threads were connected up. The brain of the 
sleuth had functioned in the heart of sleuthdom, where 
sleuthing was in the air. 

Janet had overheard Miss Kite address as her mother 
the lady supposed to be her Aunt Mary. Weston was 
the tenant of 37 Martin Street, where Miss Kite and 
her mother were living. Therefore Weston must be 
Miss Kite’s father and the husband of Miss Kite’s 
mother, and the connection between the fishy three 
was explained. 
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So reasoned Jimmy, in a flash of inspiration, as the 
taxi bore him through the purlieus of New Scotland 
Yard. 

It didn’t follow, though it happened to be right. 
Weston might quite easily have been made an uncle, 
or something worse. But then, Jimmy’s reasoning 
powers were never very sound—and he was breathing 
the air of New Scotland Yard. 

James was by no means the first to fluke a “ bull” 

. and to over-rate his own achievement. 

His eyes danced with unholy glee. He positively 
bounced on the seat of the taxi he had no right to be 
in, bounced on it with excitement, under the delusion 
that his work was done and all was solved. 

Triumph exuded from every pore. 

Believing that the case was all over bar the shouting, 
and that Weston was bowled out, Jimmy tipped his 
driver his last half-crown when he got out. 

Then he entered his club, and the hall-porter called 
his attention to the fact that a letter had come for 
Jimmy while he was out. 

Jimmy took the letter out of the rack, thrust it into 
his pocket, and entered the smoking-room to perfect 
his plans, giving the pocket containing the yellow 
oiled-silk pouch an inquiring pat to ascertain if the 
thirty-eight thousand pounds was—or were—still there. 

It was—or they were—whichever you like. 

“Now!” said the sleuth darksomely, to himself, as 
he fell into a comfortable chair. 

“Oh, help!” was his next ejaculation. 

An appalling truth had dawned upon him at last. 
His brilliant discovery didn’t really matter a twopenny 
—did not matter a bit—at present. 

Weston might or might not be Kate’s father and 
Aunt Mary’s husband. But if he were, it did not prove 
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anything. It settled nothing beyond the fact that all 
three of them were a queer lot. Most decidedly it did 
not solve the mystery of where the thirty-eight 
thousand pounds came from, and to whom it was the 
duty of Detective Mainwaring, at present in unlawful 
possession of the same, to deliver the contents of the 
yellow oiled-silk pouch that was turning his hair grey. 
Nor did it explain what connection (if any) there was 
between Weston’s occupation of 37 Martin Street 
and the fact that Janet had been living there before 
she came into the investigator’s life. 

“You silly ass!” said Jimmy to himself. “ You ’ve 
been too previous again!” the last word being a 
bitter reference to an occasion it still seared his soul to 
remember. 

He lit his pipe. 

His brow was still grim, but his air was a little less 
dejected. 

He felt dashed, but at the same time was he not of 
the bull-dog breed, the race that never knows when 
it is beaten ? ; 

He was going to see this thing through. 

Rather ! 

He knew something. True, what he knew had 
turned out to be not quite so important as he had 
imagined, but still . . . it was something. And he 
had something, too. 

A hand plunged nervously into his pocket reassured 
him. 

He had thirty-eight thousand pounds in notes which 
Weston had not dared to say a word about when he 
believed them to be burned. 

Yep, yep; there was a case for further inquiries all 
right. Only, what direction ought those inquiries to 
take ? 
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“Blessed if I know,” said the bewildered, bogged 
sleuth to himself, and recollected the letter he had 
been too excited to read. 

It was from Miss Mainwaring, and the first thing 
Jimmy noticed as he ripped the envelope was that 
there was a cheque inside. 

“Good old Aunt E.!” he muttered, as he put the 
cheque away. 

Then he began to read her letter. 


= 


It had been written on the evening of the day of her 
accident, an hour or two after Janet and the doctor 
had made her comfortable and Janet had promised 
to stay till the old maid was better. 

“My dear Jimmy,” began this very characteristic 
document, “I am writing this in bed, because that 
fool Kate Kite, showing off with a gun, shot me in 
the side. You need not be alarmed, I am not dying. 
But of course, after this, I shall no longer expect you 
to marry Miss Kite. 

“Tam very annoyed with you for leaving Glenarloch 
without my permission, and without having the - 
manners to come and say good-bye to me. You will 
please apologise for that by return, when acknowledging 
the cheque sent herewith for your allowance, ten days 
in advance, as I understood you to say you were short 
of money .. .” 

“Dear old thing,” Jimmy paused in his reading to 
think, with a rather touched smile. “I’ve a good 
mind to send her another poem, bless her.” 

Then he went on with her letter and the smile 
faded. 
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“T come now to the chief reason why I am writing. 
Miss Bristow, that very unsatisfactory companion 
whom you persuaded me to engage, has given her word 
to stay with me till I am better. It will therefore be 
useless for you to expect her.” 

“Here, what’s this?” murmured startled James 
aloud. 

“T am aware that you are young and inexperienced, 
and on that account I make allowances for you,” the 
old autocrat went on. “But at the same time I am 
disappointed that one of your sensitive, perceptive, 
poetic disposition is not a better judge of character. 
You ought to have known, without my having to tell 
you, that that girl is a hussy who has set her cap at 
you, and led you on for the sake of what she expects 
me to leave to you. I have warned her that I want 
you to marry someone in a position more worthy of 
being helpmate to a young man of your talent. I 
have told her, in so many words, that if she marries 
you she will ruin you. She doesn’t believe it. I know 
a thing or two and understand my own sex far more 
than you ever will. She thinks that I shall relent, 
and that is no doubt why she has put you up to 
running off to arrange a secret marriage. But she is 
wrong, and I am telling you now, once and for all, 
that if you go against my wishes and marry Miss 
Bristow you will never have one farthing from me. 
I mean it.-—With much love, Your affectionate aunt, 
Elizabeth Mainwaring. 

“P.S.—I will find some really nice girl for you to 
marry as soon as I am well enough to leave here. 
Don’t forget to apologise when acknowledging cheque.” 

The troubled sleuth went off duty, and an indignant 
nephew took his place—an indignant nephew who 
seized a pen and a sheet of club notepaper. 
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“Dear Aunt E.,” he wrote. “I am sorry you have 
been shot. I never did think much of your friend 
Miss Kite. What you say about Miss Bristow is as 
unjust as it is untrue. The reason I pushed off in 
such a hurry was because she refused to marry me, and 
I felt I must go out into the garden and eat worms. 
I return your cheque herewith because I have turned 
over a new leaf and decided to earn my own living in 
future. Don’t think I’m ungrateful; the trouble is 
that you have been too kind to me, and I am afraid of 
turning into asponge. Some day I'll tell you all about 
it. Meanwhile don’t bother to find anyone for me to 
marry. I shan’t ever marry unless I marry Miss 
Bristow—so if you want to see me married you had 
better try your hand at making her change her mind. 
—Your affect. nephew, Jimmy.” 

With a somewhat stern look on his face, Jimmy 
licked the envelope and sent that letter to the post. 

Then he re-lit his pipe, and the indignant nephew 
was replaced by an uneasy, rejected lover. 

Aunt E. said . . . How did what Aunt E. had 
written in this silly letter of hers affect the situation 
between him and Janet ? 

Was it because she had been told that if she accepted 
him she would ruin him that Janet turned him down ? 
Or was it simply because she couldn’t stick the thought 
of him as a husband ? 

It seemed to be a day of problems for brainy James! 

“Blessed if I know,” he muttered again, up against 
another impasse. 

If Aunt E. had been talking all that rot to Janet 
before he had proposed to her, it might be, just possibly 
it might be, Janet being the sort she was . . . Oh, 
why the dickens couldn’t Aunt E. have given the 
date and the time of her interference ? 
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To ease the strain, to give himself a moment’s rest 
from the problems crowding upon him, proud, penniless, 
reformed Jimmy went out to the hall-porter, and 
asked him if he could lend him a fiver. 

“Yessir, certainly sir,” said the hall-porter gloomily, 
this young scapegrace being his favourite member 

. and, incidentally, it may be slipped in here 
that Weston came next in his good offices. 

“Thanks,” said. Jimmy. “Pay you back soon. 
Lord Belmont is giving me a job of some sort, 
somewhere.” 

Even a reformed character, determined to be 
independent and sponge no more, must have a little 
money in his pockets—in addition to thirty-eight 
thousand pounds concealed in a yellow oiled-silk 
tobacco-pouch. 

Quite unconscious that there was anything either 
illogical or strange about his conduct, James returned 
to the smoking-room. 

The solution of his two most pressing problems was 
still eluding him, and must-be found. 

What was he going to do about 37 Martin Street 
and his discovery of the true relationship of the fishy 
three ? 

And what was he going to do about Janet and 
Aunt E.’s letter ? 


6 


It did not seem to disconsolate Jimmy that he 
could do anything. 

“T shall just have to let things rip,” he decided, 
once more making sure that a certain article was safely 
in a certain place. 
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Life, he decided, was a rotten show. He felt quite 
depressed about it. Love was just as difficult and 
disappointing a business as sleuthing. Both had a 
nasty trick of making a fellow think he was on velvet 
and then flopping him into the mud of uncertainty. 

The discovery about Weston and 37 Martin Street, 
which at first had seemed so jolly promising, had 
turned out on reflection to be only another lemon. 
Same with this disturbing letter of Aunt E.’s. It roused 
all sorts of hopes, hinted at such exciting possibilities, 
and yet one could not be sure about anything. 

It was at this stage of his meditation that his friend 
the hall-porter informed him that he was wanted on 
the telephone. 

It was Lord Belmont’s Chief Secretary. The capital 
“C” and “S” are necessary, because there were three 
other secretaries, and the chief one got twelve hundred 
and fifty a year. 

The conversation was brief. 

“Ts that you, Mainwaring ? Good. Well, I’ve been 
into the question of your job. Will you report 
to-morrow morning at the West End Showrooms 
of the Sunstar Motor Company? They are going to 
take you on as a salesman-demonstrator at a salary 
of six pounds a week and commission. That suit 
you?” 

“To a T!” said Jimmy, brightening. They were 
good, fast buses, the Sunstar cars. He rather fancied 
himself showing off their paces and telling the tale 
to prospective purchasers. 

“ Jolly good of you and Lord Belmont,” he added, 
trying to get off his chest a little speech of gratitude 
for the chance, and to add something about how he 
hoped, by civility and strict attention to business, to 
justify the confidence they proposed to place in him. 
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But the Chief Secretary was a busy man. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, and rang off. 

A peep behind the scenes is always informing. 

Five minutes earlier the Chief Secretary had rung 
up the Managing Director. Lord Belmont, a 
commercial and not an ancestral peer, was a man of 
many interests, and Chairman of the Sunstar Motor 
Company. 

“TI say,” said the C. S., “His Nibs has picked up 
another of those young post-war slackers. Had a 
scrap with him in a railway carriage, he told me. 
Anyhow, he wants a job found for the young blighter. 
Nothing for it, old man, but to shove him on to you.” 

“That be hanged for a tale!” said the Managing 
Director. 

“Sorry,” returned the C. S. a little tartly. “Afraid 
you ‘ll have to have him. Driving a car is all he is 
fit for. But you can fire him at the end of a month if 
he doesn’t make good.” 

“Oh, all right,” growled the Managing Director. 
“He ’ll have to pay his own fines if he’s caught 
exceeding the speed limit . . . and he certainly won’t 
make good. I know the breed. Still, if Belmont 
insists. .-y,-.° 

“ Cheerio! ” said the C. S. and rang off. 

Jimmy, however, knew nothing of the grudging 
nature of his welcome into the ranks of the employed. 
Jimmy returned to the smoking-room with all his 
gloom dispelled. Up went the spirits of James 
Mainwaring, salesman-demonstrator on salary and 
commission to the Sunstar Motor Co., whose eleven- 
point-nines would do fifty-five and whose twenties 
would touch seventy. 

Everything had suddenly become different. Jimmy 
was no longer one of the world’s idlers. He had a job. 


Q 
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A bright future shone before him. Life and love took 
on a different complexion. He was a business man 

. . and as a business man it was now possible for 
him to take action in the matter of Aunt Elizabeth’s 
letter. 

“Dear Janet,” he wrote, “I simply can’t address 
you as Miss Bristow, even if it gets your goat for me 
to call you Janet.” 

Then he paused, suddenly realising that it was 
going to be a difficult letter to write, in view of all 
that had happened between them. 

“T know I have been a silly ass before, and perhaps 
I am being a silly ass again,” he continued, after a 
little reflection ; “but I have just had a very funny 
letter from Aunt E. which has set me wondering how 
we really stand.” 

He paused once more, and read over what he had 
written. 

The style struck him as natural but hardly business- 
like ; so he tried to make the next bit more worthy 
of a business man. 

“Tf you refused me because (a) you thought that if 
you accepted me I should lose Aunt E.’s money, or 
(b) because you thought I was such a slacker, please 
note that I am now in the employ of the Sunstar 
Motor Company as a salesman-demonstrater at a 
salary of six pounds a week, and can see no reason 
why I shall not be earning from a thousand to fifteen 
hundred a year in a few months’ time, when I have 
learned the ropes. 

“T shall be glad to hear by return if this fact effects 
your decision.” 

“ Bon!” said Jimmy in approval when he had 
read it over. Neat, pointed, and business-like he 
considered it, blind to the fact that it contained two 
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errors in spelling. Manly and dignified Jimmy called 
it. It didn’t whine or plead or worry. It just stated 
the facts and it was up to Janet to read between the 
lines. 

A document really worthy of a business man as 
well as a lover Jimmy summed the letter up, as he 
went out and posted it in person. 


CHAPTER XIV 


a 


Jimmy’s letter to Janet arrived at the same time as 
his letter to his aunt. 

Both Miss Mainwaring and her companion were 
rather worried at the change which had come over 
Glenarloch. The new guests had introduced a quite 
different atmosphere. Miss Mainwaring, allowed to be 
carried down to the drawing-room and lie on a sofa 
for a change from the seclusion of her room, was 
shocked at the ladies of the party . . . and Janet, 
who had to take her meals with them, was even more 
shocked at the men. 

The men wore rings, and their shooting-suits were 
subtly not quite right—excellently cut and of good if 
rather noisy material, but not worn with the correct 
air. And the ladies reeked of scent and wore jewels 
in the evening in a shooting-box, and spoke so loudly 
that Miss Mainwaring could easily hear them. 

Pity is asked for poor Archer W. These guests 
were certainly not the sort of folk to whom his soul 
was attuned. But what could a poor villain do, landed 
with an expensive shooting-box in the Highlands, and 
under the impression that the proceeds of his recent 
labours were scattered in ashes on the moor? For his 
purposes fat pigeons were obviously better than lean 
ones, and these pigeons were very fat. 
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Night after night the company sat up late at cards, 
and Jackson was moved to congratulate his host on 
the wonderful luck and skill which had come to a man 
who, by his own admission, was such a recent convert 
to the joys of bridge and poker. 

“ You. ’re turning into quite a gambler,” said Jackson, 
who invariably refused to play for more than sixpenny 
points, and did not care overmuch for his friend’s 
friends—or the rather too obvious way Miss Kite was 
running after him, while he was biding his time to 
propose again to Miss Mainwaring’s nurse-companion. 

Glenarloch, it will be seen, dating from the departure 
of Jimmy and the yellow oiled-silk pouch, had become 
a different place. 

But if Miss Mainwaring and the companion she had 
forced to nurse her—in order to keep the girl under 
her own eye—were uneasy about their fellow-guests, 
they were still more uneasy about the letter which 
each of them received from the latest recruit to the 
ranks of the world’s workers. 

Miss Mainwaring frankly did not know what to 
make of hers. 

Jimmy had returned her cheque—an unheard-of 
thing ! 

Jimmy had proposed to Janet and had been refused 
—which was like the girl’s impudence! He had not 
gone away to arrange a secret marriage with the hussy. 
He had fled because she would not have him. 

That was good. She did not want Jimmy to have 
Janet. A penniless companion was not good enough for 
him. Jimmy ought to marry someone who could help 
him in his career—either a titled member of society 
with influence, or the daughter of an aristocratic 
critic or publisher who could push Jimmy’s literary 


wares, 
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But Jimmy was going out to work! 

Miss Mainwaring did not want Jimmy to go out to 
work. She wanted him to continue to be her pensioner 
and become a great poet, so that she might have the 
satisfaction of knowing that it was through her that 
his good things had been given to the world. 

Altogether Miss Mainwaring found herself in a 

very difficult position, and was exceedingly unpleasant 
to her coerced nurse in consequence, which Janet 
charitably ascribed to the pain of her healing 
wounds. 
* Janet was as completely torn asunder by her letter 
as Miss Mainwaring was by hers. But the pain it 
inflicted upon her was a different kind from the pain 
suffered by Miss Mainwaring. 

She smiled with a tear in each of her blue eyes as 
she read Jimmy’s business-like message. 

“Oh, you silly dear, you silly dear!” she murmured, 
and kissed each of Jimmy’s characteristic spelling 
mistakes. “ Jimmy, you baby!” she whispered, and 
then frankly wept in the seclusion of her own room. 

What she wanted to do, what her heart urged her 
to do, was to wire back at once that the facts so 
strikingly set out had “effected” her decision. 

But . . . could a butterfly ever become a bee? 
Could Jimmy retain any job longer than a fortnight ? 
Could that casual, airy, darling idler stick it day after 
day, month after month, year after year ? 

It was for her that he was doing this. But was it 
fair to allow him to do it? His aunt would never 
relent. No; Janet could not, must not, loving him 
as she did, let Jimmy sacrifice himself and his hopes 
of Miss Mainwaring’s money on her account. 

And yet.....>.vand-yeto. is 

Her lip quivered as she considered what answer 
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she should make, and discovered that she could make 
no answer at all. 

She could not say yes, and she could not say no— 
again. So she would say . . . nothing. 

She would just leave things as they were, and see 
what happened. 


4 


Jimmy, learning the talking-points in the showroom, 
trying his prentice hand on the people who wandered 
in to look round, and being “ put through it” by the 
Managing Director who had received him so unwillingly 
on his staff, accepted Janet’s silence with what he 
imagined to be sad and manly resignation. 

“Snubbed,” said Jimmy to himself. “She doesn’t 
consider a letter like that even worth answering ! 
Gosh, those women!” 

It made him a cynic again, a heartless cynic of a 
different brand. To show how little they meant to 
him, how little he cared, now he had a man’s job to 
do in a busy world, he tried to get up a flirtation with 
the Managing Director’s secretary. 

But she refused his invitation to go out to dinner, 
and rather late in the day he noticed a ring on the 
third finger of her left hand. 

Oh, those women! 

Naturally, since a fellow cannot think about Sunstar 
cars during the whole of his leisure hours, and as he 
found nothing but bitterness in his mind concerning 
women who did not answer letters, or women who 
were already engaged, Jimmy began to turn again to 
thoughts of sleuthing. It was either that or drink ! 

Obviously his next step ought to be to find out a 
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little more about Archer W., decided the resuscitated 
sleuth. Archer W. was the centre of the mystery. 
That was now clear. Archer W. was the fellow who 
had rented 37 Martin Street, the fellow who was 
Miss Kite’s father and Aunt Mary’s husband, the 
fellow who had been in possession of the yellow oiled- 
silk pouch which Jimmy always carried with him, 
except when he forgot to transfer it when he changed 
his clothes and then nearly died of anxiety till he 
found it safe again. Archer W., the fellow to whom 
every day was a Sunday, was the johnny Jimmy ought 
to concentrate upon, if that thirty-eight thousand 
was ever to be restored to its rightful owner. 

Now, who the dickens was there who could tell him 
things. about Archer Weston ? 

Ah! 

Jimmy had a brilliant idea. 

“That ’s the ticket ! That ’s the man!” he muttered, 
and hurried into the smoking-room of the club where 
he spent most of his time because his lodgings were so 
dull. 


He took up a pen. 

He felt a very sad and weary young man, utterly 
disillusioned, fed-up with life and disgruntled with 
love. 

His day had been a hard one. Two separate 
prospective customers and wives he had taken for 
trial rides, and each lot had promised to think it over 
and let him know. 

“Made a sale?” inquired the Managing Director, 
on each occasion when his latest salesman-demonstrator 
returned, and each time Jimmy, in his innocence, had 
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blissfully said he hoped so, as the parties were going 
to think it over and let him know. 

“Hm,” said the Managing Director the first time, 
and strode away. 

“Ass!” he snapped the second. “Don’t you even 
know that that means we shall never see or hear of 
them again?” | 

Jimmy was beginning to have an idea that the 
Managing Director hadn’t exactly taken a fancy to 
him. Such a lack of appreciation was really hurtful, 
he felt, to a young salesman in the first flush of his 
enthusiasm. 

What with that, and the attitude of the Managing 
Director’s secretary, and the fact that no reply had 
come from Janet, life really did not seem worth living. 
And now, on top of all those worries, he had got to 
write another letter—his third in a week. As, though 
fondly supposed by his aunt to have literary leanings, 
he was not at all handy with his pen, naturally he 
felt sorrier for himself than ever. 

However, it had to be done. This mystery about 
Weston and the yellow oiled-silk pouch, the custody 
of which was weighing so heavily on Jimmy’s saddened 
soul, had got to be solved. 

Worn out with the effort, when the letter had been 
written and sent to the post, Jimmy leant back in his 
chair and sighed. 

“What’s the joke, Mainwaring?” inquired a 
fellow-member in the next pew. 

Jimmy glared at the greybeard. 

“Lord, I wish I could always feel and look as cheerful 
as you do, young man!” exclaimed the blind bat 
enviously, 

Jimmy rose and stalked angrily out of the room. 

Dash it, it was too bad, when he was most miserable, 
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and everything was looking as black as his hat, the 
way a lot of silly idiots would persist in regarding him 
as a cheery soul without a care in the world! 


Hang it, there wasn’t an unhappier or more worried 


young man than he in all London—getting on badly 
with his boss, without a single sale to his credit, no 
reply from Janet, and oppressed with the care of 
a confounded tobacco - pouch containing thirty-eight 
thousand pounds of someone else’s money. 

He strode into the street. 

Curse that eighteen-pennyworth of oiled-silk. It 
was getting on his nerves. (Cruel, that’s what women 
were.) He wanted to get rid of the thing. Supposing 
he had his pocket picked . . .? 

A quick pat reassured him that that had not 
happened up to the present. 

It wasn’t that he was interested in getting to the 
bottom of the affair. He wasn’t interested in anything. 
(There were too many women in the world. Everyone 
said so. They never brought a man anything but 
misery and trouble. Give him a dog for a companion 
every time.) What he wanted to do was to get rid of 
the blamed thing—settle the problem—bowl Weston 


out, and hand over the cash to the person it belonged. 


to. 

He was fed-up with everything. (Jove, he wasn’t 
the sort to eat his heart out just because one of them 
hadn’t the decency to stick a three-halfpenny stamp 


on an envelope and put a chap out of his misery. ~ 


Rather not! He knew ’em too well!) Selling cars 
was as big a frost as love. What he would like to do 
would be to finish this Weston business and go abroad 
—emigrate, far, far away, where game was plentiful 
and women few. 


Aunt E. would have to lump it. By her own 
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confession, as soon as she was better, Aunt E. intended 
to start worrying him about women again. And he 
had had enough of that. 

All this time he had been striding along at a steady 
five miles an hour, but suddenly he slackened his pace 
as an idea occurred to him. 

That letter he had written was a good move and 
might possibly produce some helpful information. 
But, at the same time, he ought to do a little further 
investigating in Martin Street. A fellow, that is to 
say a sleuth, couldn’t help feeling that there must be 
some sort of a connection between Janet and the fact 
that Weston had taken the house she and her aunt 
had just given up. Coincidence my grandmother ! 
It was plain as a pikestaff that there was dirty work 
going on. 

The most natural thing to have done would have 
been to question Janet. But Janet was up at 
Glenarloch, and if he wrote to her Janet would not 
reply. ; 

“Not even if I enclosed a stamped envelope!” he 
said aloud, bitterly and unjustly, but then you know 
what disappointed lovers are! 

“T suppose I ought to have tackled her when I was 
up there,” he mused. “But I never thought of it! 
You can’t think of everything.” 

And having completely justified himself to himself he 
brought his keen, sleuthlike mind back to the question 
of what he was to do about it. 

“Thirty-nine!” he exclaimed aloud, which, being 
interpreted, meant that the other day he had called 
at No. 35 and obtained practically no information 
about the previous occupants of No, 37, but that the 
neighbours on the other side, at No. 39, might prove 
to have more knowledge. 
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“ Anyway, it will pass the time away,” he reflected, 
as he set out once more for Martin Street. 


4 


Far away at Glenarloch things were happening 
that Jimmy knew nothing about. 

Archer W., rendered penniless by Jimmy himself, 
had been forced to come off his professional perch 
and stoop to such second-class villainy as the turning 
of a shooting-box into a gaming den for the rooking 
of profiteer guests—to the secret sorrow of his adoring 
wife, who realised, however, that a loving scoundrel 
must support his family somehow. 

Kate was doing her utmost to bring the reluctant 
Jackson up to the scratch ; and Jackson was constantly 
seeking in vain for an opportunity to try his luck 
once more with Miss Mainwaring’s busy nurse- 
companion, to put love above finance, his ancestry 
notwithstanding. 

Janet was sleeping with an unanswered letter under 
her pillow and putting up by day with a crotchety 
old maid who had turned against her. And Miss 
Mainwaring herself was rapidly getting better, 
determined to go in person to her nephew as soon as 
she was well enough, give him a piece of her mind, put 
an end to this nonsense about his earning his living, 
and find him a nice girl to marry—who could help 
him to get his poems published. 

That was the situation at Glenarloch, but it is with 
the situation in London that we are immediately 
concerned. 


Jimmy had a job—and a broken heart “in the 
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Highlands.” He also had a tobacco-pouch that he was 
very sick of in his pocket, and a piece of information, 
which he had gleaned last night, in his head. 

The information—acquired from the occupants of 
39 Martin Street—was that Miss Bristow’s aunt, by 
name Miss Mary Dickinson, was living at a cottage 
called “ Resthaven,” in the village of Chessingdon, 
near Godalming, Surrey. 

A glance at the map informed James Mainwaring, 
Sleuth, that Chessingdon was a very difficult place to 
get at. It was four miles from a railway station, and 
the service to that station was simply awful. The 
idea of asking his unfriendly boss for leave to visit 
this unknown maiden lady was repugnant to Jimmy 
the salesman-demonstrator. In spite of this, however, 
James the Sleuth insisted that Miss Dickinson must be 
visited at once. The visit would help to fill up the time 
of waiting for the reply to a certain important letter. 

It was the salesman-demonstrator who solved the 
problem. f 

Jimmy—truth must prevail, even though it tarnishes 
the reputation of heroes—Jimmy went to the Managing 
Director. 

“TI think I know of someone near Godalming who 
might just possibly buy one of our buses, if I ran 
down and told her the tale,” he said. 

Miss Dickinson might / One never knew. 

“All right,” said the M.D. coldly. “It’s time you 
sold something.” 

So Jimmy drove the Sleuth down to Chessingdon 
on a lovely autumn morning, taking everything on 
top, and thoroughly enjoyed the run. 

The idea in your mind may be that Miss Dickinson 
—a real hard nut of an old maid—received him like 
a blizzard and bit his head off. 
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But if so, your psychology is at fault. 

You have forgotten the young idiot’s healthy, 
boyish look, and his personal charm and his winning 
smile. 

The old maid went down before him like a ninepin. 
Four minutes after Jimmy had knocked at her door 
she was inquiring if he had had lunch. Half a minute 
later she begged him to excuse her for a moment and 
slipped into the kitchen, to tell her handmaid to open 
a tin of sardines and add them—on toast—to the 
menu. 

Jimmy was delighted and amazed. His kindly 
reception made his task easy, but dash it! was it Miss 
Dickinson’s habit to ask every stranger who blew 
along to stay for a meal? he wondered. 

It never occurred to him that his hostess considered 
that she knew all about him directly his name had been 
brought to her. So poor a sleuth was he that he could 
not even deduce that in the ordinary course of things 
an aunt and niece would write to each other; and 
—to be just to him—so humble was he that he never 
imagined that Janet would trouble to mention him 
in her letters. 

But Janet had mentioned him, and Miss Dickinson 
waited till the sardines, expecting every moment to 
hear from Jimmy what she imagined he had come to 
tell her. Then she tried to encourage him by giving 
the conversation a more intimate turn. 

“I suppose Janet has told you what she knows 
about her father,” she said. “ But of course she doesn’t 
know much. I always kept it from her, poor child.” 

“She admits he wasn’t an architect,” said James. 

Miss Dickinson didn’t know what he meant, but 
she glanced at him likeably. All the world loves a 
lover—when they don’t know he is also a sleuth. 
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Miss Dickinson approved of James Mainwaring. She 
thought her niece had been very lucky ; indeed, she 
thought he was too good for Janet. 

“It will be nice to know that she is married and 
safe, that she will have someone to protect her, if 
ever he turns up; though, mind you, my own belief 
is that he is dead,” she went on. 

Jimmy, doing- his duty by the sardines, looked 
thoroughly mystified ; and without further ado Miss 
Dickinson told him the whole story . . . the story of 
the man whose business had gone smash while his 
wife was dangerously ill, and who had tried to stave 
off disaster by fraud, and just had time to see his 
wife buried before he had to bolt in order to avoid 
arrest—leaving his little girl of three in Miss Dickinson’s 
charge. 

Jimmy gave up eating and looked at her in 
amazement. An idea was shaping itself in his mind. 

“For eighteen years I brought her up at 37 Martin 
Street, and during all that time nothing was ever 
heard of him,” said Miss Dickinson. “So I don’t think 
he is ever likely to trouble you, but of course one 
never knows.” 

Jimmy stared at her aghast . . . and the handmaid 
came suddenly into the room. 

“The doctor, mum,” she reported. 

Miss Dickinson rose. 

“Why do doctors always come at meal - times ? ” 
she wailed. “I am afraid I must ask you to excuse 
me for a few minutes.” 

She went away, and Jimmy gave vent to a low, 
excited whistle. 

“By Jove!” he muttered . . . for James the 
dunderheaded sleuth had followed up his clues again, 
and they had led him, as usual, in the wrong direction. 
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He thought he could understand everything now, 
except the thirty-eight thousand pounds. 

Archer Weston was Janet’s father—Janet’s father, 
come back under another name, having in the meantime 


married again! Miss Kite was her step-sister— - 


Weston’s new wife’s daughter by a previous marriage ! 
That was why Weston had gone to 37 Martin Street, 
reasoned the sleuth, and had taken the house for old 
association’s sake when he found it empty. That was 
why Weston had been so interested in Janet’s love- 
affairs and had done his best, his clumsy best, to help 
Jimmy to win her. 

Yes, yes, he saw it all. But—gosh! what a 
complication! And what problems it gave rise to! 
That pouch, that ill-gotten thirty-eight thousand 
pounds, burning a hole in Jimmy’s pocket—it was 
the father of the girl he loved who had cheated 
somebody out of that money. 

“ Jumping Jupiter, what am I to do next ?” wondered 
the defective detective. “Do I tell Miss Dickinson 
what I; know ?—do I tell Janet ? Why not?” 


5 


Then the door opened, and Miss Dickinson 
reappeared, accompanied by the doctor. 

“Doctor, let me introduce you to the young man 
my niece is engaged to,” she said, for of course she 
thought that it was to tell her of their engagement 
that Jimmy had paid this visit. 

All Jimmy was conscious of for a moment or two 
was a wish that, like “little birdie” in the poem he 
had once stolen, he could “ fly away!” 

His cheeks went red as he stared at the doctor’s 
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outstretched hand, while Miss Dickinson’s devastating 
introduction still rang in his ears. 

It was the last straw, the outside edge, the absolute 
limit of embarrassment, he considered. Never had he 
felt such a perfectly priceless ass. 

The discovery he had made about Janet’s paternity 
was bad enough, but for the turned-down lover to be 
publicly proclaimed the man she was engaged to was 
worse than stopping your engine in the middle of 
Piccadilly Circus. 

“No doubt I shall have the pleasure of meeting the 
young lady later on,” smiled the doctor; “but in the 
meantime, let me congrat ——” 

“No, no,” stammered Jimmy. “I’m not engaged 
to her!” 

Miss Dickinson visibly stiffened. 

“I—I only came down to make your acquaintance,” 
faltered Jimmy. 

Miss Dickinson stiffened some more. 

“Naturally I imagined there was something between 
you,” she snapped, feeling almost as foolish as her 
guest. 

“There is,” gasped Jimmy, so humiliated that he 
hardly knew what he was saying. “As a matter of 
fact, she—she’s refused me three times and hasn’t 
answered my last letter.” 

The doctor’s eyes twinkled for a moment at so 
frank a statement of what there was between them. 
Then he frowned. This was a very awkward situation 
into which he had unexpectedly been drawn. It 
seemed to him that it was up to him to create 
a diversion—and get away. 

“That your car outside?” he asked, tactfully 
changing the subject, which, after all, had nothing to 
Jo with him. 

R 
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Jimmy nodded. 

“How do you like them?” inquired the doctor. 
“I’ve been wondering lately about buying a Sunstar 
for myself.” 

Jimmy could have hugged him . Jimmy, the 
embarrassed lover, mark you, not Jaines Mainwaring 
the salesman-demonstrator. All Jimmy realised, at 
the moment, was that the kindly doctor had provided 
him with something else to talk about—and Jimmy 
talked, all-out and with a wide-open throttle—ignoring 
the offended, puzzled old maid who had added a 
sardine savoury to the luncheon menu in his honour. 

“It’s the best bus on the market at the price,” 
declared Jimmy, with sudden eloquence. “I came all 
the way down from town on top. As for the four-wheel 
brakes, they ’re a snip. You simply can’t make her 
skid.” 

He warmed up—still with only one desire — to 
prevent Miss Dickinson from talking any more about 
Janet. According to Jimmy Sunstars burnt hardly 
any petrol worth mentioning and their oil consumption 
was as insignificant as their speed was hefty. They 
went too fast for anything ever to have time to go 
wrong with them. 

e Absolutely the best bus on the market at the 
price,” he repeated. “Care to come outside and have 
a look?” 

He wanted to get away, and the sooner the better. 
Once more, please observe, that was the only motive 
for the invitation. James Mainwaring was using the 
doctor to help him to get out of that embarrassing 
house. 


They went outside, and Miss Dickinson remained in— | 


cold, sniffy, and bewildered. 


Men with cars are rather like children with toys. | 
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By now the doctor had almost forgotten the reason 
why he had broached the subject, and in the presence 
of Jimmy’s shining demonstration-model the former 
subject of conversation completely faded from his 
mind. 

He peered and poked and asked question after 
question, and Jimmy suddenly remembered that he 
was a salesman-demonstrator. 

“Care to have a spin in her ?” he suggested. 

The doctor got in. 

“T’m connected with the company,” said Jimmy, 
as they moved off, with Miss Dickinson watching them 
icily from a window. “If you decide to buy one 
through me I could see that you got a specially good 
‘un. Cars vary, you know . . . Isn’t her purr lovely 
—like a pussy-cat ?” 

Miss Dickinson turned away from the window. 

“I simply cannot understand what he came for, and 
the way he has run off is very, very rude,” she mused. 
“But all the same, I rather like him. Janet seems to 
have been very silly . . .” 


6 


On his way back to the West End showrooms 
Jimmy had plenty to think about. Naturally he 
wondered what was happening up at Glenarloch, 
and considered afresh his startling discovery about 
Janet’s relationship to Weston. But the chief and 
most painful of his thoughts was that, of course, Miss 
Dickinson would write to her niece—and Janet would 
think he had been “previous” again and be more 
against him than ever. 
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“How my luck does seem out with that girl!” he 
muttered disgustedly, forgetting how completely he 
had finished with women—for the second time. 

But he looked fairly cheerful as he strode into the 
Managing Director’s office. 

Somehow or other something always seems to 
happen to lads of Jimmy’s brand, to compensate 
them for the tribulations that come their way, and to 
keep them from getting too downhearted. 

His manner as he looked at his boss was a trifle 
defiant. 

“T’ve sold a car!” he announced. 

“I know that, my boy,” said the Managing Director, 
with unexpected cordiality. 

Jimmy seemed a little surprised. 

“How can you know it?” he demanded. “I’ve 
only just got back, and I came straight into your 
office.” 

It was the Managing Director’s turn to look surprised. 

“You don’t mean to say you ’ve sold another ? ” he 
exclaimed. 

“How do you mean—another ?” inquired James. 

“One of those people who promised to let us know 
has definitely ordered a “twenty” while you were 
away,” said the Managing Director. “Isn’t that the 
car you are talking about, my boy?” 

“No, sir.” Suddenly Jimmy had become very brisk 
and business-like. “I hadn’t heard of that—but of 
course I expected it...” 

Oh, Jimmy ! 

“T was referring to the car I have just sold to Dr. 
Harrower, of Chessingdon, sir. You know, I told you 
I knew of someone near Godalming who might possibly 
buy one, if you’d let me run down there.” 


Oh, Jimmy! f 


> 
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“Good Lord!” said the Managing Director. “And 
I thought you were no use! Splendid, my boy, 
splendid!” 

Jimmy did his best to look modest and deserving. 

“Tf you go on like this,” began his chief, and was 
then interrupted by the buzzing of his telephone. 

Two minutes later he replaced the receiver and 
looked at his newest salesman- demonstrator with 
wondering eyes. 

“That was the other fellow who promised to let 
us know,” he said slowly. “He’s calling in this 
afternoon to complete the deal.” ; 

“Can’t say I’m surprised, sir,” said Jimmy calmly. 
“T expected it.” 

“Mainwaring, you’re a marvel!” exclaimed the 
Managing Director. “I shall make it my business to 
write to Lord Belmont and congratulate him on his 
gift for spotting a good man. Keep it up, my boy, 
keep it up.” 

“YI mean to, sir,” said James with simple modesty 
and manly determination to do even better still. 

There is no doubt about it. It is better to be born 
lucky than good. 

James Mainwaring, by a fib and two flukes, had 
become the star turn among the Sunstar salesman- 
demonstrators, a young man who could now do no 
wrong in the eyes of a Managing Director who had 
only taken him on under protest. 

That ’s life, that is! 

But the yellow oiled-silk pouch was still in Jimmy’s 
pocket, and had become more of a worry to him than 
ever. 

What the dickens was he going to do about it now? 

Calmly he reviewed the situation in the light of his 
latest discoveries. 
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Archer W. was Janet’s father. He had no doubt 
of it. It all fitted in too well—or so it seemed to a 
mind like Jimmy’s. The fact that Weston had gone 
to live at 37 Martin Street; Weston’s interest in 
Janet, the child of his first marriage; the fact that 
Janet’s father had fled from the country when she 
was three—why it was all as clear as day —to 
Jimmy. 

Naturally, Janet had no idea of the relationship. 
How could a child who had last seen him when she 
was only three be expected to recognise her father 
nineteen years later ? 

But what a frightful business it all was. 

Weston had married again—a widow with a daughter 
of her own—and they were all three of them wrong 
‘uns. For some reason they were keeping their 
relationship from the world. But Jimmy knew about 
it, and Jimmy had in his possession thirty-eight 
thousand pounds in notes which it was as plain as a 
pikestaff Janet’s father had pinched from someone 
yet to be discovered. 

It had always been Jimmy’s intention, when the 
owner had been found and the sleuth had unravelled 
all the threads, to hand over the bowled-out Weston 
to the tender mercies of the professionals at Scotland 
Yard. 

But . . . the scoundrel whose trail he was so hot 
upon was the secret father of the girl he loved ! 

That was a nasty snag. 

True, she had refused him three times and had 
not replied to his last letter. True, also, that on 
hearing from her aunt about the day’s doings she 
would probably be angry with him again. True also 
that he was determined to be celibate for the rest of 
his days. But all the same, he loved her, and you 
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can’t, you simply can’t send to jail the father of the 
girl you love. It isn’t done. 

“Strikes me I shall have to let the blighter off,” 
murmured that humane, illogical, sentimental sleuth, 
James Mainwaring. 

It seemed a pity, but what else could he do ? : 
Weston would have to go scot free, now Jimmy 
knew his secret relationship to Janet. Jimmy would 
not even be able to give him a good hiding as a sop to 
justice, because one can’t thrash the father of the 
girl who has stolen one’s heart. That also is not done 

in the best circles. 

A chivalrous look, characteristic of a knight of olden 
times or the hero of a Victorian melodrama, shone 
suddenly in Jimmy’s eyes as he made his way to his 
club. 

“She shall never, never know,” he murmured 
solemnly aloud. 

Janet must not be pained and shamed with the 
news of what a scoundrel her father was. The bitter 
knowledge should remain locked up in Jimmy’s breast 
for ever and a day. 

“What a jolly good thing it was that I kept cool 
and didn’t blow the gaff to her aunt,” he congratulated 
himself. 

With a cheery “good - evening” to the hall-porter, 
Jimmy repaid the five pounds he had _ borrowed. 
One of the three cars he had sold on this eventful 
day had been paid for right out, and Jimmy had accord- 
ingly drawn his commission before he went off duty. 

“ There ’s a letter for you in the rack, sir,” said the 
hall-porter. 

Jimmy strolled over and took it down. He always 
had his correspondence addressed to his club in 
preference to his chambers. 
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The handwriting was strange, but the postmark 
told him where the letter had come from. 

He tore it open where he stood, hoping that at last 
his “case” was going to complete itself, and he was 
going to learn a little more about the man who one 
day might, or might not, be his father-in-law. 

Slowly Jimmy read the letter through, and then 
stood there with it in his hand, aghast, astounded, 
knocked all of a heap. 

His friend the hall-porter looked at him and started 
to his feet. ; 

“What ’s the matter, sir ?” he asked sympathetically. 
“Bad news ?” 

Jimmy roused himself. 

“No. Yes. I don’t know,” he answered, and 
thrusting the letter into the pocket he was always 
patting to make sure that something was still there, 
strode away, more surprised than he had ever been in 
his life. 


CHAPTER XV 


I 


It was from Jackson, that amazing letter; for it 
was to Jackson that Jimmy had appealed for 
information about their mutual acquaintance, Archer 
Weston. 

Instinct had told Jimmy that though Jackson was 
Weston’s friend, whatever crookedness there might 
be about Miss Kite’s father and Aunt Mary’s husband, 
there was no crookedness about Jackson. Therefore 
Jimmy had written to the colonial, asking him to 
tell him, in confidence, as man to man, how long he 
had known Weston and where he had met him; and 
also anything he could about the “heiress” Miss Kite. 
Jimmy had mentioned in his letter that he had 
reason to suppose that Miss Kite was really Weston’s 
daughter. 

Jackson’s reply was very characteristic of the man. 
Human nature is human nature, as was remarked in 
this connection once before, and Jackson did not like 
Jimmy over much, because Jimmy had once been 
sweet on the girl who had made Jackson decide that 
love was more important than forty thousand pound. 
The fact that the same girl has refused two men is not 
a bond between them. Don’t you believe it ! 

& Jackson was still hoping to win Janet, and so it 
may as well be admitted was Jimmy. Therefore 
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Jackson was only too pleased to get the opportunity 
of showing Jimmy that he was making a goose of 
himself—again. 

“Dear Mainwaring,” he wrote, “as you request 
me not to, I have not mentioned your inquiries to 
either of the parties concerned, though I cannot 
help wondering what mare’s nest you have got hold 
of.” 

This was a on sequitur, but in spite of his literary 
reputation with his aunt, Jimmy did not notice it. 

“I met my friend Weston on the ship in which I 
came across,” Jackson continued. “He struck me 
then, as I have found him ever since, as a gentleman. 
The only thing I have against him is that lately he 
seems to have become a bit of a gambler. But on 
the ship he gave me the soundest advice and showed 
me my duty in no uncertain voice when I confided to 
him a difficulty I was in concerning the young lady 
you are also inquiring about. 

“To satisfy your unjustified and absurd suspicions 
I had better tell you the story once and for all. Weston 
is certainly not Miss Kite’s father. You have probably 
got that impression because of the interest he took in 
her and her aunt in the matter I am about to explain. 
It was out of that interest that the friendship with 
Miss Kite and her aunt arose. Till he went to their 
house with me I am positive that he had never set 
eyes on them before.” 

Jackson then proceeded to relate the story of his 
dying partner’s bequest, and concluded: 

“T do not like Miss Kite. I admit that frankly, but 
I do like Weston, and I hope, now that I have told 
you all the circumstances, that you will see how 
monstrous it is for you to suggest that there is anything 
about him that is not as open as the day. I have told 
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you how Miss Kite became an heiress, and how Weston 
came to know her, so I trust that will put an end to 
your insulting suspicions about the probity of one I 
am proud to call my friend.” 

It was obvious that Jackson had rather enjoyed 
writing that letter to his rival, and really considered 
that he had both scored over and sat upon the 
inquirer. 

But the effect of the letter on Jimmy was very 
different from the effect its writer had imagined. 

To James the letter was an eye-opener and a 
corrective. 

jimmy did quite a lot of very sound reasoning— 
for once, bless the bright little boy. 

Jackson and Weston had met on the ship, when 
Jackson was coming across to find his dead partner’s 
daughter, and Jackson had told Weston of his quest, 
and how all he knew about the girl was that at the 
time of her father’s flight she had gone to live with 
her aunt at 37 Martin Street. 

Somehow or other Jimmy was vague here, for 
lack of further information. Weston had got there 
first and had found the place empty, because Janet’s 
aunt had gone to live at Chessingdon, and Janet 
herself had come to Jimmy’s aunt as her companion. 

And then old Weston had shoved his own wife and 
daughter in under the name of Kite, and diddled 
Jackson into paying up. 

Any fool—knowing what Jimmy knew—could see 
daylight through Jackson’s letter. Weston had trotted 
round to No. 37 to spy out the land, found the house 
to let, and jumped at his chance. Step by step 
Jimmy worked the case out and found it easy to 
fathom . . . now that he had made Miss Dickinson’s 
acquaintance, and had learned one or two things 
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about Janet’s parentage which he had not known 
before. 

Jimmy took the yellow oiled-silk pouch out of his 
pocket and stared at it with a new interest. 

It was Janet’s—or, rather, the contents were Janet’s. 
All this time it was her money of which he had been 
taking so much care! 

His was to be the proud privilege of handing to 
her thirty-eight thousand pounds in Bank of England 
notes ! 

His also was to be the satisfaction of handing over 
to the police the gentleman to whom every day was a 
Sunday. 


2 


At this stage of the affair most people would have 
called in the assistance of Scotland Yard. 

But not Jimmy. 

Jimmy wanted to do the thing in style. Jimmy 
wanted to cover himself with glory at the finish, and 


heap coals of fire on Janet’s head for not answering his 


letter. 

Behold James Mainwaring, therefore, motoring all 
the way to Glenarloch in a Sunstar demonstration 
car | 

The Managing Director loved him. Had not three 
orders been booked through the services of this 
energetic salesman-demonstrator in one day ? 

“Certainly,” said the Managing Director, when 
Jimmy suggested that if allowed to go away for a few 
days on tour with a car he saw a good chance of selling 
at least one and perhaps two. 

Jackson hadn’t yet got a car. Furthermore—who 
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knew ? —when she had touched her thirty-eight 
thousand pounds Janet might also feel inclined to 
purchase one ! 

Anyway, Jimmy wanted a car, because having 
walked once from Glenarloch to the station he had 
no wish to walk from the station to Glenarloch, and 
also he wanted his arrival at the shooting-box to be 
in the nature of a dramatic surprise. Besides, the 
car would be wanted afterwards, to convey Weston 
to the nearest police office, as they call a police station 
in the Celtic North. 

For that purpose, because he was taking no risks, 
reposing beside the tobacco-pouch in Jimmy’s pocket 
was a pair of handcuffs, for which he had paid fifteen- 
and-six out of his commission money. 

Tt is a long way to the Highlands by road. Jimmy 
did not reach his destination till the evening of the 
second day, and to do that he had to push his bus for 
all that it was worth. 

Weston and his guests’ were at dinner when he 
rang the bell. 

In dinner jacket and boiled shirt Archer W. came 
out of the dining-room and received him with his 
usual gentlemanly geniality. 

“Come on, old man, just in time for a bite,” he 
cried, wringing Jimmy’s rather reluctant hand. 

“Never mind about changing. This is Liberty 
Hall,” he added heartily, as if Jimmy’s unexpected 
appearance were the most natural thing in the world. 
Obviously Archer W., that broad - minded, large- 
hearted villain, bore his guest no malice for his previous 
rather abrupt departure. 

Jimmy found himself dragged into the dining-room, 
and at once became an object of interest to everyone 
therein. 
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Janet blushed. Jackson frowned and nodded coldly. 
Miss Kite beamed upon him. Her Aunt Mary 
smiled. The other guests stared frankly, and Miss 
Mainwaring rose and rushed at him. 

“ Jimmy!” she cried, publicly embracing him. 

“Glad to find you up and about again, Aunt E.,” 
he murmured, a littly shy at finding himself a figure 
of such conspicuous interest. 

“Oh, I am better—well enough to travel anyway,” 
Miss Mainwaring answered. ‘“ Miss Bristow and I are 
leaving in the morning.” 

She paused for a moment and then : 

“TI can’t stand these awful people, you see,” she 
explained, in one of her famous whispers. “They are 
too dreadful for anything.” 

“ Lay another place for Mr. Mainwaring,” commanded 
the tactful voice of the host. “Come along, my boy. 
The fish is getting cold. Introduce you to everyone 
afterwards.” 

Jimmy hesitated for the fraction of a second, and 
then decided that, as he was jolly hungry, he might 
as well eat before he dropped his thunderbolt. 

It would be rather fun to observe Weston for a 
little while, now that he knew for certain what a 
scoundrel the fellow was. Also, since human nature 
is far from perfect, as somebody may have mentioned 
before, Jimmy didn’t quite feel like presenting Janet 
with thirty-eight thousand pounds at the moment. 

He was annoyed with her. She hadn’t spoken, 
hadn’t even got up to shake hands with him, but had 
merely gone red at the sight of him. “A bit thick,” 
Jimmy called that, on the part of a girl who had not 
answered the most business-like letter he had ever 
written. 

He patted his pocket to make sure that the pouch 
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and the handcuffs were still there, ready to be produced 
when he decided that the right, dramatic moment had 
arrived. 

“Did you get my letter?” inquired Jackson from 
the other side of the table. 

“Yes,” said Jimmy, finding the salmon good. 

“T hope it told you what you wanted to know ?” 

“Everything, thanks,” said Jimmy, thoroughly 
enjoying himself. 

He felt like Fate. To the people assembled round 
that dining-table he was just a casual visitor who 
had blown in in the middle of a meal. But he knew 
that he was something more. When the time came 
he was the bloke who was going to make them sit up! 

He glanced at the strangers, and wondered to what 
amount the host, so bland and imposing at the head 
of the table, had rooked them. 

He glanced at Jackson, and chuckled at the thought 
of what a surprise he had up his sleeve for Weston’s 
devoted friend. : 

He glanced at Weston, and wondered how he would 
take it; at Miss Kite and her “aunt,” who were also 
going to have a pretty considerable shock ; and then, 
just as he had made up his mind to glance at Janet, 
Miss Mainwaring who was sitting beside him, leaned 
nearer, and addressed him in a voice she fondly 
imagined to be confidentially low: 

“I do hope, Jimmy, dear, that you have got over 
that nonsense about being in love with my companion,” 
she said. “She is certainly not the wife for a rising 
poet. I am taking her back to London with me 
to-morrow, but only to fetch her things from my 
house. After that you will never see her again . . .” 

There was a stir at the table. 

Jimmy did not glance at Janet. 
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He heard someone giggle. He heard Miss Kite say 
quite openly to her neighbour : 

“Isn’t she the most hopeless old fool that ever was ?” 

He felt everyone looking at him and at Janet in 
turns. 

A grim look came into his face. 

The time, he decided, had come to strike. 

He took the yellow oiled-silk pouch from his pocket. 

He rose and walked to the chair at which the 
embarrassed Miss Bristow was seated. 

“This is yours,” he said, and laid the pouch on the 
table-cloth in front of her. 

“Mine ?” she murmured, as she picked it up. “It’s 
—it ’s full of paper! Why, they ’re notes!” exclaimed 
the bewildered girl as she peeped inside. 

“Exactly thirty-eight of ’em,” said Jimmy. 
“They ’re worth a thousand pounds apiece. And 
they belong to you.” 

“To me!” said Janet. “But who sent them? 
Who > 

“ Ask Weston,” said Jimmy with relish. “ Weston ’s 
the man te tell you all you want to know.” 


3 


Jimmy stood back. The bomb had been dropped. 
Avenging Fate had spoken. Now let the Heavens fall 
and justice be done ! 

Janet glanced inquiringly at the host at the head 
of the table. Aunt Mary had gone white and Miss 
Kite had gone red, but Weston was as smiling and as 
unperturbed as ever. 

The atmosphere was tense. Nobody seemed quite 
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to know what was going on, but everyone scented that 


-it was something dramatic and startling. 


Jackson half-rose, and then sank abruptly into his 
chair again. . 

Still smiling, Weston stood up. 

“Splendid, Mainwaring, simply splendid,” he said 
to Jimmy. “So you salved it that day the car was 


| burned? Bravo, my boy, bravo! I congratulate 


you on the way you have brought off your little 
surprise.” 

He moved a pace or two, cool, unflurried. 

“You tell them about it, Mainwaring,” he went on. 
“ Jackson will be very interested, and Miss Bristow 
is still in the dark. As I say, you have brought off 
your surprise very well, very well indeed. But I have 
an even greater surprise for you, my dear boy and it 
won't take me very long to arrange it.” , 

All the time he had been talking in that calm, 
amused tone he had been quietly edging nearer to the 
door. : 

“Get on with it, old man.” He smiled at Jimmy. 
“Tell them the story as you know it while I’m fixing 


things.” 


And with that he opened the door and walked out. 

Jimmy, till that moment entirely unsuspicious of 
Weston’s intention, started forward. 

But someone caught him by the arm—a woman’s 
hand caught the sleeve of his coat in a grip there was 
no shaking off. 

The first-class villain had a first-class wife. 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Mainwaring,” said Aunt Mary, 
clinging on to him. “ What does it all mean ?” 

And the daughter was almost first-class too. 

“He said you were to tell us,” exclaimed Kate. 
“Tell us, Mr. Mainwaring, before he comes back !” 


S) 
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It was almost pathetic. Their hearts were in their 
boots. They knew their numbers were up, though 
they were still at sea as to how the gaff had come to 
be blown, or what was the real meaning of that yellow 
oiled-silk pouch. It was clear that Weston was found 
out and that they must be found out with him. But 
none the less they must do what they could to help 
that devoted father and husband, even in the hour of 
their own disgrace, and the only way they could help 
him was to play for time. 

Their intervention served its purpose. It gave the 
puzzled, excited guests time to cluster round Jimmy 
with frantic demands for an explanation of what it 
was all about. 

“He ’s a crook, a crook of crooks!” cried Jimmy. 
“Let go!” he snapped at Aunt Mary, and Kate took 
his other arm. 

“Mr. Weston, Mr. Mainwaring, is a friend of mine,” 
Miss Kite shrilled. “ How dare you say he is a crook ? 
How dare you .. .” 

Jimmy wrestled with them both, amid a scene of 
the wildest confusion. 

“Take these women off me,” he shouted. “ They 
are his wife and daughter! He’s used them to make 
Jackson here part with forty thousand pounds that 
really belonged to Miss Bristow . . .” 

Jackson started. Putting out both his arms he 
forced Mrs. Weston and Kate away, and planted 
himself squarely in front of Jimmy in their place. 

“What ’s that? What’s that ?” he demanded. 

“Good Heavens, he’s doing a bunk!” cried 
distracted James. “All this time we’re talking 
Be bea are 


He charged past Jackson and hurled himself at 
the door, 
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“Thought so!” he wailed. “He’s locked us 
in ! ” 

He looked round. 

“Come on, some of you,” he cried. “ Help me to 
break this door down, and prevent him from getting 
away!” 

But the door was a very massive affair. Glenarloch 
had been built in the solid Scottish way. 

The weight of the shoulders of four men made no 
impression on that door, and a chair splintered itself 
into fragments against it ineffectively. 

One of the servants who had been shut in with 
them screamed. 

“The window!” exclaimed Jimmy, changing his 
tactics. 

His idea was for some of them to leap out. 

But it was never put into practice. 

To withstand the rigours of the moorland climate, 
and to enable the shooting-box to be completely shut 
up in winter, the only window in the dining-room had 
both inside and outside shutters. 

It was the work of a few seconds to fling back the 
inside shutters, and then Jimmy discovered that the 
outside shutters, which were made of iron, were also 
in place! 

Weston’s first act when he slipped out of the room 
must have been to rush round to the window and make 
the shutters fast. 

“We’re trapped!” groaned James the Sleuth. 
“He thinks of everything. Come on. Let’s have 
another go at that door.” 

The excitement was working up every moment. 
The servant who had screamed before screamed 
again. Aunt Elizabeth, Janet, Jackson, and several 
of the guests were all demanding further information 
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from the avenging Fate who had dropped the 
thunderbolt. 

Only one thing was really clear to them all—that 
Weston was not coming back. 

Mrs. Weston and Kate, standing apart in the 
background, discredited and ignored, whispered 
nervously together. 

“Put your backs into it, put your backs into it,” 
shouted Jimmy to his helpers. “We mustn’t let the 
scoundrel get away!” 

But the door withstood all their efforts to batter 
it open. Jimmy glanced about for something weighty 
enough to do some real damage, and Janet caught him 
by the arm. 

“Jimmy, I must know . . . You say this money is 
mine,” she said, unconscious that in her excitement 
she had called him Jimmy. “ How is it mine? Where 
does it come from?” 

Leaving the others to continue their attack on the 
door, Jimmy hurriedly explained the mystery to her. 

“Poor daddy!” she said. And then: “ Does it 
matter about stopping Weston from getting away, 


Jimmy?” she inquired. “I’ve got the money—all 


but two thousand pounds of it .. .” 

Jackson, who had been listening, Jackson, to whom 
the revelation of Weston’s true character was a greater 
shock than to any of his fellow-prisoners, suddenly 
stretched out his hand. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but that money is mine 
until I am properly satisfied that you are the person 
entitled to it, Miss Bristow.” 

As he said it he took the yellow oiled-silk pouch 
from her hand and thrust it into his pocket. 

Then he looked at Jimmy as much as to say: 
“Object to that if you dare!” 
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“That ’s all right,” said Jimmy. “There won’t be 
any difficulty about proving Miss Bristow’s claim, 
once we get out of this.” 

Jackson frowned thoughtfully. Most of the men 
present were pounding at the door and the others 
were pushing at the iron shutters. All the women 
except Weston’s womenfolk were chattering noisily. 
But even at that moment, in the midst of all that noise 
and excitement, it struck jackson that Fate had 
played into his hands. The girl he loved best was the 
girl who was entitled to his dead partner’s share. 
Surely, surely with such a bond between them, Janet 
would relent and take him, and his dream would come 
true at last ? 

Did Jimmy read his thoughts? Who shall say? 
Anyway, Jimmy, in charge of operations though he 
was, still had time to remark to Jackson: 

“You can see how jolly interesting I found your 
letter, can’t you?” 

When there is a woman about human nature is 

. but we have had that twice before. 

“Look here,” said somebody, “what are we going 
to do? We can’t break down this door without an 
axe or a sledge hammer and we can’t bust those 
shutters. Have we got to stay here all night ?” 

A motor-horn outside blared noisily. 

A first-class villain was signalling farewell ! 

“Crikey!” exclaimed Jimmy, recognising the note. 
“He’s gone off in my car!” 


4 


Jimmy had got rid of another Sunstar. But he had 
not exactly sold it, and there would be no commission 
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on the deal, nor could he reasonably expect his 
Managing Director to be pleased with him. 

And then Jimmy’s heart sank a little more as a 
disturbing thought occurred to him. 

What had Weston been doing all this time? If he 
had been making just a plain get-away of it, that 
impudent horn ought to have sounded at least ten 
minutes ago ! 

“ Jimmy!” It was Miss Mainwaring speaking. 

“T’ve been thinking, Jimmy.” She broke in upon 
his thought while the others were still obstinately 
endeavouring to break down the door. “About that 
burglary. He must have done it himself, if he’s the 
sort of man you say he is, though I find it hard to 
believe. And when he said he thought he knew who 
the thief was, and suggested we should keep quiet 
about it i 

“Aunt E.! What are you talking about ?” Jimmy 
interrupted her impatiently. 

“Never mind, if you’re busy, dear,” she said, with 
unexpected meekness. 

But a moment later she was tapping him on the 
arm again. 


“Jimmy, dear,” she said, “if it is true about that. 


money, that means that Miss Bristow is an heiress.” 

Her manner seemed to indicate that she believed 
she had discovered something very important of which 
nobody else had thought. 

Jimmy, however, was saved from saying anything 
he ought not to have said by the sudden opening of 
the dining-room door. 

It had been unlocked—on the other side—by the 
cook. 

White and trembling, she confronted the guests 
she had set free. 
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“Mercy on us, but it’s a wonder we’re still alive,” 
she panted, and then would have collapsed if Janet 
had not run to her. 

It was Janet who got the distracted woman’s story 
out of her. 

Weston, it appeared, had come into the kitchen 
when she and the other servants were washing up, 
threatened to shoot them if they made a sound, and 
locked them all in. They had then heard him moving 
about upstairs, and presently he had returned, and 
coolly informed her that she could unlock the dining- 
room door five minutes after she had heard the sound 
of a motor-horn. 

“Such doings!” she groaned. “It’s my belief he’s 
ransacked the whole house!” 

There was a general bolt at that on the part of the 
majority of the guests for their bedrooms. Jimmy, 
however, seized Jackson by the arm. 

“The garage,” he said hurriedly. “Sure to be some 
cars there. Come along. Let’s go after him.” 

There were cars there. Obviously such guests as 
were staying at Glenarloch were the sort to have cars. 
There were three cars there, two of them Rolls Royces. 
But not one of the three was ready for the road. 

The thoughtful Archer W. had removed the valve 
plungers from all the tyres, including the spare wheels. 

A second-class villain would have spitefully stabbed 
the covers with a knife or driven a nail into each with 
ahammer. But even in misfortune Archer W. remained 
a first-class villain and a gentleman. He prevented 
pursuit in a neater and less offensive way. Valve 
plungers are easy and inexpensive articles to replace. 

Jimmy and Jackson returned to the house—to 
find the place filled with a wailing and a gnashing of 
teeth. 
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Jimmy’s worst fears had been realised. Cook’s 
belief was correct. Archer W. had cleaned up the 
bedrooms before he went. 

“The telephone!” cried Jimmy, whom they all 
seemed to look on as their leader. But even as he 
said it he guessed. 

Archer W. had thought of the telephone. The wire 
was cut. 

“By jove, he got through quite a lot of work in a 
remarkably short time,” exclaimed Jimmy admiringly. 
But nobody else seemed to share his admiration. 

Suddenly, amid the chorus of revilings, Janet came 
to Jimmy’s side. 

“Come somewhere where it is a bit quieter,” she 
said, with a meaning glance at Mrs. Weston and Kate, 
at whom the other guests were now storming. “I 
want to speak to you.” 
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Jimmy also glanced at Mrs. Weston and her daughter. 


They were standing together, aloof and ashamed, 


while the rest of the guests were gathered about them. 

“ Anyway, you two were in it, and we ’ve got you, 
and we’re not going to let you go!” someone 
threatened. 

“You wait till the morning, when we’ve sent 
someone to get some tyre valves and had the telephone 
mended,” another took up the strain. “ You ’ll soon 
find yourselves in the hands of the police then !” 

“Oh, leave them alone,” exclaimed Jimmy. “They 
were only his tools.” 


But all the same, as he followed Janet out of the 
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room it struck him that it was queer that though 
they looked guilty and humiliated, Mrs. Weston and 
her daughter most certainly did not look afraid. 
There they were, alone with the people Archer W. 
had victimised, and themselves a part of the conspiracy. 
They could not get away, and they had been told in so 
many words that they would be arrested in the morning 
—yet they were not frightened. 

“This is what I want to ask you,” said Janet, coming 
straight to the point as soon as she and Jimmy were 
alone. “Do you think Weston is the sort to run away 
and leave his wife and daughter to face the music ? ” 

The sleuth had slipped off duty. Face to face with 
her in the room that had been Weston’s sanctum, 
Jimmy found himself marvelling at the blueness of 
Janet’s eyes and the granite hardness of her heart. 

“That’s the snag with ’em,” he thought. “They 
look so soft and kind, yet really they’re . . .” 

“Do you?” Janet pressed for an answer. 

“Do I what ?” Jimmy was forced to ask. 

Janet repeated her question. 

“TI was just wondering about them,” said Jimmy. 
“Thinking how odd it was that they don’t seem to 
have the wind up, although he’s popped off and left 
them in the soup ie 

“No,” Janet broke in. “They’re not frightened 
because they know he hasn’t deserted them. He’s 
fond of them. He may be a scoundrel, but he’s fond 
of them, and ——” 

“You mean he ’ll come back for them ? ” interrupted 
Jimmy, startled. 

“Yes—at least I think so.” 

“ And they know it, and that ’s why, with everyone 
calling them names and threatening them ——” 

rere, 
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“T believe you are right,” said Jimmy thoughtfully. 
“He had to make his get-away without them. 
But ——” 

“ After the house has quietened down, and everyone 
has gone to bed, he “ll come back for them,” prophesied 
Janet. 

Jimmy nodded. 

“Thanks for the tip,” he cried. “By jove, well 
have another little surprise ready for him. Jackson 
and I and the thinnest of the other men will wait up 
for him ——” 

“No,” said Janet. “You and I are the only two 
who will wait up for him. That’s why I asked you 
to come here and speak to me alone.” 

“Look here,” said Jimmy, “ this isn’t girl’s work. 
He may turn nasty 7 

“Oh, we’re not going to speak to him or touch 
him,” Janet broke in again. “I—I couldn’t be a party 
to arresting a man when he was coming back for his 
wife and daughter #3 

“It does seem a bit low,” murmured Jimmy. “But 
look here, he’s got my car—the firm’s car ——” 

“He won’t be such a fool as to keep it, though,” said 


Janet, who seemed to have been doing a lot of quiet 


thinking while everyone else was making a noise. 
“ He ’ll only use it to get to some station. Then he ’ll 
abandon it, knowing how easily he could be traced 
by it if he didn’t.” : 

“ Jove, that’s true,” exclaimed Jimmy. “TI say, 
what a wonderful thinking-box you have got, for-a 
girl!” 

“Thank you,” said Janet. “That’s one of the 
things women do so love to hear you men say.” 

Jimmy stared. 

“ But hang it all, I meant ——” 
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“Never mind what you meant. Let’s keep to the 
point.” : 

“Dash it!” he exploded. “ Why is it that I always 
seem to be putting my foot in it with you? Even 
when I pay you a compliment you jolly well get the 
huff about it ——” 

“Let ’s keep to the point,” repeated Janet. “This 
is the point. I don’t want Weston and his wife and 
daughter arrested. What’s the good? You’ve got 
practically all my poor father’s money back ——” 

“Yes,” said Jimmy. “But you ’re forgetting ——” 

“No, I’m not. That’s what I’m coming to, if 
only you'll let me speak. My idea is that when 
everyone else has gone to bed, you and I shall go out 
on the moor and wait for him. He’ll come back in 
the car—he must. And he won’t dare drive up to 
the house in case someone hears it. He'll leave the 
car on the moor and creep up to fetch his wife and 
daughter. In the car there will be . . .” 

“T get you!” cried Jimmy excitedly. “I get you. 
While he is away c 

Then the door opened. 

“Oh, there you are,” exclaimed Jackson, a trifle 
sourly. “Everyone is wondering what has become of 
you. There are heaps more things we want to know.” 

“This hardly seems the time for a téte-d-téte,” he 
added incautiously, 

Two frosty blue eyes requested him wordlessly to 
mind his own business and keep his impertinences to 
himself. 

“Watch out that Mrs. Weston or your friend Miss 
Kite don’t pinch that pouch containing Miss Bristow’s 
money!” Jimmy observed. 

“We ’ve sent them to bed and locked them in their 
rooms,” replied Jackson, refusing to see the point. 
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Jimmy and Janet exchanged a glance, a glance 
that said they were both sure that Weston had thought 
of that and would come prepared ! 

Then they submitted to being escorted back to the 
others by the jealous Jackson, and Jimmy submitted 
to a long cross-examination till everyone had discovered 
all they wanted to know and all the details had been 
fitted together. 
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When everyone had gone to bed Jimmy and Janet 
stole out on to the moor. There was only one road 
to the house, and they took up their station behind a 
big boulder some way back from it. 

It was very dark and rather cold. 

Conversation was intermittent. 

“ Aren’t you glad about the money?” said Jimmy. 

“Very,” said Janet. 

“You ’ll get it allright. There ’s no doubt whatever 
that it’s yours.” 

Silence. 


“You ’ve really been very clever about it all,” 


exclaimed Janet suddenly. 

“Think so?” Jimmy murmured modestly. 

More silence, during which they both listened for 
the sound of a motor. 

“I’m getting on fine, selling cars,” said Jimmy. 

“Good,” said Janet. 

“Hope Weston doesn’t damage the firm’s bus 
before he has done with it,” exclaimed the salesman- 
demonstrator. “Might cause me to lose my job.” 

“Couldn’t you sell that car to me?” suggested the 
heiress beside him. “If I’m to have all that money, 
surely I could afford a car?” 
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“’Course you can,” said the salesman-demonstrator. 
“As a matter of fact, I half wondered when I came 
down whether . . .” 

“I’ll buy. it then,” whispered Janet. “That’s 
settled.” 

Number four was gone! The Managing Director 
would be very pleased. But Jimmy wasn’t pleased. 
Jimmy was cold and dispirited. 

Presently Janet broke the silence again. 

“I suppose you—you understood why I didn’t 
answer your letter,” she asked abruptly. 

“Yes,” said Jimmy gloomily. “I understood all 
right.” 

It was much too dark to see her face. 

“Hallo! Listen!” he went on. 

A car came up the road, a car driven without lights. 

It halted, and a man got out. 

They watched him walk towards the house. 

“Isn’t he carrying something ?” whispered Janet, 
peering at him in the dark. 

“Bet it’s a rope ladder, or something of that sort,” 
Jimmy answered. “He thinks of everything, that 
chap.” 

A moment or two later they stole cautiously to the 
car. 

“You seem to think of everything too,” exclaimed 
Janet as Jimmy produced a pillow-case from his 
pocket. 

Rapidly Jimmy burst the lock and transferred the 
contents of a suit-case to his pillow-slip. Then into the 
empty case he put a few stones, the pair of handcuffs 
on which he had wasted fifteen-and-sixpence, and his 
card, forced the burst lock home again, and replaced 
the case at the bottom of the car. 

“There ’s one thing,” he observed, as they retreated 
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once more to the moor, “ Weston will appreciate our 
little surprise when he finds it out.” 
f Ten minutes later they heard footsteps. Three 
figures loomed through the darkness, one of them 
laden with two heavy bags, for that perfect gentleman, 
and first-class villain Archer W. never let a lady carry 
anything when he was there to act as her porter. 

“I’m glad his guests, dreadful people though they 
are, are going to get their jewellery back,” whispered 
Janet, as the car moved off into the night. “But I’m 
gladder still that he and his wife and daughter are 
getting away.” 

“T always liked him,” said Jimmy. 


7 


Jimmy and Janet started to walk back to the house, 
Jimmy carrying the pillow-slip. 

Janet peered at Jimmy in the darkness. She seemed 
disappointed, puzzled. 

“Well, that’s that,” sighed Jimmy. 

“Is it?” said Janet. 

“Hope he doesn’t have an accident with your car,” 
said Jimmy. “It’s a good bus—came down in fine 
style.” 

“Did it ?” said Janet. 

“Touched sixty-one,” said Jimmy, and she could 
stand it no longer. 

“JT thought you understood why I didn’t answer 
your letter ?” she exclaimed. 

“T did,” gloomed obtuse James. 

“Then—then—why don’t you . . .?” she began, 
and paused, 
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“Why don’t I what?” asked that idiotic fathead, 
Jimmy Mainwaring. 

“Why don’t you kiss me and tell me when we are 
going to be married?” said Janet . . . andran away 
from him as fast as ever she could. 

He caught her, dark though it was—and that’s 
the end of the story. 

What else-is there to tell ? 

Aunt Elizabeth was pleased, because an heiress is a 
very different person from a mere paid companion. 

Jackson wasn’t pleased, but after interviewing 
Miss Dickinson he returned the yellow oiled-silk pouch 
and contents to Janet, and then went back to the 
colonies and became a millionaire and married a 
millionaire’s daughter. 

Miss Dickinson was very pleased. 

So were the guests—to get their jewellery back. 

Archer W. was not pleased, but he came up to 
scratch, and remained a first-class villain and a 
gentleman to the end. The card and the handcuffs 
tickled him to death. He sent Jimmy a postcard 
—postmarked G.P.O., London. 

“Trust you got car back. Left it at Perth railway 
station. Congratulations on a neat and very effective 
surprise. Shall hope to see the announcement of your 
engagement in The Times.—Archer W.” 

Janet did get her car back. She and Jimmy went 
honeymooning in it. The Managing Director was only 
too delighted to give such an energetic salesman- 
demonstrator leave, and his admiration knew no 
bounds when Jimmy sold a fifth Sunstar to a fellow- 
guest at one of the hotels where he and Janet stayed 
on their wedding tour. 

He felt almost as proud of Jimmy as Janet did. 

But the thing that Jimmy was proudest of—next 
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to his wife, of course—was a very ordinary looking 
eighteen-penny yellow oiled-silk pouch in which he 
kept his tobacco. Janet had passed on Archer W.’s 
bank to her husband, and often there was a queer 
meditative smile in Jimmy’s eyes and on his lips as 
he filled his pipe. In spite of everything he liked 
Archer W., and felt that, in a sort of a way, it was 
Archer W. and the yellow oiled-silk pouch which had 
made Miss Janet Bristow Mrs. James Mainwaring. 

“Wonder what the beggar’s up to now?” Jimmy 
would muse at such times. “ Wonder if I shall ever 
meet him again ?” 

Perhaps he will. . . . Who knows? 


